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William  Archer,  “Bonanza  Bill”  owner  of  many  mines ,  rich,  un¬ 
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Edgar  Faulkes,  mining  expert,  superintendent  of  the  Washoe, 
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lieutenant  to  John  Fairfax. 
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Daisy  Brassey,  her  debutante  daughter,  who  wonders  what  they  are 
wearing  now  in  coronets. 

Captain  Beauchamp-Cholmondeley,  whose  bachelor  uncle  is  an 
Earl. 

The  Duchess  of  Doncaster,  who  is  studying  the  U.  S.  A. 
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Gus  Hardy,  a  Munich  painter  with  a  Yankee  twang. 
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The  People  Concerned 


Frank  Bangs,  who  presides  over  a  turbulent  board  of  brokers. 

Jack  Cockerill,  a  buoyant  and  boyish  broker ,  despite  his  grizzling 
hair. 

Walter  Sampson,  a  brawny  broker ,  who  loves  peace ,  but  people  will 
pick  on  him. 

Freddie  Vane,  a  curly-haired  broker,  who  is  a  sartorial  dream. 

Ned  Bayley,  a  veteran  broker,  whose  lost  illusions  have  made  him  a 
bear. 

Isaac  Munger,  a  merchant  prince,  who  patronizes  art. 

Robert  Desroches,  a  retired  banker,  who  loves  art. 

Harry  Barry,  a  newspaper  man. 

Ben  Jodkin,  another  newspaper  man. 

Editor  Spicer  of  the  Silver  Clarion,  still  another  newspaper  man. 
Evelyn  Verrill,  at  the  top  of  the  opera  ladder. 

Adele  Duval,  at  the  foot. 

Arturo  Celari,  an  opera  director  who  was  born  with  “ absolute  pitch.” 
Aloysius  Murphy,  a  youthful  composer,  who  hopes  to  rival  Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

Karl  Vogelweide,  a  modern  Minnesinger. 

Jim  Parke,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee ,  who  has  trained  George. 
George,  an  ideal  club  waiter  who  becomes  rich  over  night. 

Ah  Lee,  a  pearl  among  cooks. 


THE  GOLCONDA  BONANZA 

I 

The  Owl  Club  and  its  Ethics 

Take  something,  Walter  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  care  if  I  do.” 

“  Bangs,  won’t  you  push  that  bell  ?  Boy,  take  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  orders.” 

These  agreeable  words  were  uttered  in  a  handsome  room 
in  a  luxuriously  appointed  club  in  the  old  Bay  City.  The 
Owl  Club  had  been  founded  by  artists,  but  soon  came  to 
grief.  Facing  bankruptcy,  the  Owls  were  saved  by  admitting 
stockbrokers.  The  brokers  speedily  took  control,  and  soon 
added  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  merchants.  The  Owl  Club 
became  a  success  materially,  although  the  artists  bemoaned 
its  prosperity. 

The  group  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned  had 
a  nucleus  of  stockbrokers,  therefore  the  conversation  natur¬ 
ally  turned  on  the  stock  market  and  its  operators.  Day  was 
waning ;  the  afternoon  call  at  the  stock  board  had  ended  some 
time  before ;  the  curbstone  brokers  and  the  “  mud-hens  ”  were 
still  disputing  fitfully  over  bargains  in  chicken-feed.  The 
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brokers  of  the  “  big  board,”  their  working  day  ended,  had 
retired  to  their  homes  or  their  clubs — -mainly  clubs  —  for 
conversation,  recuperation,  and  cocktails. 

Our  stock -group  nucleus  was  composed  of  three —  Frank 
Bangs,  the  chairman  of  the  Exchange ;  Walter  Sampson  and 
Jack  Cockerill,  brokers.  The  latter  was  amicably  extending 
an  invitation  to  drink  to  the  despotic  Bangs,  who  an  hour 
before  was  threatening  him  with  fines  and  other  penalties 
for  infractions  of  the  Exchange  decorum.  For  Cockerill 
was  an  incorrigible  offender.  Although  his  curly  hair  was 
turning  gray  on  the  temples,  his  twinkling  eyes  and  chubby, 
florid  face  showed  that  he  was  still  young.  He  was  more 
than  young  —  in  spirit  he  was  still  a  boy. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  have,  Frank?  ”  queried  Cockerill. 

“  A  whiskey  cocktail,”  replied  Bangs. 

“  Same  for  me,”  said  Sampson. 

Sampson  was  a  big,  broad-shouldered,  amiable  giant  — • 
amiable,  that  is,  among  his  friends,  but  prone  to  belligerency 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

“  Why,  here  is  the  merchant  prince,”  interjected  Cock¬ 
erill.  “Won’t  you  join  us,  Munger?” 

“  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,”  replied  Munger,  some¬ 
what  primly.  He  was  a  long  lean  man  with  a  long  lean  nose 
and  a  long  lean  upper  lip.  For  although  it  was  a  period  of 
beards,  mustaches,  and  whiskers,  Isaac  Munger  was  clean 
shaven. 

“  What  will  you  take,  Munger?  ” 

Munger  paused  and  reflected.  Then  in  the  dialect  of  the 
educated  “  down-Easterner  ” —  believed  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  be  an  “  English  accent  ” —  he  replied : 
“  Thanks,  Cockerill,  I’ll  take  a  cocktail.  Boy !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Order  me  a  dry  gin  cocktail  —  dry  !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Make  it  of  A.  V.  H.  gin.  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  Boonekamp,  not  Angostura  bitters.  Not  Angostura 
—  you  understand  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  one  squirt  of  absinthe  in  it.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  tell  the  wine-room  boy  it  is  for  Mr.  Munger.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Sampson’s  eyes  dilated  as  he  listened.  “  That’s  a  new 
one  on  me,”  he  remarked.  “  What  do  they  call  that  kind  of 
a  cocktail  ?  ” 

“  I  should  call  it  a  meticulous  cocktail,”  commented  Bangs 
in  his  booming  bass.  Bangs  was  a  big  man  with  a  big  voice 
and  an  air  of  authority.  He  needed  it  to  control  his  mob  of 
brokers  in  exciting  times. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Munger,  with  a  tone  of  finality,  “  in  hav¬ 
ing  things  the  way  I  want  them.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  handsome  and 
well-groomed  veteran  who  greeted  the  group,  but  did  not  seat 
himself. 

“  Hello,  Ned,”  cried  Cockerill,  “  making  your  rounds  of 
the  Club,  I  see.  Won’t  you  stop  long  enough  to  have  a  cock¬ 
tail  ?  ” 

“  Thanks,  no.  If  I  sit  down  with  you  kids,  you’ll  get  me 
to  talking.  If  you  get  me  to  talking,  you’ll  get  me  to  drink¬ 
ing.  And  that’ll  spoil  my  dinner.” 

“  No  cocktail,  then,  Ned?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  Jack,  I  never  drink  cocktails.” 

“  Gee,”  remarked  Sampson,  “  I  wish  I  could  say  that !  ” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  say  it,  Walter  ?  ”  said  Cockerill. 
“  Ned  Bayley  does.” 

But  Bayley  was  already  resuming  his  rounds  of  the 
rooms. 

“  Bangs,  who  are  those  two  strangers  who  nodded  as  they 
passed?”  asked  Munger. 

“  They  are  new  members,”  replied  Bangs,  “  mining  super¬ 
intendents  down  here  for  a  few  days  —  Edgar  Faulkes  of 
the  Washoe  crowd,  and  Harry  Sterling  of  the  Golconda.” 

“  Come  together  ?  ” 

“No  —  they  just  happened  to  be  here  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Rather  a  curious  combination,”  remarked  Munger. 
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“  Yes,”  said  Cockerill,  “  but  they  were  college  mates. 
Then  they  met  again  at  Freiburg  doing  a  mining  course. 
And  after  that,  accident  brought  them  together  on  the  work¬ 
ing  staff  of  a  mine  in  Mexico,  where  Faulkes,  who  is  the 
elder,  was  Sterling’s  boss.” 

“Do  they  think  the  youthful  intimacy  will  last?”  asked 
Bangs  satirically. 

“  Well,  it  won’t,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  Faulkes  is  Bill 
Archer’s  superintendent,  while  Sterling  is  John  Fairfax’s 
man.  Between  Bonanza  Bill  and  Fairfax  it  is  war  to  the 
knife.” 

“  It’s  going  to  be  an  ugly  war,  too,”  commented  Sampson. 
“  Fairfax  is  white,  but  Bonanza  Bill  is  a  tough  game.” 

“  Bonanza  Bill  has  sworn  that  he  will  get  all  the  Golconda 
group  away  from  Fairfax  before  he  gets  through,”  remarked 
Cockerill. 

“  Fairfax  doesn’t  think  so,”  said  Sampson ;  “  he  believes 
he’ll  gather  all  of  Bill’s  Washoe  group,  and  then  call  the 
double  bunch  ‘Golconda  Consolidated.’  ” 

“  Well,  Bill’s  got  a  smart  lieutenant  in  Faulkes,”  said 
Bangs. 

“Isn’t  Faulkes  a  little  crooked  himself?”  asked  Cockerill. 
“What  about  that  diamond  job?” 

“  Yes,  Faulkes  was  in  that  diamond  swindle,”  assented 
Sampson.  “  He  salted  the  so-called  diamond  fields  of  Utah 
with  about  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  small  diamonds 
from  Brazil  and  South  Africa.  It  scooped  a  lot  of  our  mil¬ 
lionaires.  Poor  old  boys,  how  they  did  squeal !  ” 

“  It  was  Sterling  who  exposed  the  fraud,”  added  Cockerill ; 
“  he  proved  that  Brazilian  and  South  African  diamonds 
couldn’t  exist,  geologically,  in  the  same  fields.  But  there 
was  no  row  between  Faulkes  and  Sterling  about  it.  When 
the  exposure  came  Faulkes  had  sort  of  faded  away;  he  fixed 
it  so  that  the  salting  was  passed  up  to  a  foreign  expert  — 
a  South  American  named  Dos  Santos.” 

“  I  remember  now,”  said  Bangs,  “  Dos  Santos  got  rail¬ 
roaded  into  the  Utah  Pen.” 

“  Where  is  he  now  ?  ”  asked  Munger. 
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“  There  yet,”  replied  the  three  brokers  together. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  exclaimed  Munger.  “  Isn’t  that  rather  pe¬ 
culiar  ?  ” 

“  Mining  experts,”  remarked  Cockerill  sententiously,  “  are 
peculiar  people.” 

“  Peculiar  !  ”  snorted  Sampson.  “  I  should  smile!  Faulkes 
is  particularly  peculiar,  even  for  a  mining  expert.  He  came 
here  to  replace  another  mining  expert  that  Bonanza  Bill 
fired.” 

“Because  he  was  dishonest?”  asked  Munger. 

“No,”  interjected  Cockerill,  “because  he  was  honest.” 

“  Well,”  went  on  Sampson,  “  when  Faulkes  arrived  he 
found  a  lady  here  whom  he  had  known  in  Mexico- — -Mrs. 
Lola  Neville,  but  nobody  knows  who  Mister  Neville  is  —  or 
was.” 

“  Or  whether  he  ever  was,”  remarked  Cockerill. 

“Very  true,”  assented  Sampson.  “Anyway,  Lola  is  a 
Missis.  Likewise  Lola  is  a  Lulu.  A  fellow  oughtn’t  to 
talk  about  women  in  the  Club,  I  know,  but  I  think  Lola  is 
the  limit.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Cockerill,  “  the  one  before  Archer  was  Jim 
Dole.  Poor  Jim!  When  she  picked  up  with  him  she  went 
through  his  pile  like  greased  lightning.  Busted  him.  His 
seat  in  the  Exchange  was  sold  for  his  debts.” 

“  What’s  he  doing  now  ?  ” 

“  Selling  two-bit  calls  to  mud-hens  on  the  curb.” 

“But  what’s  this  about  her  and  Faulkes  and  Archer?” 
asked  Munger;  “I  don’t  understand.” 

“  Neither  does  Archer,”  commented  Cockerill. 

“  Well,”  explained  Sampson,  “  when  Faulkes  arrived, 
Archer  was  plumb  crazy  over  the  Neville.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  it.  He  was  so  open  about  it  that  finally  —  so 
the  women  said  —  Mrs.  Archer  got  onto  it.  It  was  a  rotten 
shame.” 

“What  was,  Walter?”  asked  Cockerill  innocently;  “his 
running  with  the  Neville?  ” 

“Why,  no,  Jack,”  responded  Sampson,  staring  at  him; 
“  his  being  so  open  about  it,  of  course.” 
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A  chuckle  ran  around  thei  circle,  which  made  Sampson 
look  puzzled.  He  was  himself  not  like  Caesar’s  wife. 

“  Well,”  said  Munger,  “  Mrs.  Archer  is  a  good  woman, 
and  she  has  a  nice  daughter.  Archer  ought  not  to  act  that 
way.  It’s  too  bad.” 

“  You’re  right,  Munger,”  said  Sampson,  vigorously. 
“Archer’s  got  no  sense  of  decency;  he’s  too  ostentatious  in 
these  matters.  Well,  things  were  getting  pretty  awkward 
when  Faulkes  came  along  to  take  his  new  job.  Archer  was 
tickled  to  death  when  he  found  that  Faulkes  knew  Mrs.  Ne¬ 
ville  ;  he  fixed  it  so  as  to  make  it  seem  to  the  world  as  if  she 
and  Faulkes  were  stuck  on  each  other.” 

“They  were  agreeable,  I  suppose?”  asked  Bangs. 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Then  Archer  has  been  actually  getting  Faulkes  to  play 
Leporello  to  his  Don  Juan,”  said  Bangs. 

“  Unless  Faulkes  has  reversed  the  roles,”  commented 
Cockerill,  with  a  chuckle. 

Sampson  looked  from  one  to  the  other  somewhat  vaguely, 
and  paused.  “  Anyway,”  he  went  on,  “  that’s  the  way  it 
stands  now.  Archer  is  trying  to  make  people  think  that 
Faulkes  is  Mrs.  Neville’s  man ;  and  Faulkes  is  trying  to  make 
a  certain  young  lady  think  that  Harry  Sterling  is  Mrs. 
Neville’s  man.  So  there  you  are.” 

Cockerill  looked  at  him  and  lowered  his  voice  to  an 
undertone.  “You  don’t  mean  Sylvia  Archer?” 

Sampson  nodded. 

But  Munger  had  overheard.  “  My  God !  ”  he  cried, 
“what  kind  of  a  man  must  this  Faulkes  be?” 

“  Why  we  told  you,”  said  Cockerill.  “  He’s  a  jolly  fellow, 
but  he’s  a  mining  expert.” 

Ned  Bayley  had  again  approached  on  one  of  his  rounds 
of  the  room,  and  caught  the  word  “  expert.”  He  interjected 
a  bitter  comment :  “  I  don’t  know  whom  you  are  talking 
about,  and  therefore  this  is  impersonal.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
that  a  mining  expert  would  rob  a  church  —  would  rob  a 
kid  —  would  rob  a  blind  man  of  a  copper.  Believe  me !  ” 
And  he  resumed  his  round. 
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“  What’s  the  matter  with  Pop  Bayley  ?  ”  demanded  Samp¬ 
son,  looking  after  him  in  astonishment. 

“  Bayley  lost  his  whole  pile  years  ago  in  a  mine,”  replied 
Bangs.  “  He  had  inherited  a  comfortable  fortune  from  his 
father,  and  lived  luxuriously.  He  was  young,  healthy,  and 
handsome.  He  bought  a  seat  in  the  Board  —  not  to  do  a 
broker’s  work,  but  merely  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  He  took  fliers  in  stocks,  sometimes  losing,  sometimes 
winning,  but  generally  winning.  He  loved  life,  he  liked  the 
ladies,  and  the  ladies  liked  him.  But  he  dodged  matrimony. 
He  was  getting  along  fine  until  he  went  into  a  mine.  It 
busted  him,  and  he  had  to  go  to  work  as  a  broker.” 

“  Yes,”  added  Cockerill,  “  and  he  committed  another  blun¬ 
der.  He  fell  in  love  with  one  lady  instead  of  a  whole  lot 
of  ladies.  And  she  jilted  him.” 

“  Well,  well !  ”  mused  Sampson,  “  the  mine  busted  him 
and  the  lady  jilted  him.  No  wonder  Old  Pop  is  sore  all  the 
time  on  marriage.  But  what  makes  him  sore  on  mining 
experts  ?  ” 

“  The  expert  that  got  him  into  the  mine  won  his  pile  and 
won  his  girl  too,”  explained  Cockerill. 

“  Ah  !  Hard  luck !  ”  exclaimed  Sampson.  “  Pop  might 
have  added  to  his  list  of  robberies  that  a  mining  expert 
would  rob  another  fellow  of  his  lady.  Ha,  ha !  That  seems 
to  be  the  case  now  —  Faulkes  seems  to  be  robbing  his  boss, 
Bonanza  Bill,  eh?” 

“  Well,  nobody  will  waste  sympathy  on  Bill,”  said  Cock¬ 
erill,  “  although  it  doesn’t  look  very  well  for  Faulkes,  I’ll 
admit.  Probably  Old  Pop  is  right  in  his  views  on  mining 
experts.  However,  Pop  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  go  into  a  mining  venture.” 

“  Why?  ”  asked  Munger.  “  Why  shouldn’t  a  mining  stock 
broker  buy  into  a  mine?” 

The  three  brokers  stared  at  him  in  unaffected  wonder, 
and  then  all  laughed. 

“  A  broker  who  is  content  with  his  commissions  always 
comes  out  all  right,”  remarked  Bangs,  judicially. 
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“  A  broker’s  business  is  to  buy  and  sell  mining  shares  for 
other  people,”  added  Sampson. 

“  I  have  seen  many  a  promising  young  broker  ruined  simply 
through  getting  interested  in  mining,”  Bangs  declared. 

“  You’re  right,  Frank,”  exclaimed  Cockerill,  “  it’s  very 
tempting,  but  it’s  fatal.  It’s  worse  for  a  man  than  drink. 
Why,  mining  is  gambling !  ” 

Munger  gazed  bewilderedly  from  one  to  another,  uncer-’ 
tain  whether  they  were  in  earnest  or  not.  But  their  faces 
were  inscrutable.  His  gaze  wandered  to  the  corner  window, 
where  the  two  mining  experts  were  seated,  amicably  enough; 
gazing  with  interest  at  the  throng  below. 

“Which  of  the  two  is  Archer’s  man?”  he  asked. 

“The  one  on  the  left- — -  Faulkes,”  replied  Bangs,  “the 
elder  man.  The  other,  the  younger,  is  Harry  Sterling.” 

Munger  gazed  at  the  two  with  interest.  Both  were  good- 
looking  men,  but  of  different  types.  Faulkes  was  about 
thirty-five,  Sterling  about  thirty.  Faulkes’s  strong,  keen  face, 
aquiline  nose,  and  pointed  beard  slightly  suggested  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Faustus ;  still  the  face  was  not  sinister,  for  his  eyes 
were  always  smiling.  But,  being  bearded,  one  could  not  see 
whether  he  smiled  with  his  lips  as  well. 

Sterling,  too,  had  a  strong  face,  but  much  franker.  A 
slight  mustache  concealed  but  little  of  the  expressive  muscles 
around  the  mouth.  He  was  young,  strong,  tall,  and  hand¬ 
some —  therefore  merry.  That  type  of  youth  is  usually 
merry  at  thirty.  Idyllic  age !  How  sad  that  “middle  age” 
begins  at  thirty,  instead  of  at  forty-five  or  fifty,  as  most 
oldsters  fondly  hope  —  and  believe. 

The  two  men  thus  being  discussed  were  seated  in  a  win¬ 
dow  recess  looking  on  the  street.  It  was  their  accidental 
encounter  that  had  led  them  to  seat  themselves  together. 
Although  friendly  for  years  in  the  past,  their  present  en¬ 
gagements  with  powerful  business  rivals  did  not  make  for 
intimacy.  However,  there  was  no  quarrel  between  them 
personally,  so  after  a  slight  hesitation  they  walked  across 
the  room  together,  nodded  to  their  acquaintances  together, 
and  sat  down  in  the  window  together.  They  naturally 
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avoided  topics  concerning  their  rival  employers  and  their 
rival  interests.  Both  men  had  spent  years  in  the  Mexican 
mountains,  where  a  white  woman  was  rarely  seen.  Both 
were  young.  Hence  both  took  an  extremely  frank  interest 
in  the  handsomely  gowned  women  who  thronged  the  streets 
below.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  shopping  quarter. 

“  A  very  different  sight,  this,  from  what  we  see  in  the 
mines,  Edgar  ?  ”  remarked  Sterling. 

“  Yes  —  it  is  different  even  from  the  afternoon  parade  on 
the  Paseo  in  Mexico  City,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  Lots  of  hand¬ 
some  women  there  —  lots  of  ’em  here  —  but  still  different.” 

“  They  paint  more  in  Mexico  City,”  said  Sterling. 

“  I  think  they  dress  better  here  —  stunning  women  —  eh, 
Harry  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  marvels  of  beauty  and  style.” 

Both  relapsed  into  silence  as  they  watched  the  dainty 
creatures  scrutinizing  each  other’s  gowns,  picking  their  way 
across  the  streets,  looking  in  the  shop  windows,  entering 
and  quitting  the  shops. 

Sterling  suddenly  broke  out :  “  Edgar,  I  don’t  think  I’ll 
ever  take  charge  of  a  mine  in  that  God-forsaken  country 
again,  if  I  can  help  it.  What’s  the  use?  A  man  has  only 
one  life  to  live  after  all.  Here  we  are  a  part  of  the  intense 
life  of  our  own  people,  of  our  own  kind.  Mexico  is  still 
in  the  Dark  Ages.” 

“Not  exactly  that,”  replied  Faulkes,  after  a  brief  pause; 
“  in  the  feudal  ages,  let  us  say.  In  Mexico,  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  mine  far  up  in  the  high  mountains,  I  am  like  a  feudal 
lord.  I  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  men.  And 
I  have  —  well,  droit  du  seigneur  over  the  women.  No  such 
luck  here.”  And  he  sighed. 

Sterling  regarded  him  with  surprise.  “Come,  come, 
Edgar,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  don’t  mean  that.  These  are 
women  of  our  own  race,  of  our  own  blood.  You  surely 
don’t  look  on  them  like  the  brown-skinned  muchachas.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  not,”  replied  Faulkes,  cynically. 

“  Oh,  come  —  you  oughtn’t  to  say  that.” 
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“  Why  shouldn’t  I  say  it  ?  Other  men  think  it,  but  don’t 
say  it.  I  say  it.” 

“  Not  all  men  think  it  —  certainly  not  all  American  men,” 
replied  Sterling. 

“  All  European  men  do,  and  a  good  many  American  men  — 
why  shouldn’t  they?” 

“  But  don’t  you  recognize  any  ” —  Sterling  hesitated  over 
the  word  “  moral,”  and  finally  omitted  it  — “  any  obligations 
toward  women  as  women  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever  toward  them  as  women.  The  only  ob¬ 
ligations  I  recognize  are  toward  their  men.  The  wives,  sis¬ 
ters,  daughters  of  my  friends? — yes.  Other  women?  — 
no.” 

“  But  consider,”  urged  Sterling,  “  women  are  weak  and 
men  are  strong.” 

“  Not  in  that  way,”  replied  Faulkes  promptly;  “  from  that 
point  of  view  women  are  strong  and  men  are  weak.  Ten 
men  make  fools  of  themselves  over  a  woman  to  one  woman 
who  does  so  over  a  man.  Why  a  little  chit  in  her  teens  can 
turn  the  head  of  a  graybeard.  And  they  do  it,  Harry  — 
believe  me !  ” 

“  Then  you  commit  no  breach  of  your  code  of  honor  in 
winning  a  woman  —  any  woman  ?  ” 

“  Men’s  code  of  honor  exists  only  among  men,”  replied 
Faulkes.  “  Women  have  a  different  code  of  honor  - —  if 
they  have  any  at  all.  I  am  bound  to  my  friend  by  my  code 
of  honor.  I  respect  his  women.  But  the  wife  of  a  stranger 
is  bound  to  her  husband  by  her  vows ;  I  am  not  bound  to 
him.  If  she  chooses  to  break  her  faith  to  him,  I  have  broken 
no  faith.  If  she  yields  to  me,  it  is  by  her  own  free  will 
and  consent.  I  can  not  make  her  any  more  loyal  than  she 
wants  to  be.” 

“  But  is  not  the  man’s  will  the  stronger  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  responded  Faulkes.  “  Many  women 
— -  perhaps  most  women  —  are  extremely  stubborn ;  they 
have  very  strong  wills  of  their  own.  If  they  choose  not  to 
exercise  their  strength  in  that  particular  phase  of  human 
life,  it  is  their  choice.” 
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There  was  a  pause  as  the  two  men  looked  down  on  the 
kaleidoscopic  crowds  of  women  in  the  street  below.  Faulkes 
gloated  over  them  with  a  look  of  sensuous  enjoyment.  Ster¬ 
ling  looked  from  them  to  Faulkes  with  a  kind  of  repulsion. 

“Oh,  come  —  Faulkes!”  he  exclaimed,  “your  code  is  an 
iron  one.  If  one  of  those  women  were  at  your  mercy,  would 
you  feel  no  pity  for  her  ?  ” 

“  It  is  much  more  likely,”  said  Faulkes,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  “  that  I  would  be  at  her  mercy.  The  question  then 
would  be,  would  she  feel  any  pity  for  me?  The  answer  is, 
No,  she  wouldn’t.  Any  way  you  put  it,  Sterling,  a  woman 
decides  for  herself  in  these  matters.  Nobody  else  can  decide 
for  her.” 

“  According  to  your  theory,  then,  the  woman  is  always  to 
blame?” 

“  Always  —  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  Always  it 
is  she  who  decides.  She  is  the  mistress  of  herself.  It  is 
she  who  says  yes  or  no  —  not  the  man.” 

“Then  you  think  there  is  never  any  excuse  for  her?” 
asked  Sterling. 

“None  —  absolutely  none.  Any  woman,  if  she  chooses, 
can  check  any  man,  no  matter  how  bold.” 

“You  make  no  allowance  for  her  weakness,  then?” 

“Weakness?  Physical,  you  mean?”  asked  Faulkes. 
“  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  physical  struggles,  or  drug¬ 
ging,  or  outrage,  or  the  like.  I  am  talking  about  the  mental 
attitude.  If  women  did  not  lend  a  willing  ear,  men  would 
not  plead.” 

“  Yet  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  man  has  been  held 
to  be  the  guilty  one;  the  woman  his  victim.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  merely  because  men  want  to  safeguard  their 
property,  for  so  they  regard  their  women.  They  diligently 
spread  the  propaganda  that  the  man  is  guilty  and  ought 
to  be  killed ;  that  the  woman  is  more  sinned  against,  and  all 
that  rot,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  mildly  punished  and 
then  perhaps  forgiven,  like  a  naughty  child.  In  short,  the 
universal  doctrine  in  these  matters  is  that  a  woman  is  not 
responsible  for  her  acts,  while  a  man  is.  This  doctrine, 
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carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  is  that  a  woman  is  an  imbecile. 
The  law  used  to  classify  them  so,  but  the  law  was  wrong. 
Women  are  not  imbeciles.  They  are  very  clever.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  women  have  no  obligations  toward  the 
men  who  —  well,  the  men  of  their  families?” 

Faulkes  laughed:  “You  were  going  to  say  the  men  who 
own  them.  I  think  a  woman  owns  herself.  I  think  no  man 
owns  her.” 

“  How  does  your  code  apply  to  the  woman  who  is  alone 
in  the  world  —  with  no  man  for  a  champion?” 

Faulkes  did  not  hesitate  in  his  reply:  “  She  owns  herself ; 
she  controls  herself ;  she  must  be  responsible  for  herself.” 

“  So  you  believe  the  conditions  are  fair  between  such  a 
woman,  who  has  no  one  to  avenge  her,  and  a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  as  you  do  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  quite  fair,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  If  she  thinks  she 
has  been  betrayed,  she  can  kill  her  betrayer.  Many  such 
women  do.” 

“  Would  you  blame  her?  ”  asked  Sterling. 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Faulkes.  “  It  is  the  game.  The  man  in¬ 
curs  what  insurance  men  call  an  occupational  risk.” 

“Then  you  don’t  blame  men  for  their  pitiless  code  toward 
those  who  invade  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights  ?  ” 

“  Blame  them?  ”  exclaimed  Faulkes,  “  not  the  least  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  game.  They  have  a  primordial  right  to 
kill  the  other  cave-man  —  if  they  can.  In  Latin  countries 
the  men  whose  preserves  are  invaded  often  kill  the  woman 
too.  And  in  countries  like  our  own,  where  the  women  are 
more  petted  and  pedestaled,  they  often  do  the  killing  them¬ 
selves,  even  when  they  have  men  to  protect  them.  They  are 
unsportsmanlike  in  this,  that  they  have  no  close  season  —  it 
is  always  the  open  season  for  the  bad  man  who  preys  on 
female  innocence.” 

“  You  speak  as  if  the  world  were  a  vast  hunting-ground,” 
said  Sterling. 

“  Well,  it  is.  The  life  of  the  world  is  war.  Animals  prey 
on  each  other,  on  land  and  in  the  sea.  Our  ancestors  were 
cannibals.  To-day  we  live  on  the  lower  animals.  The  giant 
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ants  of  Africa  attack  us  when  we  are  disabled,  eat  us,  and 
polish  our  skeletons.  The  higher  carnivores  live  on  us  like 
the  man-eating  tigers  of  India.  We  humans  prey  on  each 
other.  Strong  nations  swallow  up  the  little  ones.  In  human 
life  the  sexes  prey  on  each  other.  The  young  males  prey 
on  the  young  females.  Those  among  the  young  females  who 
yield  in  the  struggle  then,  in  their  turn,  prey  on  all  of  the 
males  - — -  old  and  young ;  like  the  man-eating  tigresses,  they 
become  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  man.” 

Sterling  did  not  agree  with  Faulkes,  but  he  was  interested 
in  spite  of  himself. 

“  Your  world  is  entirely  an  animal  world,  then?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Of  course,”  returned  Faulkes,  in  surprise.  “  There  has 
always  been  talk  of  another  world,  a  later  life,  a  spirit  world, 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  For  ages  the  priests  have  ter¬ 
rified  men  and  women  with  threats  of  punishment  in  their 
spirit  world ;  for  ages  the  weaker  men  and  women  have  been 
awed  by  their  threats.  The  stronger  ones  do  not  heed  their 
threats  —  either  the  men  or  the  women.” 

Sterling  sighed.  “  It  is  a  savage  creed,”  he  said,  “  savage 
and  cruel.” 

“  Nature  is  cruel,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  Men  are  savage. 
So  are  women.  Women  are  more  cruel  than  men.  Why 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  angels?  In  these  days  they  de¬ 
mand  equality.  Be  it  so  —  give  it  to  them.  But  let  them 
accept,  with  that  equality,  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
it.” 

“  Are  they  up  to  it  ?  ”  asked  Sterling. 

Faulkes  laughed.  “Why  not?”  he  exclaimed.  “They 
are  equal  in  other  matters  —  why  not  in  that  ?  A  woman 
who  inherits  a  million  is  allowed  to  administer  it;  to  spend 
it  as  she  will ;  her  million  gives  her  great  power ;  she  may 
become  a  trustee  for  others  inheriting  millions;  she  buys  and 
sells  and  leases ;  she  is  held  responsible  by  the  law.  Yet  if 
she  individually  violates  the  moral  code,  she  is  held  not  re¬ 
sponsible  —  it  is  the  bad,  wicked  man.  She  pleads  the  baby 
act.  Bah !  ” 

“  Well,  no  one  can  deny  that  women  are  punished  in  this 
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world,”  said  Sterling.  “  If  you  do  not  believe  in  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  other  world,  how  about  the  men  here?  What 
punishment  do  they  receive  here?  You  said  just  now  that 
women  are  not  sportsmanlike.  You  speak  of  them  like  a 
big-game  hunter.  Yet  the  hunters  of  big  game  in  Africa 
and  India  at  least  run  risks  to  life  and  limb.  What  risk 
does  the  woman-hunter  run  ?  ” 

“  His  chase  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  lion-killer,” 
replied  Faulkes,  with  a  sardonic  smile.  “  If  there  is  an 
open  scandal,  the  man  is  liable  to  get  shot.  If  there  is  a 
suppressed  scandal,  he  is  liable  to  get  married.” 

“To  his  victim,  you  mean?”  inquired  Sterling. 

“  Yes,  if  you  choose  to  call  her  so.” 

“  Suppose  he  marries  another  woman  ?  ” 

“  Then  the  first  woman  is  extremely  apt  nowadays  to  shoot 
him  herself.  Thus,  you  see,  his  chase  is  dangerous.  He 
is  confronted  on  the  one  hand  with  marriage,  on  the  other 
with  death.  If  he  dare  not  choose  between  these  two  dread¬ 
ful  alternatives,  he  may  marry  the  second  woman.  Death 
may  then  still  confront  him  at  the  hands  of  the  first.  Ah, 
Sterling,  do  not  speak  lightly  of  the  perils  that  environ  the 
woman-hunter.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  these  perils  of  which  you  speak  deter 
many  from  the  chase?”  asked  Sterling. 

“  Oh,  yes,  many.  The  timid  are  appalled  by  these  dangers  ; 
they  marry  early  in  life,  and  remain  faithful  to  one  woman 
—  through  fear.  For  those  who  love  women  —  and  dan¬ 
ger  —  their  pursuit  is  fascinating.  But  it  is  not  so  for  the 
men  who  fear  danger.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  here  who  is 
very  fond  of  women,  and  just  now  is  enamoured  of  one  fas¬ 
cinating  but  vengeful  woman.  I  think  he  is  a  coward  at 
heart.  He  will  have  to  be  careful,  for  he  is  in  a  dangerous 
game.  The  battle  is  only  for  the  stouthearted.” 

“  Why  is  he  in  any  greater  danger  than  another  ?  ”  asked 
Sterling. 

“  Because  he  is  very  rich,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  rich  Lotharios  are  in  greater  danger  than 
the  poor  ones.  I  am  poor.  I  have  made  lots  of  money,  but 
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I  have  spent  it  all.  I  always  tell  women  that  I  am  poor, 
and  they  know  it  is  true.  So  I  am  safer  than  he.” 

“  I  don’t  know  the  man  you  mean - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  do,”  interrupted  Faulkes. 

“  But,”  Sterling  went  on,  “  I  admit  that  I  do  not  share 
your  views  as  to  the  danger  of  the  pursuit.  It  seems  to  me 
not  very  brave  and  tolerably  safe.” 

“  That  is  according  to  temperament,”  replied  Faulkes. 
“  Of  course  a  man  is  in  no  danger  who  runs  no  risks.  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.  But  look  at  those  fine  creatures 
- — -  look  at  their  pretty  faces,  their  red  lips,  their  white  teeth, 
their  sparkling  eyes,  their  silky  hair,  their  rounded  forms, 
their  elastic  footsteps.”  Fie  paused,  and  gazed  avidly  at 
the  brilliant  moving  throng.  “  Do  you  not  think  there  are 
many  men  who  would  willingly  go  to  the  devil  for  those 
beautiful  creatures  ?  Well,  there  are.  And  why  should  a 
man  love  one  woman  only  when  there  are  so  many  to  love  ?  ” 
His  question  remained  unanswered,  for  they  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  anxious-eyed  man  who  said : 

“  Beg  pardon,  but  would  either  of  you  like  to  take  a  hand 
at  cards  ?  ” 

Both  begged  off. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right  —  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you  —  but 
a  fellow  in  the  card-room  is  threatening  to  go  —  it  will  break 
up  the  game  —  he’s  ahead,  too  —  got  quitters’  cold  feet  — 
one  of  those  married  men  —  says  he’s  got  to  get  home !  Ha  ! 
Ha!”  He  laughed  a  mirthless,  sardonic  laugh.  “Go  home! 
Huh!  Well,  I’ll  hurry  back  —  perhaps  we  can  hold  him 
down  —  shame  to  break  up  a  game  —  sorry  to  interrupt 
you  —  thanks  all  the  same !  ” 

And  he  hastened  back  toward  the  card-room,  almost  col¬ 
liding  on  the  way  with  a  newcomer. 

“  There’s  Gaston  Tabarin,”  said  Sterling. 

“  So  it  is,”  assented  Faulkes,  looking  up  for  a  moment. 
Then,  turning  back  to  the  window,  he  resumed  his  sensuous 
contemplation  of  the  Eternal  Feminine. 
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The  newcomer  as  he  crossed  the  room  passed  near  the 
group  of  brokers. 

“  Why,  there’s  Tabarin,”  cried  Sampson.  “  Hello,  Gas¬ 
ton.  Won’t  you  join  us  in  a  drink?” 

“No  —  t’anks,”  replied  Tabarin,  pleasantly  enough,  but 
looking  askance  at  Munger  as  he  passed  them  to  join  the 
group  of  artists  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“  There  he  goes,”  said  Bangs,  philosophically,  “  passes  up 
our  invitation  to  drink,  and  joins  that  crowd.  All  of  ’em 
are  broke ;  all  of  ’em  have  their  credit  stopped ;  all  of  ’em 
have  to  pay  cash  for  a  drink  or  a  cigar  because  the  servants 
can’t  accept  their  cards.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cockerill,  “but  it’s  his  crowd  —  they’re  all 
artists  —  and  he’d  rather  talk  to  them  with  nothing  to  drink 
than  to  talk  to  us  with  champagne  in  magnums.” 

“  You’re  right,  Jack,”  assented  Sampson.  “  But  Tabarin’s 
a  sociable  chap.  If  none  of  his  bunch  were  here  he’d  join 
us  rather  than  be  alone.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  assented  Bangs  “  He  doesn’t  object  to 
brokers.  But  he  draws  the  line  at  ” —  he  paused  and  looked 
at  Munger  — “at  insurance  agents.” 

“  Well,  he’s  not  stuck  on  merchant  princes  either,”  added 
Cockerill,  following  Bangs’s  glance.  Munger  gazed  at  the 
two  uneasily,  and  then  turned  and  looked  after  the  disappear¬ 
ing  artist. 

“  Do  you  really  think,”  he  inquired,  anxiously,  “  that 
Tabarin  refused  to  drink  with  us  on  my  account?  ” 

“  Not  on  your  account  —  on  mine,”  replied  Cockerill,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  holding  up  his  signed  card.  “  But  on  account  of 
you  —  probably  yes.” 

“But  why?”  protested  Munger. 

“  Well,  if  you  must  know,”  replied  Cockerill,  “  because  you 
sell  groceries.” 

Munger  winced.  “  But  only  at  wholesale,”  he  demurred. 

“  Very  true,”  replied  Bangs,  “  but  you  know  he  stigmatizes 
all  dealers  as  Bourgeois 

“  Still,”  demurred  Munger,  “  he  is  always  quite  civil  to 
>> 

me. 
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“  Oh,  yes,”  assented  Cockerill,  “  Gaston  is  always  cour¬ 
teous;  but  he  draws  the  line  at  eating  and  drinking  with 
Bourgeois  —  particularly  drinking.” 

Munger  still  protested:  “  But  he  takes  orders  from  mer¬ 
chants.” 

“  Yes,  but  not  drinks,”  commented  Bangs,  dryly. 

“  Besides,”  added  Sampson,  “  Gaston  calls  them  commis¬ 
sions,  not  orders.” 

“  Then  again,”  added  Cockerill,  “  he  regards  eating  like 
the  Arabs  do  the  taking  of  bread  and  salt  under  their  tent- 
pole;  what  —  break  bread  with  a  sacre  Bourgeois?  Ne- 
vaire.” 

“  And  drinking,”  said  Bangs,  “  he  looks  upon  as  a  still 
more  sacred  ceremonial.” 

Munger  grew  sarcastic.  “  Really,”  said  he,  “  I’m  sur¬ 
prised  that  such  a  toploftical  person  would  accept  orders 
from  a  mere  grocery  worm  like  me.” 

“  Come,  Munger,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that,”  replied  Cockerill. 
“  You  are  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire.  Your  millions  are 
mitigating  circumstances,  of  course,  but  only  in  business  — 
not  socially,  according  to  Tabarin.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Bangs,  “  business  is  different.  Tabarin  would 
cheerfully  paint  you  a  picture.  Your  money  to  him  is  not 
sacre,  even  if  you  are.” 

“  Well,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  my  money  is  not 
despised,  if  I  am.  Tabarin  has  accepted  an  order  from  me 
to  paint  a  picture,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  paint  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Cockerill,  with  a  grin,  “  even  if  he  doesn’t 
paint  it,  he’ll  let  you  pay  for  it.  In  his  eyes  you  are  a  Philis¬ 
tine.  According  to  his  code  the  Philistines  may  be  —  in 
fact,  should  be  —  despoiled.” 

Munger  still  appeared  to  be  much  miffed.  “  Really,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  glad  that  his  code  doesn’t  prevail  generally 
in  the  Club.  You  brokers,  for  example,  do  not  share  it, 
I  hope?”  ' 

“  Oh,  no,”  cried  Sampson,  promptly,  “  your  money  is  good 
with  us,  Munger.” 

This  somewhat  blunt  declaration  was  softened  by  Bangs, 
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who  said :  “  Oh,  come,  Walter,  the  boys  think  Munger  is  all 
right,  even  if  he  is  suspected  of  being  a  millionaire.  It’s 
never  been  proved,  you  know.” 

“  Even  if  it  were,”  added  Cockerill,  magisterially,  “  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  Munger.  We  brokers  have  no  absurd 
prejudice  against  millionaires.” 

“  We  are  all  potential  millionaires  ourselves,”  said  Bangs. 

“Yes,  we  are  all  millionaires  —  in  our  minds,”  agreed 
Sampson. 

“  Besides,”  resumed  Cockerill,  “  we  brokers  always  have 
hopes  of  weaning  millionaires  from  the  dull  paths  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  rose-tinted  fairy-land  of  stocks.  Come,  brace 
up,  Munger.  Chuck  groceries,  and  in  a  little  while,  out  of 
a  poor  struggling  millionaire,  we’ll  make  you  a  multi-million¬ 
aire.  Come  on  in !  The  market’s  fine.” 

Munger  laughed.  “  Seriously,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  see 
why  my  occupation  should  seem  any  more  degrading  than 
yours,  even  to  an  artist  crank.  We  both  of  us  buy  and 
sell.” 

“  Ah,  true,  Munger,”  said  Bangs,  “  but  brokers  do  business 
on  honor,  you  know.” 

“  Not  any  more  than  merchants,”  retorted  Munger,  warmly. 

The  laugh  with  which  the  brokers  received  this  retort 
caused  even  Munger ’s  set  features  to  relax  into  a  smile. 

“  Now  listen,”  went  on  Bangs,  “  the  Board  of  Brokers 
over  which  I  preside  does  every  day  a  business  aggregating 
many  millions.  All  of  this  is  done  while  the  call  is  going 
on.  As  the  brokers  shout  their  bids  and  offers,  they  put 
down  their  acceptances  in  their  sales-books.  Often  they 
forget  their  sales-books,  and  jot  down  the  memoranda  on 
scraps  of  paper  or  even  on  their  shirt-cuffs.  In  feverish 
markets  they  sometimes  have  no  time  even  for  that,  and 
rely  on  their  memory.  I  call  off  the  sales  to  the  recorders 
as  fast  as  I  hear  them  amid  the  brokers’  roaring.  After  the 
call  of  each  stock  the  recorders  read  their  notes  of  sales  to 
the  Board  as  they  heard  them  from  me.  Then  is  the  time 
for  corrections,  omissions,  and  disputes,  if  any.  Frequently 
there  are  none.  Another  stock  is  taken  up,  and  the  call 
goes  on.” 
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“  Yes,”  interjected  Cockerill,  “  and  if  there  is  a  dispute 
over  sales  or  prices,  it  is  settled  then.” 

“  Sometimes,”  continued  Bangs,  “  there  is  a  dispute  over 
a  very  large  transaction  which  may  not  be  settled  during  the 
call.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  Board  goes  over 
the  matter,  listens  to  the  statements  of  all  concerned,  and 
settles  it  then.” 

“  The  Board’s  slate  is  clean  at  the  end  of  the  day,”  re¬ 
marked  Sampson. 

“  How  about  bad  debts  and  failures  ?  ”  asked  Munger. 

“  Every  broker  must  deliver  sold  stocks  and  pay  for  pur¬ 
chased  stocks  at  noon  of  the  next  day,”  said  Bangs.  “  If  he 
does  not,  he  is  treated  as  a  bankrupt  — -  but  inside  the  Board 
only.  If  he  does  not  settle,  then  all  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  other  brokers  in  transit  to  him  are  impounded ;  they  are 
sold  by  me,  the  Caller,  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  Board, 
for  account  of  his  creditors.  If  the  resulting  funds  are 
insufficient  to  meet  his  liabilities,  his  seat  in  the  Board  is 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.” 

“  Suppose  he  owes  money  to  some  one  outside  the  Board  — • 
a  client,  for  instance  —  what  then  ?  ”  asked  Munger. 

“  The  Board  settles  debts  and  disputes  only  between  its 
own  members,”  replied  Bangs.  “  Outsiders  may  settle  their 
claims  against  our  members  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to 
them  —  in  the  courts,  if  they  like.” 

“  Then  you  brokers  do  not  resort  to  the  courts  in  your 
disputes  ?  ”  asked  Munger. 

“  Practically  never,”  replied  Bangs.  “  Do  you  remember 
any  lawsuit  between  two  members  of  our  Board?” 

After  reflecting  a  moment,  Munger  admitted  that  he 
could  recall  none.  “  But,  suppose,”  he  asked,  “  that  for  the 
seat  of  a  delinquent  broker  an  outsider  offers  a  higher  price 
than  any  broker  is  willing  to  pay  —  what  then?  Will  you 
sell  it  to  him  ?  ” 

“  It  will  be  sold  to  him,  and  the  funds  used  to  meet  the 
defaulting  broker’s  debts,”  said  Bangs.  “  But  whether  he 
may  occupy  the  seat  remains  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
—  they  may  blackball  him.” 
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“  Rather  hard  on  the  purchaser,”  remarked  Munger. 

“We  are  looking  out  for  our  own  members,  and  not  for 
outsiders,”  replied  Bangs. 

“It’s  only  fair  to  add,”  here  interjected  Cockerill,  “that 
matters  rarely  reach  such  a  pass  as  Bangs  has  outlined.  If 
a  broker  gets  into  difficulties  —  and  the  smartest  of  us  some¬ 
times  do  —  his  comrades  are  more  than  willing  to  help  him. 
If  a  broker  fails,  his  fellow  brokers  will  often  accept  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  lend  him  the  money  to  start  in  again.” 

“Yes  —  it’s  happened  more  than  once,”  said  Sampson. 

“  Now,  Munger,  you  see  how  we  brokers  work  in  together,” 
went  on  Bangs.  “  Our  transactions  are  enormous,  and  prac¬ 
tically  on  honor.  We  settle  everything  the  day  it  takes  place. 
Each  day  is  a  new  day.  In  your  business,  if  a  little  grocer 
fails,  the  big  grocers  gather  round  the  corpse  and  strip  it 
to  the  bones.” 

“  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  picks  the  bones,”  added  Cock¬ 
erill. 

“  They  fight  each  other  to  levy  the  first  attachments,”  said 
Sampson. 

“  The  first  man  to  attach  takes  all  he  can  get,”  remarked 
Bangs. 

“  And  the  devil  takes  the  hindmost,”  cried  Sampson. 

“  After  the  corpse  of  the  defunct  is  sold  to  the  surgeons 
for  dissection,  and  his  skeleton  sold  to  the  anatomists,”  said 
Cockerill,  gravely,  “  a  committee  of  tardy  creditors  divides 
his  raiment.” 

“  Then  criminal  suits  are  brought  against  his  widow,”  de¬ 
clared  Sampson. 

“  And  his  son  is  black-listed  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,”  added  Bangs. 

Munger  laughed,  but  not  very  heartily.  “  Of  course  you 
don’t  believe  these  humorous  exaggerations  yourselves,”  he 
said. 

“  Well,  we  believe  this,”  said  Bangs.  “  In  your  business 
when  a  little  man  stumbles  and  falls,  the  big  men  jump  on 
him.  In  ours,  when  a  man  comes  to  grief,  everybody  tries 
to  put  him  on  his  feet  again.” 
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Munger  stood  stoutly  to  his  guns.  “  By  your  own  ad¬ 
mission,”  he  protested,  “  you  brokers  give  each  other  no 
credit.  We  do.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  retorted  Bangs,  “  we  give  unlimited 
credit.  I  don’t  know  what  Sampson,  here,  is  worth,  but  I 
know  that  to-morrow  morning  he  could  buy  in  the  Board, 
simply  on  his  credit,  one,  two,  or  three  million  dollars’  worth 
of  stocks.  We  give  credit,  but  we  have  a  settling  time.” 

Munger  concluded  to  shift  the  argument.  “  It  is  very 
remarkable,”  he  said,  “  that  you  brokers  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enforcing  your  iron-bound  rules,  for  settling,  on 
the  happy-go-lucky  Owl  Club.” 

The  three  brokers  looked  somewhat  startled,  not  to  say 
confused.  Cockerill  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  repel  this 
attack.  “Nothing  of  the  kind!”  he  cried.  “We  brokers 
are  not  responsible  for  those  rules.  It  was  the  merchants 
that  got  them  going.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  protested  Munger,  adroitly.  “  We  merchants 
are  used  to  settlements  at  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days.  You 
brokers  are  the  ones  that  believe  in  immediate  settlements. 
And  as  a  result  you  have  forced  your  artistic  brothers  to 
a  cash-on-the-nail  plan.  Look  at  that  group  over  there  — 
they  all  have  to  pay  cash  —  when  they  have  any.” 

The  confusion  into  which  the  brokers  were  thrown  by 
this  flank  attack  was  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  Harry 
Barry.  This  genial  journalist  occupied  a  middle  ground 
between  the  art  groups  and  the  commercial  groups.  At 
sight  of  him  Munger  forgot  his  discussion  of  commercial 
ethics  with  the  brokers,  and  remembered  their  discussion  of 
art  ethics  as  involved  between  him  and  Tabarin. 

“  There’s  Harry  Barry,”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  asked  him  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  Tabarin.  Oh,  Barry!  ” 

Barry,  a  pleasant-faced  man  of  thirty,  approached  them. 
He  was  of  that  type  of  Celt  which  is  merry,  quick-witted, 
a  little  disposed  to  blarney. 

“  Hallo,  boys.  What  is  it,  Munger  ?  ” 

“Barry,  what’s  the  matter  with  Tabarin?  He  treats  me 
very  coldly  —  hardly  speaks  to  me  since  I  gave  him  that 
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picture  order.  You  know  I  asked  you  to  try  and  smooth 
things  over.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Barry,  “and  I  began  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  per  your  instructions.  But  I  ran  up  against  a 
stump  at  once.” 

“  How  so?” 

“  Tabarin  grew  irritated  because,  he  said,  you  kept  drop¬ 
ping  in  and  asking  if  he  had  begun  work  yet.” 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  offensive  about  that,  is  there?” 
demanded  Munger. 

“  He  found  it  so.  But  the  great  stumbling-block,  I’m 
afraid,  is  that  you’ve  paid  him  an  advance.  Is  that  the 
case  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Munger,  “  the  moment  he  asked  me,  I  let 
him  have  an  advance.” 

Barry  shook  his  head.  “  That’s  bad  —  I’m  afraid  it’s 
a  hopeless  case.  Tabarin  never  finishes  a  picture  when  he 
receives  an  advance.” 

“  Is  that  so  ?  ”  cried  the  chop-fallen  Munger.  “  What  a 
very  extraordinary  person !  I  thought  if  I  accommodated 
him  with  a  loan,  he  would  be  grateful.” 

“  That’s  the  sore  point,”  commented  Barry,  “  the  loan.  In 
Tabarin’s  eyes  you  have  completely  transformed  your  posi¬ 
tion  toward  him.  You  are  no  longer  an  art  patron  —  you 
are  now  a  creditor.” 

“  Bless  my  soul,”  stammered  Munger.  “  Is  it  possible  he 
feels  that  way?” 

“  Yes ;  now  that  Tabarin  owes  you  money,  he  looks  on  you 
with  dislike  and  fear.” 

“  Dear  me!  ”  ejaculated  the  melancholy  Munger,  “  what  a 
strange  person.  And  you  think  he  won’t  finish  the  picture?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  he  won’t,”  replied  Barry. 

There  was  a  pause.  At  last  Munger  spoke :  “  Do  you 
think  you  could  do  anything,  Barry,  to  —  to  sort  of  fix  things 
up?  You  know  I’ve  been  relying  on  you.  I  was  sure,  until 
just  now,  that  Tabarin  felt  quite  friendly  toward  me.” 

Barry  reflected  deeply.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  it’s  a  very 
delicate  matter.  I  know  Gaston,  and  in  these  matters  he  is 
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as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  However,  I’ve  been  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  smooth  matters  over.” 

There  was  another  pause.  Munger  broke  it.  “  Of 
course,”  he  said,  slowly,  “  any  little  necessary  expense  that 
you  have  incurred - 

Barry  interrupted.  “  Oh,”  he  said  briskly,  “  when  you 
asked  me  to  take  the  matter  up,  I  assumed  you  would  give 
me  carte  blanche  in  expenses,  of  course.” 

Munger  sighed.  “  Yes,”  he  said  slowly,  “  of  course.” 
And  then  after  another  pause  he  added :  “  How  did  you 
begin  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  replied  Barry,  “  I  began  by  sending  Tabarin  some 
good  red  wine.” 

“  With  my  name  on  it,  I  presume  ?  ”  asked  the  modest 
Munger. 

“  Oh,  no,”  promptly  replied  Barry,  “  anonymously.”  Then 
noticing  Munger’s  discomfiture,  he  added :  “  But  only  at 
first.  Tabarin  will  know  who  was  the  generous  donor  —  at 
the  proper  time.  I  merely  wished  to  surround  the  gifts  with 
a  pleasant  and  provocative  mystery.” 

“  Sorry  you  did  not  tell  me,”  remarked  Munger.  “  We 
have  a  cut-rate  line  of  vin  ordinaire  just  now  for  the  cheaper 
French  restaurants  —  that  would  have  been  just  the  thing 
for  Tabarin.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  Barry,  briskly.  “  Tabarin  never  drinks 
red  ink  except  when  he  is  broke.” 

“  Why,”  said  Munger  severely,  “  we  drink  it  ourselves  at 
home  except  when  we  have  company.”  He  paused  uneasily. 
“  What  did  you  send  him  then  ?  ” 

“  I  sent  a  couple  of  cases  of  St.  Julien  —  the  kind  that 
comes  wire-wound.” 

“  My  gracious  !  That  costs  two  dollars  a  bottle !  ”  faltered 
Munger. 

“Two-fifty,”  corrected  Barry.  “You  are  quoting  the 
wholesale  rate.” 

Munger  gazed  at  Barry  apprehensively.  “  And  then  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“  And  then,”  Barry  went  on  calmly,  “  I  waited  for  a  decent 
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interval  —  a  day  or  two,  for  the  wine  to  disappear.”  Munger 
stirred  slightly.  “  Then  I  followed  it  up  with  several  dozens 
of  bottled  beer.  Tabarin  is  an  ardent  Frenchman,  but  he 
has  no  absurd  prejudice  against  the  blonde  beverage  of  the 
hated  Teuton.” 

Here  Barry  paused,  inhaled  luxuriously,  and  then  exhaled 
a  large  smoke-ring,  through  which  he  blew  a  lesser  one. 

Munger  gazed  at  him  uneasily.  “  By  this  time,”  he  said, 
“  I  suppose  you  told  him  who - ” 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  Barry,  “  always  make  haste  slowly. 
After  the  beer  I  sent  a  large  quantity  of  the  highest  priced 
Egyptian  cigarettes.  I  can’t  afford  to  smoke  such  cigarettes. 
That’s  one  of  the  few  things  I  envy  you  merchant  princes.” 

Munger  breathed  hard.  He  looked  at  Barry,  and  opened 
his  mouth,  but  the  words  failed  to  come.  Barry  gazed  up  at 
the  ceiling,  as  if  trying  to  remember.  “  Let  me  see,”  he 
mused.  “  The  next  of  your  gifts,  Munger,  was  a  half  dozen 
of  French  cognac  —  vintage  cognac.  I  think  I  sent  with  it 
a  half  dozen  of  assorted  liqueurs  —  maraschino  and  the  like, 
you  know.  Tabarin  likes  to  confection  his  own  chasse-cafe, 
heinf  ” 

Munger  gazed  at  him  with  staring  eyes. 

“  Tabarin  is  a  daisy  at  making  a  coffee-chaser  of  liqueurs,” 
Barry  went  on.  “  You  must  try  one  some  time,  Munger.” 

Munger  swallowed  slightly,  as  if  his  throat  were  parched. 
“  I  should  be  delighted,”  he  said  dryly,  “  but  as  we  don’t  seem 
to  be  on  speaking  terms,  the  time  seems  remote.” 

Barry,  who  was  the  most  kind-hearted  Irishman  alive, 
dropped  his  air  of  banter. 

“  I  think  the  time  .has  come  to  tell  Tabarin  who  the  un¬ 
known  is,”  he  replied.  “  He’s  over  there  with  his  band  of 
Bohemian  brothers  —  all  broke  and  happy.  I’ll  go  over, 
button-hole  him,  and  reveal  the  secret.” 


The  Hooting  and  the  Hazing  of  the  Owls 

When  Barry  joined  the  art  group,  he  was  greeted 
warmly,  particularly  by  Tabarin,  who  was  smoking  a 
cork-tipped  Egyptian  cigarette.  He  proffered  the  box  to 
Barry. 

“  How,  then,  artist  of  the  hidden  riches,”  cried  Barry, 
“  how  come  that  you  smoke  the  cigarettes  of  the  Orient, 
while  your  poor  studio-mates  smoke  clay  pipes  and  five-cent 
cigars  ?  ” 

Tabarin  smiled  indulgently.  “True,”  he  replied,  “I 
smoke  Egyptians ;  I  drink  the  white  wines  of  the  Medoc, 
the  red  wines  of  the  Golden  Hill.  Why  not  then?  ” 

“  Yet  we,  your  brothers,”  went  on  Barry  with  serio-comic 
reproach,  “  we  are  doomed  to  drink  the  little  blue  of  Gascony 
or  the  red  ink  of  California.  Explain,  O  richissime  artist! 
Explain  this  mystery  !  ” 

“  I  believe  you  then.  It  is  indeed  a  mystery,”  assented 
Tabarin.  “  Sapristi!  since  several  days  an  unknown  bom¬ 
bards  my  studio  with  the  fine  wines,  the  cognac,  the  liqueurs, 
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the  cigarettes  —  and  what  know  I?  Crenom!  Yet  no  one 
knows  from  whom  they  come.” 

There  was  much  speculation  in  the  artist  circle.  Blind 
guesses  were  hazarded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
donor.  Jim  Marion,  the  sculptor,  propounded  the  thought 
that  it  was  analogous  to  “  conscience  money  ” —  some  art 
patron  who  feared  he  had  not  paid  Tabarin  enough  for  a 
picture.  This  theory  was  unanimously  rejected.  At  last 
Barry  determined  that  the  psychological  moment  had  arrived. 

“  Listen,  Gaston,”  he  said,  taking  Tabarin  aside,  “  do  you 
know  Mr.  Munger  ?  ” 

Tabarin  exploded:  “Do  I  know  him?  Sapristi!  Do  I 
know  him?  Sacre  Bourgeois!  Do  I  know  him?  Sacree 
Canaille!  Do  I  know  him?  My  faith,  yes.  And  I  owe  him 
money.  He  gave  me  an  order,  and  then  loaned  me  money. 
Cre  nom  de  nom!  But  does  this  infamous  Bourgeois  think 
to  buy  Tabarin  with  his  dirty  money  ?  I  spit  upon  it !  I 
despise  him !  I  shall  never  paint  his  picture !  Jamais  — 
jamais  —  au  grand  jamais /” 

“  Be  calm,  Gaston,”  interrupted  Barry,  soothingly.  “  You 
do  him  an  injustice.  He  is  not  a  Sacre  Bourgeois.  True,  he 
is  a  Bourgeois,  but  with  extenuating  circumstances.” 

Tabarin  dissented  violently  with  head,  hands,  and  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Barry  continued  his  labor  of  explanation  and  propitiation. 
“Yes,  Gaston,  he  is  a  Bourgeois,  but  what  would  you?  He 
can  not  help  it  —  he  was  born  so.  His  father  was  Bourgeois, 
his  mother  Bourgeoise.  True,  he  is  rich  —  enormously,  dis¬ 
gustingly  rich.  But  that  he  can  not  help  —  he  probably 
inherited  riches,  and  has  added  to  the  crime  with  the  years. 
But  the  poor  man  means  well,  and  he  admires  —  nay,  he 
idolizes  you.” 

“  But  he  is  a  usurer,  a  pawnbroker,  a  shylock !  ”  cried 
Tabarin.  “  Sapristi!  Because  he  has  loaned  me  money  he 
thinks  he  owns  my  brush,  that  he  can  enslave  and  debauch 
the  art  of  Tabarin.” 

“Not  so,”  replied  Barry,  “he  worships  you  from  afar. 
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He  tells  me  that  he  went  often  to  your  studio,  but  fearing 
that  he  bored  you” — Tabarin  nodded  violently — -“he  stayed 
away.  And  he  confided  to  me,”  went  on  Barry  sentimentally, 
“  that  he  feared  that  you  did  not  like  him,  but  he  urged  me 
to  send  you  little  envoys  of  wine  and  other  things  to  suit 
your  tastes.  And  he  swore  me  to  the  most  profound  secrecy.” 

Here  Barry  paused  melodramatically.  “  I  have  broken 
my  oath,”  he  went  on,  “  but  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  you 
rail  at  this  generous,  this  simple-hearted,  this  admirable  mil¬ 
lionaire.  Loathsome  as  is  his  capitalistic  condition,  he  looks 
up  to  you  as  a  worm  in  the  mire  looks  up  at  a  star.  He 
admires  and  reveres  you,  Gaston,  for  your  genius.  Do  not, 
I  pray  you,  speak  so  harshly  of  this  lowly  Bourgeois  who 
thus  idolizes  you.” 

For  some  moments  Tabarin  gazed  at  Barry  in  silence. 
Then  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  long  mustaches  bristled.  At  first 
Barry  feared  it  might  be  with  rage.  But  no  —  it  was  excite¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  gratitude. 

“  Jusqu’au  revoir!  ”  he  said  hurriedly,  “  I  go  !  I  go  !  ” 

“  But  where?  ”  asked  Barry,  still  in  doubt.  The  art  circle 
pricked  up  their  ears. 

“To  my  studio,”  said  Tabarin,  excitedly,  “to  begin  work 
—  on  Munger’s  picture  —  tout  de  suite  —  now  —  au  plus 
vite.”  And  he  shot  from  the  circle.  As  he  passed  the  broker 
group  which  Barry  had  lately  left,  he  startled  them  by  direct¬ 
ing  a  cheery  smile  and  a  cordial  hand-wave  at  the  amazed 
M  unger. 

When  they  recovered  their  breath  Jack  Cocker  ill  was 
the  first  to  speak:  “  Tabarin  seems  to  have  conceived  a  vio¬ 
lent  fancy  for  you  all  of  a  sudden,  Munger.” 

“Yes,”  replied  that  surprised  art  patron. 

“  That  Barry  is  surely  a  wonder-worker,”  went  on  Cock- 
erill,  in  bewilderment. 

Like  the  broker  group,  the  artists  gazed  in  surprise  after 
Tabarin  as  he  flashed  from  the  room.  The  art  group  differed 
greatly  from  the  brokers.  There  is  more  individualism  among 
artists  than  among  men  in  commercial  pursuits.  For  one 
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thing,  the  art  persons  run  more  to  hair  and  whiskers.  This 
harmless  peculiarity  of  art  persons  usually  excites  the  mirth 
of  commercial  persons.  Yet  a  shaven  man  is  not  necessarily 
wiser  than  a  bearded  one.  Commercial  persons  seem  to  run 
toward  uniformity  —  certainly  external.  Whether  they  fur¬ 
nish  the  interior  of  their  head-pieces  with  the  same  uni¬ 
formity  as  that  with  which  they  decorate  the  outside  is  an 
open  question.  Certainly  artists  do  not ;  they  devote  more 
attention  to  the  inside  of  their  skulls.  Many  of  them  are 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  their  outer  man, 
while  nearly  all  of  them  have  the  courage  of  their  whiskers. 
This  is  notoriously  not  the  case  among  laymen.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  a  budding  mustache  on  a  British  bank-clerk  would 
have  resulted  in  his  immediate  discharge.  Even  in  American 
banks  at  that  time  it  would  have  aroused  suspicion.  Later, 
the  banker  mustache  was  permitted  in  America.  Now  all 
the  mustaches  in  American  banking  and  business  circles  are 
gray  mustaches,  and  their  wearers  are  looked  upon  by  the 
clean-shaven  juniors  as  “has-beens.” 

It  is  not  only  among  commercial  persons  that  external 
uniformity  prevails.  In  the  French  Navy,  for  example,  a 
tradition  of  whiskers  persists  —  side-whiskers ;  a  mustached 
or  full-bearded  admiral  is  almost  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand  a  side-whiskered  French  general  would  probably  be 
cashiered  ;  he  may,  however,  wear  a  mustache  or  a  full  beard. 

But  the  French  artist  —  like  the  winds  of  heaven  which 
blow  whither  they  list  —  wears  what  he  will.  On  the  side¬ 
walk  terraces  of  the  Paris  cafes  affected  by  the  art  tribe  one 
sees  conical  plug  hats,  slouch  hats,  tam-o’-shanters,  and 
berets,  beneath  which  are  keen  faces  lost  in  luxuriant  jungles 
of  hair. 

Like  the  French  artists,  our  group  differed  from  the 
brokers  in  being  hairier  —  more  poilu.  Tabarin,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  wore  a  curly  beard  with  floating  mustaches,  and  a  great 
shock  of  hair.  In  moments  of  excitement  his  mustaches 
ceased  to  float,  and  bristled  strangely. 

George  Rowe,  although  a  Western  American,  affected  a 
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pair  of  silky  blonde  Dundrearies,  which  were  his  secret  pride. 

Louis  Le  Beau,  although  born  in  America,  was  of  French 
parents,  and  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  are  bi-lingual 
from  childhood.  Le  Beau  had  studied  in  Paris,  and  swore  by 
the  Lcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  was  big,  tall,  handsome.  His 
American  environment  had  modified  the  artist-yearning  for 
facial  hair,  and  he  contented  himself  with  a  small  black  mus¬ 
tache.  His  big  black  eyes  and  little  black  mustache  were 
reputed  to  cause  commotions  in  feminine  bosoms  —  a  fact 
of  which  Le  Beau  was  well  aware. 

Jim  Marion,  the  sculptor,  was  a  Yankee,  and  had  a  Yan¬ 
kee  twang.  He  had  the  facial  and  physical  characteristics  of 
his  Puritan  forebears,  and  was  whiskerless.  But  his  cosmic 
point  of  view  was  as  different  from  theirs  as  night  from  day. 

Gus  Hardy,  although  American  to  the  bone,  wore  his  hair 
very  long,  with  a  pompadour  upraise  in  front ;  he  had  droop¬ 
ing  mustaches,  which  he  was  fond  of  dipping  in  Munich 
beer. 

Jack  McNally  was,  of  all  the  group,  the  most  unique.  He 
boasted  mustaches  extending  to  his  ears ;  a  long  pointed 
beard  depended  from  his  chin;  he  wore  a  tall  black  bandit 
hat  with  an  enormous  brim.  Regardless  of  the  temperature, 
a  black  cloak  hung  from  his  shoulders  to  his  heels.  He  fre¬ 
quented  Italian  restaurants,  where  he  conversed  fluently  in 
lingua  Romana,  breaking  at  times  into  English,  flavored  with 
a  strong  brogue,  when  an  American  acquaintance  accosted 
him.  The  amazement  of  Americans  over  his  fluent  Italian 
made  him  as  pleased  as  a  child.  The  astonishment  of  Italians 
over  his  Corkonian  English  gave  him  great  delight.  But  he 
was  tickled  all  over  when  told  that  he  looked  like  Fra  Diavolo. 
McNally  had  the  exterior  of  a  bandit  and  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Barry  was  forced  to  appease  the  curiosity  of  the  surprised 
artists  when  Tabarin  hastily  left  the  room.  Barry  told  his 
story  briefly.  They  listened  with  deep  interest. 

“  Ah,  Gaston’s  a  wonder,”  remarked  Jim  Marion,  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  admiringly.  “  He’ll  begin  blocking  out  that  picture  now, 
and  he’ll  have  it  half  done  by  night.” 
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“  Yes,”  assented  Gus  Hardy,  who,  although  a  Munich  man, 
frankly  admired  the  brilliant  Frenchman.  “  And  he’ll  go  on 
working  at  it  after  dark.” 

“He  can’t,”  dissented  George  Rowe. 

“Why  can’t  he?” 

“  No  gas.” 

The  thought  of  a  cold-blooded  corporation  shutting  off 
their  colleague’s  inspiration  with  a  gas-meter  seemed  to  op¬ 
press  the  artist  circle,  and  they  were  silent  for  a  moment. 
At  last  Jack  McNally  (a  Rome  man)  spoke: 

“  Ah,  ’tis  a  big  man  he  is,  Gaston.” 

“  Well,  you  Hibernian-Italian,”  said  Louis  Le  Beau,  the 
tall  and  statuesque  Franco- American,  “  why  don’t  you  go 
on  and  say  that  Gaston  would  have  been  a  great  artist  if  he’d 
studied  at  Rome  ?  ” 

“  I  do  say  it,”  retorted  McNally,  belligerently.  “  There’s 
not  a  French  artist  who’s  intoirely  great  except  the  painters 
who  won  the  Grand  Prix  and  studied  at  Rome.  Not  a  wan! 
I  would  not  give  tin  cints  for  all  the  rest  —  all  of  thim! 
Corpo  di  Bacco!” 

Here  a  controversy  broke  out  and  raged  violently  over 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Old  Masters,  the  Modern  Mas¬ 
ters,  the  Impressionists,  the  Classicists,  the  Paris  School,  the 
Munich  School,  the  Rome  School.  It  never  was  settled.  It 
came  to  an  end  only  when  all  were  talking  together  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices,  and  Jack  Cockerill  yelled  in  alarm  from 
across  the  room,  demanding  whether  he  should  ring  in  a  riot 
call  or  a  fire  alarm.  The  belligerents  calmed  down,  and 
laughed  indulgently. 

“  If  all  the  brokers  were  like  Jack,  we  would  like  thim 
betther,”  remarked  McNally;  “but  annyway  we  like  thim 
betther  than  anny  of  those  merchant  princes.  Sangre  de 
Cristo !  ” 

“  Come,  come,  Jack,”  said  Jim  Marion,  with  an  austere  air, 
“  even  if  you  do  make  your  living  painting  altar-pieces  you 
ought  not  to  take  the  holy  names  in  vain.” 

“What  holy  names  do  ye  mane?”  queried  Jack.  “Holy 
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Families  or  merchant  princes?  Most  of  the  mimbers  of  this 
Club  wud  think  ye  mane  the  latther.  Spirito  Santo!” 

“  Well,  Tabarin  doesn’t,”  interjected  Gus  Hardy. 

“  Thrue  for  ye  !  ”  replied  Jack. 

“  Ah,”  went  on  Le  Beau,  reminiscentially,  “  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  time  I  really  knew  Tabarin.  It  was  up  in  the 
Redwoods.  Three  or  four  of  us  kids  had  a  camp  there.  I 
was  then  a  long-legged  student - ” 

“  Ye  are  sthill,”  interrupted  McNally. 

“  Come  off,  Jack,”  said  Le  Beau.  “  Tabarin  was  with  the 
Owl  camp,  preparing  for  the  Midsummer  outing.  So  was 
Jim,  there.” 

Marion  nodded.  “  I  remember.” 

“  Tabarin  was  supposed  to  be  busy  painting  scenery  for 
the  forest  play.  Jim  Marion  was  sculping  a  gigantic  statue 
of  St.  John  of  Bohemia  —  in  plaster.” 

“  Yes,  and  by  the  powers  I  remember  too,”  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  Barry.  “  Tabarin  kept  me  busy  cleaning  his  brushes, 
and  Jim  Marion  commandeered  me  as  mortar-mixer  for  his 
plastic  branch  of  art.  Thus  I  have  been  a  humble  follower  — 
in  fact,  a  camp  follower  —  of  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture.” 

“  One  would  never  suspect  it  from  your  art  criticisms, 
Harry,”  remarked  Le  Beau.  “  Well,  Tabarin  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  at  our  camp,  which  was  on  the  river  bluff, 
a  mile  from  the  Owls.  He  devoted  his  time  there  to  loafing, 
and  trying  to  make  us  loaf  too ;  but  being  all  incipient  Titians 
and  embryo  Rafaels,  we  refused  to  loaf,  and  worked  hard. 
Our  only  diversion  was  to  visit  a  camp  of  young  ladies  in 
bloomers,  further  down  the  river.  Nice  girls  —  they  liked  us.” 

Le  Beau  looked  into  the  mirror  before  which  he  had 
accidentally  seated  himself,  and  twirled  his  mustache. 

“  But  alas !  ”  he  went  on.  “  One  day  they  came  to  pay  us 
a  return  visit,  and  that  loafer  Tabarin  happened  along.  He 
has  a  weakness  for  girls.  He  laid  himself  out  to  please 
them.  He  began  by  painting  a  beautiful  crest  on  one  bloomer 
lady’s  big  straw  hat.  Then  he  painted  an  escutcheon  on  the 
linen  blouse-front  of  another.” 
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“  I  remember,”  cried  Jim  Marion,  “  and  he  persisted  in 
using  his  palette-hand  instead  of  a  mahlstick.” 

“Yes.  And  then  —  confound  him!  —  he  refused  to  paint 
any  more  of  them  in  our  camp,  and  the  whole  bunch  of 
bloomers  followed  him  to  the  Owl  camp.” 

“  Like  the  Pied  Piper,”  said  Gus  Hardy. 

“  Exactly.  Well,  we  never  saw  them  again.”  And  Le 
Beau  sighed. 

“  Never  mind,  Louis  boy,  ye  have  seen  a  manny  others,” 
remarked  McNally. 

Le  Beau  smiled  without  replying,  and  gazed  complacently 
at  his  handsome  self  reflected  in  the  large  mirror. 

“  Tabarin  is  a  wonder,”  said  Jim  Marion.  “  After  those 
girls  went  away  he  quit  loafing,  and  painted  a  pair  of  por¬ 
tieres  for  the  unveiling  of  my  statue  of  St.  John.  They  were 
fifty  feet  high,  done  in  distemper.  He  used  two  tall  red¬ 
woods  for  a  paint  frame.  My  God !  I  was  afraid  he’d  break 
his  neck !  ” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Gus  Hardy,  “  he  climbed  up  and  down 
like  a  monkey  —  holding  on  with  his  left  hand,  and  painting 
with  his  right.” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Barry,  casually,  “  when  I  was  model¬ 
ling  my  statue  of  St.  John  up  there,  my  assistant,  Jim  Marion, 
did  a  queer  thing.  He  insisted  on  constructing  out  of  planks 
what  was  practically  a  skeleton  for  the  big  Saint  —  spinal 
column,  ribs,  arm-bones,  thigh-bones  —  the  whole  business. 
This  forty-foot  skeleton  was  quite  the  most  remarkable  thing 
I  ever  saw.  One  Owl  member  who  arrived  from  the  city 
with  a  slight  alcoholic  overload,  gazed  upon  it  in  terror,  and 
fled  shrieking  into  the  forest.  He  thought  he  had  ’em.” 

“  Did  you  let  your  assistant  carry  out  his  absurd  idea, 
Barry  ?  ”  asked  Le  Beau. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  replied  Barry,  nonchalantly.  “  I  thought  I’d 
humor  him.  When  he  had  the  carpenter-work  done  I  draped 
some  burlap  over  it  and  covered  it  with  plaster.  Ah,  boys, 
you  should  have  seen  that  gigantic  statue  take  life  under  my 
skillful  hands.  Even  I,  its  creator,  was  startled.  It  shows 
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the  difference  between  a  mere  mechanic  like  Jim,  and  a 
Phidias  like  myself.” 

The  chuckle  which  ran  around  the  circle  aroused  Marion. 
“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  dubs  make  me  laugh.  Nobody 
could  model  even  a  fake  statue  any  other  way;  no  sculptor 
could  make  a  body  without  bones  —  that  is,  no  sculptor  ex¬ 
cept  Barry  here.” 

“  These  rival  sculptors  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  blows,” 
commented  George  Rowe. 

“  All  the  painters  in  camp  were  as  much  surprised  at  my 
methods  as  Barry  was,”  went  on  the  aggrieved  sculptor. 
“  You  daubers  all  live  in  Flatland ;  with  your  pots  and 
brushes  you  materialize  your  two-dimensional  pipe-dreams 
and  call  them  life.  They  are  not.  There  are  three  dimensions 
in  this  world,  and  some  say  there  may  be  four.” 

“  You  were  talking  of  Pied  Pipers  and  walk-outs,”  said 
Gus  Hardy.  “  The  best  thing  Tabarin  ever  did  was  when 
he  headed  a  revolt,  and  walked  out  of  the  Owl  Club,  followed 
by  all  the  artists.” 

“  And  founded  the  Palette  Club,”  said  George  Rowe. 

“  The  next  best  thing  he  did,”  said  Barry,  “  was  when  he 
walked  back  into  the  Owl  Club,  followed  by  all  the  artists.” 

“  Well,  maybe  so,”  assented  Hardy,  reluctantly.  “  I  admit 
we  couldn’t  pay  the  first  month’s  rent  of  the  Palette  Club 
rooms,  and  the  hard-hearted  landlord  confiscated  all  our 
pictures.” 

“  But  Tabarin  niver  came  back,”  cried  McNally,  defiantly, 
“  till  the  Owl  Club  presinted  to  him  the  heads  of  the  direc- 
thors  who  had  offended  him  — -on  a  platther,  mind  ye,  like 
San  Giovanne  Battista.” 

“Jack,  is  that  the  Italian  for  John  the  Baptist?”  queried 
George  Rowe. 

“  Av  coorse  it  is.” 

“  Sounds  like  a  sneeze,”  remarked  Rowe. 

“Do  ye  think  so?”  replied  Jack.  “Well,  the  Owl  direc- 
thors  found  we  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  They  soon  repinted. 
Repintance  is  good  for  the  sowl.” 
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The  artist  group  were  seated  near  the  card-room.  From 
its  open  door  came  enigmatic  remarks : 

“  Oh,  cut  it  out  and  play!  ” 

“  Say,  is  this  a  talk-fest  or  a  card-game?  ” 

“  When  you  goin’  to  play  —  eh  ?  Any  old  time  will  do  !  ” 
“  For  the  love  of  Mike,  stop  talking  and  play  cards  !  ” 

Through  the  mirky  atmosphere  —  due  to  tobacco  smoke 
and  heated  language  —  one  could  dimly  discern  the  gentle¬ 
men  emitting  these  aphorisms,  staples  of  the  card-room. 
Long  hours  of  toil  at  the  tables  in  deoxygenated  surround¬ 
ings,  struggling  for  minute  gains,  had  probably  soured  their 
sunny  tempers,  hence  the  brusqueness  of  their  repartee. 

Out  of  the  card-room  there  came  hurriedly  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  the  same  anxious  look,  who  had  accosted  Faulkes 
and  Sterling.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  scrutinizing  the 
artist  group,  but  seemed  disappointed,  and  did  not  tarry  — 
he  passed  them  by.  He  crossed  the  room  to  the  broker  group, 
upon  his  anxious  countenance  a  hopeful  air. 

“  Perhaps  one  of  you  fellows  would  like  to  take  a  hand  at 
cards  ?  ”  he  hazarded. 

Apparently  nobody  did. 

His  hopeful  look  disappeared.  “  Too  bad,”  he  remarked, 
fretfully.  “  Haines  says  he’s  got  to  go  home,  or  he’ll  be 
late  for  dinner.  Extraordinary  how  selfish  these  married 
men  are.  Upset  a  lot  of  people  just  to  accommodate  his 
wife.  Humph!  Say,  have  any  of  you  fellows  seen  Red- 
field?” 

Nobody  had. 

“  I  wonder  if  he’s  in  the  Club.  Say,  boy,  is  Mr.  Redfield 
in  the  Club?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  seen  him  in  the  reading-room.” 

“  Is  he  busy  ?  —  writing  letters  or  anything  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  he’s  readin’  a  book.” 

“  Oh,  reading  a  book,  eh?  If  he’s  only  reading  a  book  he 
hasn’t  a  thing  to  do.  Boy,  give  him  Mr.  Plunkett’s  compli¬ 
ments,  and  tell  him  we’d  like  to  have  him  take  a  hand  at  cards. 
Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you  fellows.” 
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“  Don’t  mention  it,”  replied  Bangs  for  the  group.  Mr. 
Plunkett  hastily  withdrew  to  the  dim  and  mirky  card-room. 
A  rear  view  disclosed  that  the  back  of  his  coat,  the  seat  of 
his  trousers,  and  the  elbows  of  his  sleeves  were  all  highly 
polished  from  constant  attrition  with  the  leather  chairs  of 
the  card-room.  His  temper,  however,  although  also  in  con¬ 
stant  attrition,  did  not  seem  to  have  received  the  same  polish 
as  his  apparel. 

“  Queer,”  said  Cockerill  philosophically,  “  some  of  those 
fellows  wonder  how  we  can  stand  it  for  an  hour  a  day  in 
the  Board  to  make  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  Yet  they’ll 
sit  in  that  punky  card-room  all  day  long  to  make  a  dollar 
and  six  bits.” 

“  What  is  queerer,”  added  Bangs,  “  is  the  way  they  utilize 
the  married  men.  There’s  Plunkett  kicking  because  Haines 
wants  to  go  home  and  get  his  dinner.  Yet  Plunkett  and  his 
bunch  have  made  Haines  chairman  of  the  House  Committee, 
which  means  Club  Housekeeper.” 

“  It  is  odd,”  assented  Cockerill,  “  but  the  House  Committee 
is  always  made  up  of  married  men.  The  Plunketts  and  the 
bachelors  generally  put  these  official  rosettes  on  them,  and 
the  poor  fellows  go  strutting  around,  proud  of  their  au¬ 
thority.” 

“  Yet  at  home,”  said  Munger,  “  their  wives  say  they  are 
intensely  bored  by  any  talk  of  household  details  —  at  least, 
so  my  wife  tells  me.” 

“  Still,  they  spend  hours  here  struggling  with  household 
details,”  remarked  Bangs.  “  They  have  to  inspect  the  Club 
from  cellar  to  attic  — -  the  servants  are  always  hiding  turkeys, 
hams,  and  bottles,  to  swipe  when  the  coast  is  clear.” 

“  And  the  members  lie  in  wait  for  the  committee  with  com¬ 
plaints,”  said  Cockerill.  “Jones  complains  that  Smith  drops 
his  boots  loudly  when  going  to  bed,  and  thinks  the  House 
Committee  ought  to  stop  it.  Robinson  says  his  bath  water 
is  never  hot  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  committee’s 
failing  to  remedy  it  is  gross  neglect.” 
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“  And  all  the  members  complain  about  the  table,”  said 
Munger. 

“  True,”  remarked  Bangs,  “  yet  poor  Haines  spends  half  of 
his  time  here  in  the  kitchen.” 

“  Altogether,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  dense  married  men 
serve  us  as  housekeepers  and  servants,”  said  Cockerill. 
“  Well,”  he  added,  indulgently,  “  if  they  like  it,  so  do  we.” 

Sampson,  during  this  colloquy,  had  been  looking  from 
one  to  another  with  wide-open  eyes.  He  broke  in  suddenly : 
“  Why,  I’m  a  married  man.” 

“  So  you  are,  Walter,  so  you  are,”  returned  Cockerill,  as 
if  in  surprise.  “  Sometimes  we  forget  it.” 

Sampson  ignored  the  remark.  “  I’m  a  married  man,” 
he  repeated,  “  yet  no  one  ever  proposed  to  put  me  on  the 
House  Committee.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  We’re  afraid  to.” 

“Afraid  —  why?”  demanded  Sampson,  “Afraid  of 
what  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  we’re  afraid  you’d  kill  the  chef.” 

“  Nonsense!  ”  exclaimed  Sampson. 

“  In  the  second  place,  we  know  it  wouldn’t  be  safe  for  a 
member  to  make  a  complaint  to  you.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Walter,”  replied  Cockerill,  pacifically,  “  you  know 
you’re  always  quarreling  with  people.” 

“  I’m  not,”  replied  Sampson,  warmly ;  “  other  people  are 
always  quarreling  with  me.” 

“  But  you  know  you  always  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder,” 
interjected  Cockerill,  winking  at  the  others. 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  heatedly  replied  Sampson;  “I’m 
the  most  peaceable  damn  man  you  ever  saw.” 

“Well,  now,  Walter,  how  about  last  week?  You  know 
you  got  arrested  again.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  retorted  Sampson,  belligerently. 
“  Why  don’t  you  tell  the  fellows  what  happened?  ” 

“  But  I  don’t  know.  Tell  them  yourself.” 

“  Well,  this  is  the  straight  of  it.  I  stopped  to  look  at  a 
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pretty  woman  crossing  the  street,  when  I  caught  a  big  stiff 

staring  at  me.  I  asked  him  about  it  politely  when - ” 

“  Just  what  did  you  say,  Walter?” 

“  Why,  I  said,  ‘  Who  the  hell  are  you  looking  at?  *  ” 

“  And  then  he  hit  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  he  insulted  me.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  Why,  he  said,  ‘  Who  the  hell  are  you  looking  at  your¬ 
self  ?  ’  ” 

“  And  then  you  hit  him  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  hit  him.  What  else  was  there  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Naturally,”  replied  Cockerill,  soothingly.  “  Naturally. 
But  how  did  the  policeman  get  into  the  mix-up  ?  ” 

“  After  I  knocked  the  big  stiff  down  the  cop  came  up  and 
asked  me  what  I  did  it  for.  Of  course  I  told  him  it  was 
none  of  his  damn  business.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Cockerill,  “  of  course.  And  it  was  then 
you  knocked  the  cop  down  ?  ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Sampson,  peevishly;  “I  didn’t  knock  the 
cop  down.  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  just  gave 
him  a  shove.  He  fell  down.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  Cockerill,  judicially,  “clumsy,  flat-footed 
cops  —  broken  arches  to  their  feet  — they  get  it  from  their 
lazy  cop  walk.  Did  you  shove  the  cop  with  your  hand  or 
with  your  fist?  ” 

“  With  my  hand.” 

“  Open  or  closed  ?  ” 

“  Well  —  partly  closed.” 

“  The  cop  got  his  black  eye  from  striking  his  head  on  the 
pavement  ?  ” 

“  Y— Y— Yes.” 

“  And  the  other  two  cops  ?  ” 

“Well,  they  came  from  somewhere  —  I  don’t  know  where 
—  by  this  time  there  were  about  five  hundred  yaps  there  in 
a  bunch.  I  told  the  cops  I  would  walk  along  with  them 
peaceably,  but  I  wouldn’t  get  into  the  hurry-up  wagon.” 

“  Ah  !  The  hurry-up  wagon  was  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Sampson,  irritably.  “  I  said  so,  didn’t  I?  ” 
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“Yes,  so  you  did,”  replied  Cockerill.  “And  they  ran  you 
in,  and  charged  you  with  assault  and  battery,  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  and  resisting  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,” 

“  That’s  what  they  did,”  assented  Sampson,  mournfully. 

Cockerill  turned  to  the  circle.  “  Doesn’t  this  all  prove 
that  Walter  was  right?”  he  asked.  “Isn’t  he  a  peaceable 
man,  but  an  unlucky  one  ?  ” 

As  poor  Sampson  temporarily  withdrew  within  himself, 
reflecting  on  the  outrages  suffered  by  a  peace-loving  man, 
the  group  was  joined  by  Jim  Parke,  a  prosperous  veteran 
vaguely  classified  as  “  retired,”  and  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Club.  Hearing  the  echoes  of  the  conversation  about  the 
usefulness  of  married  men  on  the  House  Committee,  Parke 
said,  warningly: 

“  Don’t  make  fun  of  them,  boys  —  think  of  all  the  trouble 
they  save  us.  Why,  the  restaurant  now  is  fine,  and  the  loss 
has  been  reduced  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  month.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Bangs,  “  there’s  no  denying  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  first-class.” 

“  That’s  a  good  boy  you  have  at  your  table,  Jim,”  said 
Cockerill  - — -  “  that  big  fellow.” 

“  You  mean  George?  ”  inquired  Parke.  “  Yes,  George  is  a 
good  waiter.  A  quiet,  steady  boy — knows  what  you  want 
better  than  you  know  it  yourself.  When  I’ve  had  a  hard 
night  and  my  hair  pulls  in  the  morning,  George  says  nothing, 
but  brings  me  a  chile  con  came  so  hot  with  pepper  that  it 
makes  me  cry.  But  it’s  fine  for  a  katzenjammer  head.” 

“No  fuss  about  it,  either,”  commented  Cockerill.  “  I’ve 
noticed  him  —  a  very  quiet,  respectful  sort  of  boy.” 

“  That’s  what  he  is,”  replied  Parke.  “And  George  is  no 
fool.  Weren’t  you  at  my  table  the  other  night,  Jack,  when 
George  sprung  the  big  asparagus  on  Pop  Bayley?  Yes,  I 
thought  you  were.  Tell  the  boys  about  it  —  you  tell  a  story 
better  than  I  do.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Cockerill,  “  from  what  I  saw  at  Jim’s  table 
a  couple  of  times,  and  from  what  Jim  told  me,  this  was  about 
the  size  of  it.  Old  Ned,  you  know,  is  fussy  at  times,  and 
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one  night,  when  George  was  serving  him  some  asparagus,  he 
said,  querulously :  ‘  George,  you  never  give  me  as  nice  aspar¬ 
agus  as  you  serve  to  Mr.  Parke.  Look  at  that  on  his  plate. 
Mine  looks  quite  small — -his  is  much  larger.’  ‘Yes,  sir,  I’ll 
remember,  sir,’  said  George,  very  respectfully.” 

“  That’s  right,”  interrupted  Parke.  “  George  was  kidding 
him,  but  always  respectful,  you  understand.  A  good  boy.” 

Cockerill  went  on :  “  The  next  time  George  brought 

Bayley  asparagus  it  was  a  sight  —  swollen,  dropsical  stalks ; 
stalks  that  had  fatty  degeneration ;  forked  stalks,  each  leg 
of  the  twin  monstrosity  looking  actually  indecent;  bulbous, 
bloated  stalks,  suffering  from  elephantiasis.  And  these  freak 
asparagi  George  would  serve  with  respectful  gravity,  and 
never  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  The  advent  of  Ned  Bayley’s  as¬ 
paragus  came  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the  evening  at  Jim 
Parke’s  table.” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  seen  some  of  it,”  interrupted  Bangs,  laughing. 

“  We  who  were  regulars  at  the  table,”  went  on  Cockerill, 
“  hid  our  smiles  behind  our  napkins.  But  guests  could  not 
restrain  their  wonder,  and  indulged  in  many  questions  about 
the  giant  asparagus.  At  last,  poor  old  Ned  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  privately  begged  George  to  let  up.  George; 
was  a  good  sport.  He  let  up  with  the  same  gravity  with 
which  he  had  begun,  and  stopped  collecting  his  kitchen 
curios.” 

Amid  the  chuckles  with  which  this  narrative  was  received, 
Ned  Bayley  again  appeared. 

“  We  were  talking,  Ned,  about  the  excellence  of  the  Club 
service,  just  now,  particularly  the  restaurant.” 

“  Excellent  ?  Of  course  it’s  excellent,”  replied  Bayley. 
“  You  wouldn’t  find  all  these  married  men  dining  here  if 
they  didn’t  get  better  dinners  than  they  do  at  home.” 

“  Without  going  so  far  as  that,”  said  Bangs,  “  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  dinners  here  are  good  and  the  service  first- 
class.” 

“  Yes,  and  quiet,”  replied  Bayley.  “  Everything  runs 
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smoothly  —  no  trouble  —  no  scolding  wives,  no  cantankerous 
cooks,  no  quarrelsome  housemaids,  no  kitchen  rows.  Why,  if 
you  married  men  dared  to  tell  the  secrets  of  your  prison- 
houses,  the  kids  in  this  Club  would  never  dream  of  matri¬ 
mony.  They’d  be  scared  into  celibacy.  They’d  look  on  the 
Club  as  Jim  Parke  and  I  do  —  a  peaceful  haven,  free  from 
storms.” 

Bayley  stopped  abruptly.  Loud  and  unseemly  noises  came 
from  the  wine-room  —  oaths,  yells,  the  sound  of  falling  fur¬ 
niture,  the  crash  of  smashing  glasses  and  breaking  bottles. 
Through  the  door  shot  the  wine-room  steward  as  if  impelled 
by  a  catapult.  He  was  fleeing  for  the  corridor,  hotly  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  tall  man  in  a  frock  coat,  whose  silk  hat  was  perched 
on  one  ear.  The  wine-room  boy  showed  marks  of  battle,  in 
which  he  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  A  group  of  liveried  serv¬ 
ants  were  endeavoring  half-heartedly  to  check  the  tall  man. 

“  Who  the  devil’s  that?  ”  cried  Bangs. 

“  Why,  that’s  George,  my  waiter,”  replied  Parke,  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Not  much  I  ain’t  your  waiter,”  responded  the  tall  man, 
wavering  unsteadily  on  his  legs.  “  I  ain’t  your  waiter  no 
more.  I  ain’t  nobody’s  waiter.  Pm  my  own  boss.  I’ve  made 
my  pile  in  stocks.  I’ve  fired  this  Club.  I’m  through  slinging 
hash  in  this  hashery.  I  just  come  in  to  lick  that  fresh  feller 
in  the  wine-room.  He  used  to  gimme  his  lip  because  I  was 
hashin’  while  he  was  mixin’  drinks.  I  come  in  to  lick  him, 
and  I  done  it.” 

The  group  listened,  stupefied. 

“  Come,  come,  George,”  at  last  said  Jim  Parke,  “  you’d 
better  get  out  before  you’re  arrested.  The  Club  has  always 
treated  you  white.” 

“This  Club?  Not  much,”  replied  George,  thickly.  “I’m 
a  better  man  than  anybody  in  this  Club.  This  Club  ain’t  no 
place  for  me.  It’s  full  of  pikers  and  cheap  sports.  Look 
at  them  artists  and  actors  over  there  —  they’re  payin’  cash  — 
they  can’t  sign  cards  — •  they’re  broke  —  they  ain’t  got  no 
money.  The  only  gen’lemen  here  is  the  brokers  —  they’re 
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always  flush  —  they’re  the  boys  for  me.  It’s  the  brokers  that 
made  me  my  pile.  To  hell  with  the  Club!  I  kin  lick  any 
man  in  this  room  !  ” 

During  this  scene  Sampson  had  remained  seated  as  if 
petrified.  But  these  words  roused  him.  With  an  inarticulate 
battle-cry,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  rushed  upon  the 
bellicose  waiter. 

“  Hold  him,  boys,  hold  him !  ”  shouted  Bangs,  as  he  and 
Cockerill  closed  in  on  Sampson.  Others  joined  them,  and 
soon  the  struggling  giant’s  arms  were  pinioned. 

George,  the  other  giant,  also  fell  a  victim  to  superior 
numbers.  The  scandalized  manager  had  already  summoned 
a  force  of  blue-coats,  and  they  bore  the  new-rich  man  away, 
handcuffed,  but  still  unsubdued,  and  proclaiming  loud  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  Club. 

When  George  was  safely  out  of  the  Club,  and  in  the 
patrol  wagon,  Sampson’s  friends  released  him.  Overcome 
with  emotion,  he  said,  brokenly:  “I  thought  you  fellows 
were  friends  of  mine !  ”  And  then  to  Cockerill,  like  Caesar 
tebuking  Brutus,  he  murmured:  “Oh,  Jack!  He  claimed 
he  could  lick  any  man  in  the  room.  And  you  held  me !  You 
let  him  get  away  with  it.  Oh,  Jack !  ” 

In  the  presence  of  such  grief,  the  group  could  scarcely 
gaze  dry-eyed  on  the  strong  man’s  agony. 

Cockerill  was  not  a  cruel  man.  He  really  had  a  kind 
heart.  As  he  gazed  on  his  afflicted  friend,  he  reflected  that 
brawny,  belligerent  men  often  have  childlike  traits,  and  the 
current  of  their  thoughts  is  easily  changed.  So  thinking,  he 
determined  to  divert  Sampson’s  mind  from  his  recent  dis¬ 
grace  as  speedily  as  might  be.  The  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself  with  the  arrival  of  a  newcomer.  The  attention  of  all 
in  the  room,  artists,  brokers,  and  the  rest,  was  riveted  on  this 
gentleman,  who  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  an  ingratiating 
smile.  The  face  was  Britannic  in  cast;  the  form  was  attired 
in  a  suit  of  dittoes  —  well  cut,  but  unpleasing  in  pattern  to 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  group,  who  did  not  hesitate  so  to  express 
themselves.  The  broker  group  also  indulged  in  comment. 
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“  Look !  ”  cried  Cockerill,  with  malice  aforethought ;  “  just 
look  at  that  pattern.  Isn’t  it  a  trifle  loud  ?  ” 

“  Loud  ?  ”  growled  Sampson,  looking  up  ;  “  loud  ?  Why, 
you  can  hear  it  clear  across  the  room.  Another  one  of  those 
damned  Englishmen,  I’ll  bet.  Over  there  they  make  you  wear 
a  swallow-tail  at  a  snide  London  show,  while  here  they’ll  go 
themselves  to  a  swell  dinner-party  in  a  shooting- jacket.” 

“  But,  Walter,”  protested  Cockerill,  “  there’s  Freddie  Vane 
coming  in ;  his  trousers  are  louder  than  the  Englishman’s.” 

Sampson  gazed  at  his  fellow-broker’s  nether  garments, 
and  said,  reluctantly:  “Well,  I  don’t  care — Vane’s  pants 
are  certainly  not  so  noisy  as  the  Englishman’s  —  besides, 
they’re  darker.” 

“  You  see,”  Cockerill  went  on,  “  Vane  boasts  of  having  a 
pair  for  every  day  in  the  year  —  366  —  so  he  has  to  sport 
almost  as  many  colors  as  Joseph’s  coat.” 

“  Why  does  he  need  366  ?  ”  asked  Sampson,  wonderingly ; 
“  there  are  only  365  days  in  the  year.” 

“  For  Leap  Year,  of  course,”  returned  Cockerill ;  “  would 
you  have  him  go  naked  the  last  of  February?  Boy,  bring 
me  a  cheese  sandwich.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  a  cheese  sandwich,  Jack?”  de¬ 
manded  Sampson.  “  You  know  you  never  eat  cheese.” 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  pets,”  replied  Cockerill,  “  and  lately  I 
have  discovered  that  a  rat  occasionally  peeps  out  of  that  hole 
in  the  baseboard.”  Here  Cockerill  leaned  over,  and  sprinkled 
a  train  of  cheese  crumbs  from  the  hole  in  question.  “  I  want 
to  feed  the  little  animal.  Also,  I  want  to  ask  the  Briton  with 
the  noisy  dittoes  to  join  us  in  a  drink.  And  if  the  rat  comes 
out,  I  want  you  all  to  swear  that  you  don’t  see  any  rat  —  that 
there  isn’t  any  rat.” 

Sampson  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  “Are  you  putting 
up  some  job  on  us,  Jack?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  Why,  no,”  said'  Cockerill.  “  If  it’s  on  anybody  it’s  on 
the  gentleman  with  the  loud  dittoes.  If  the  rat  comes  out 
I  want  to  make  him  believe  there’s  no  rat  there.  Then  we 
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can  convince  him  that  too  many  drinks  a  day  make  a  man 
see  pink  rats  with  green  tails.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  the  idea.” 

“Yes  —  it’s  a  mild  attempt  to  instill  temperance  into  Cap¬ 
tain  What’s-his-name.” 

“  His  name  is  Beauchamp-Cholmondeley,”  interjected 
Munger,  primly :  “it  is  spelled  B-e-a-u-c-h-a-m-p- 
C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l  e  y,  but  pronounced  ‘  Beecham-Chumley.’ 
The  Captain  comes  of  a  titled  family  —  he  has  an  uncle  who 
is  an  earl.”  Munger  uttered  this  last  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

“  What  is  he  captain  of  ?  ”  asked  Bangs,  irreverently. 

“  Never  ask  such  a  question  of  or  about  an  English  cap¬ 
tain,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  This  globe  is  covered  with  captains 

—  English  captains  —  captains  in  the  English  army  perhaps 

—  but  certainly  an  entire  army  of  English  captains.  If  you 
could  insist  on  a  show-down,  you  would  find  that  they  once 
had  belonged  to  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  or  the  Hyde 
Park  Rangers,  or  the  Cape  Constabulary.  How  are  you, 
Captain?  Won’t  you  sit  down  and  join  us  in  a  snifter?” 

“  Very  pleased,  I’m  sure,”  replied  the  Captain.  “  I  suppose 
it’s  one  of  your  queer  American  drinks.  Boy,  fetch  me  a 
sniftaw.” 

Cockerill  explained  minutely  that  this  was  merely  a  gen¬ 
eral  term,  so  the  Captain  ordered  a  brandy  and  schweppes. 
After  this  had  disappeared  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  order 
another.  When  this  was  partially  consumed  he  casually  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  There’s  a  rat.” 

“  A  rat !  Where  ?  ”  excitedly  demanded  Cockerill. 

“  Why,  there,”  replied  the  Captain,  pointing  at  the  floor, 
where  Cockerill’s  pet  was  cautiously  nibbling  at  the  cheese 
crumbs. 

Cockerill  gazed  fixedly  at  the  little  animal,  and  exclaimed  : 
“Why,  I  don’t  see  any  rat.  Do  you,  Frank?” 

Bangs  in  turn  stared  hard  at  the  rat,  and  shook  his  head. 
“  No  —  there’s  no  rat  that  I  can  see,”  he  added. 

The  Captain  looked  at  them  in  surprise.  “  Very  extraor- 
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dinary,”  he  remarked.  “  Why,  the  little  beggah  is  quite  near 
your  foot,  Cockerill.  See  him?  ” 

Cockerill  started  so  violently  that  the  Captain  jumped, 
and  the  rat  ran  into  his  hole. 

“  There  he  goes,  the  little  beggah,”  shouted  the  Captain. 
“  Yes  —  no  —  there  he  comes  again.  Surely  you  see  him 
now.  You  see  him,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Munger?” 

Munger  looked  in  another  direction,  and  in  a  pained  voice 
remarked  —  truthfully  enough — “No,  Captain,  I  don’t  see 
any  rat.” 

Here  Cockerill  and  Bangs  put  their  heads  together,  and 
began  a  loud  and  resonant  whispering.  Cockerill  pointed  at 
the  Captain’s  brandy-glass,  and  whispered  again.  He  and 
Bangs  both  shook  their  heads.  Again  they  conferred  in 
whispers ;  then  Cockerill,  as  if  it  were  a  solemn  duty,  said : 
“  Captain,  how  many  of  those  do  you  drink  a  day?  ” 

“  Pegs  ?  ”  replied  the  Captain,  looking  at  his  brandy-glass. 
“  Oh,  I  couldn’t  really  say,  you  know.  Probably  five  or  six.” 
This  sketchily. 

“You  call  them  pegs,  do  you?”  asked  Cockerill.  And  he 
added  darkly:  “You  know  we  Americans  call  cigarettes 
coffin-nails.” 

The  Captain  stared  at  him.  “  Coffin -  ?  ” 

“  Nails,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  You  probably  know  that 
in  England  many  coffins  are  dowelled  —  put  together  with 
pegs  instead  of  nails.” 

The  Captain  gazed  weakly  at  his  glass,  and  murmured : 
“  Pegs  —  coffin-pegs.” 

Bangs  interjected:  “You  know,  Captain,  over  here  we 
often  offer  a  man  a  cigarette  with  the  remark  —  ‘  another 
nail  in  your  coffin,  old  man.’  ” 

“  I  suppose,”  went  on  Cockerill,  “  that  excessive  addiction 
to  pegs  would  affect  a  man’s  mind  long  before  there  was  any 
danger  of  a  fatal  termination.  Eh,  Bangs  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,”  replied 
Bangs.  “  Do  you  still  think  you  see  —  that  is,  do  you  still 
see  that  —  er  —  rat,  Captain  ?  ” 
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The  Captain  regarded  Bangs  in  consternation.  He  looked 
fixedly  at  the  rat,  then  at  his  glass.  “  Do  I  think  I  see  the 
rat  ?  ”  he  murmured,  feebly. 

“  That  is,  do  you  think  you  see  only  one  —  or  are  there 
more?”  inquired  Cockerill,  sympathetically.  Then  in  a  loud 
whisper  :  “  You  remember  poor  Jim  Dole,  don’t  you,  Bangs? 
He  used  to  see  them  crawling  all  over  the  floor.  Jim  was  a 
brandy-drinker  too.” 

Bangs  nodded,  and  all  gazed  attentively  at  the  Captain, 
whose  eyes  were  slowly  dilating  as  he  stared  at  the  noise¬ 
less  rat. 

There  came  an  ugly  thrill  through  the  room.  The  build¬ 
ing  oscillated  slightly ;  the  pictures  waved  upon  the  walls ; 
a  disagreeable  grinding  was  heard,  as  from  the  attrition  of 
bricks.  A  curious  roaring  sound  seemed  to  permeate  the  air. 
The  brisk  chatter  throughout  the  room  ceased  suddenly  — - 
all  were  silent,  except  Cockerill ;  he  continued  what  he  was 
saying,  but  his  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  falsetto,  trailing  away  at 
the  end  of  his  sentence  into  a  queer  quaver.  Over  his  ruddy 
face  came  a  sudden  pallor.  Most  of  the  silent  men  in  the 
room  had  changed  color  markedly  —  all  except  the  Captain. 
He  was  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  waiter,  who  stood 
trembling  violently,  with  a  tray  full  of  glasses  in  his  hands. 
As  the  oscillations  ceased,  and  then  came  on  again,  more  vig¬ 
orously,  the  waiter  dropped  his  tray,  and  fled  for  the  staircase 
with  a  yell  of  terror. 

“  He  saw  it !  He  saw  it !  ”  shouted  the  Captain. 

“  Saw  what  ?  ”  inquired  Bangs,  who  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  composure. 

“  The  rat !  He  saw  the  rat !  ”  cried  the  Captain. 

Over  Cockerill’s  pale  face,  to  which  the  ruddy  hue  was 
slowly  returning,  there  flickered  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

The  Captain  noticed  it.  “  Ha,  ha !  I  see,”  he  laughed. 
“  You  were  spoofing.  You  were  trying  to  make  the  waiter 
think  there  wasn’t  any  rat  there.” 

“  So  you  caught  us  ?  ”  inquired  Bangs. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Captain  triumphantly.  “  Yes.  Ha, 
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ha !  I  found  you  out.  And  jolly  well  frightened  the  fellow 
was.  Ha,  ha !  And  you  all  pretended  to  be  frightened  too. 
Ha,  ha!  But  what  was  all  that  shaking  and  noise?  It  must 
have  been  a  heavy  wagon  in  the  road.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Cockerill,  soberly,  “  it  was  an  awful  heavy 
wagon  —  it  was  the  chariot  of  the  Almighty !  ” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  responded  the  Captain,  vaguely.  “  Yes  —  quite 
so.  You’re  always  spoofing,  Cockerill.  But  that  waiter  — 
ha,  ha !  That’s  what  you  Americans  would  call  putting  up 
a  job  —  a  joke —  putting  up  a  joke  on  him.  Well,  it  was 
a  great  success.  Eh  ?  What  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Captain,”  replied  Cockerill,  ruefully,  looking  at  his 
fellow-conspirators.  “  Yes,  it  was  a  great  success.  It’s  a 
joke  on  somebody  all  right.  But  I  don’t  know  exactly  who.” 


How  Archer  Won  at  the  Great  Mining  Game 

William  Archer,  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  new 
superintendent,  Faulkes,  stood  in  front  of  the  hoisting- 
works  of  the  Washoe  mine.  This  was  the  most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  of  his  properties,  and  promised  to  be  the  richest. 

“  Yes,”  said  Archer,  “  when  I  came  here,  Faulkes,  there 
was  nothing  much  to  see  but  a  few  holes  in  the  ground.  Look 
at  the  outfit  now.” 
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He  waved  his  hand  proudly  toward  the  towering  chim¬ 
neys,  the  tall  buildings,  of  his  own  mine. 

Faulkes  followed  his  glance,  and  looked  from  the  Washoe 
\  works  to  the  many  mining  plants  extending  far  to  north  and 

south  along  the  rugged  mountain  range. 

“  It  certainly  is  a  wonder,”  he  replied ;  “  and  what  we  see 
on  top,  Mr.  Archer,  is  nothing  to  the  enormous  workings 
underground.” 

“  That’s  right,”  agreed  Archer.  “  You’ve  been  down  below 
most  of  the  time  since  you  came,  and  you  know.  When  the 
ducal  party  go  down  the  shaft  they’ll  see  things  that’ll  make 
their  eyes  stick  out.” 

The  two  men  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Doncaster. 

“  There  are  plenty  of  mines  in  their  own  country  —  tin 
mines,  coal  mines,  mines  under  the  seashore,  and  the  like,” 
remarked  Faulkes ;  “  but  nobody  ever  goes  down  into  a  mine 
over  there,  unless  he  has  to.” 

“  Why  should  they  ?  ”  demanded  Archer.  “  This  is  differ¬ 
ent.  To  go  down  into  the  Washoe  workings  —  one  of  the 
biggest  and  deepest  mines  on  the  richest  silver  vein  in  the 
world  — -  that’s  something,  even  for  an  English  Duke  and 
Duchess.” 

Faulkes  nodded,  and  the  two  men  relapsed  into  silence. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Archer  should  talk  so  exultantly 
of  his  mine,  for  it  was  on  the  great  “  Mother  Lode  ”  in  the 
Sierra,  and  it  was  there  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune.  This  great  silver  vein  probably  extends  for 
many  miles.  Its  “  outcroppings  ”  have  been  traced  for  about 
six,  but  its  richest  workings  are  inside  of  three.  It  winds  its 
devious  way  in  a  general  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 
the  lode  followng  the  curvings  of  the  hills.  At  Silver  City 
on  the  north,  at  Gold  Canyon  on  the  south,  the  biggest  bonan¬ 
zas  have  been  found. 

Archer  made  his  first  winnings  at  the  South  End  —  at 
Gold  Canyon.  He  was  not  among  the  original  locators  —  the 
wild-eyed  miners  who  left  the  gold  placers  in  a  frenzied 
stampede  for  the  Mother  Lode.  The  “  big  strike,”  they  sup- 
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posed,  was  gold,  but  they  did  not  know.  Archer  followed. 
He  coolly  surveyed  the  ground,  and  studied  the  hysteric 
prospectors.  When  he  found  what  he  thought  was  a  favor¬ 
able  prospect,  he  bought  it  from  the  prospector  for  what 
was  often  a  moderate  sum.  Then  the  optimistic  prospector, 
with  Archer’s  money  in  his  pocket,  with  roseate  dreams  of 
still  greater  riches  further  away,  again  began  his  search. 
Northward  along  the  lode,  to  east  and  west  of  its  line,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  sunk  shafts  and  ran  tunnels  in  pursuit  of  the 
precious  ore.  But  Archer  sat  tight,  and  developed  what  the 
original  miners  had  merely  scratched.  His  judgment  was 
good  —  he  grew  rich,  while  most  of  the  prospectors  remained 
poor. 

Many  millions  were  expended  in  prospecting  north  and 
south  of  Silver  City  and  Gold  Canyon,  and  east  and  west 
of  the  general  line  of  the  lode,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Miners  can  not  see  through  the  solid  earth.  In  all  mining 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  luck.  The  great  Mother  Lode  itself  — 
largely  a  silver  lode  —  was  discovered  by  men  mining  for 
gold.  One  of  the  greatest  copper  mines  in  the  Far  West  was 
discovered  by  men  mining  for  silver. 

Archer  came  from  the  placer-gold  mines  situated  to  the 
west,  and  hence  was  attracted  by  the  name  of  “Gold”  Can¬ 
yon.  Like  the  other  gold-miners,  he  supposed  that  the  great 
vein  was  made  up  of  gold  ore.  It  is  true  that  the  ores  of 
the  Mother  Lode  contain  a  quantity  of  gold,  but  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  silver.  But  the  silver  is  found  in  the  form 
of  sulphurets  —  dark  and  unattractive,  looking  like  base 
metal.  The  presence  of  this  apparently  worthless  mineral 
greatly  annoyed  the  early  gold-miners,  who  cast  it  aside  as 
rubbish.  When  it  was  accidentally  discovered  to  be  silver 
ore,  a  new  and  even  wilder  excitement  began.  Where  before 
there  were  hundreds,  now  thousands  rushed  to  the  Mother 
Lode.  But  the  first  bonanza  at  Gold  Canyon,  and  the  second 
at  Silver  City,  were  the  only  paying  ore-bodies. 

Archer  was  among  the  fortunate  few  who  had  secured 
mines  on  the  bonanza  at  the  Southern  End  —  Gold  Canyon. 
This  was  an  ore-body  of  great  richness.  Imbedded  in  barren 
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rock  was  a  cube  of  rich  ore  extending  into  several  mines. 
Naturally,  therefore,  there  was  much  contention  among  the 
rival  mine-owners  over  boundaries.  At  first  the  disputes 
were  settled  with  the  strong  hand ;  then  the  disputants  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  courts.  During  the  long  litigation  all  the  rich 
ore  was  extracted,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell  of  barren 
“  country  ”  rock.  This  was  a  kind  of  granite,  called  by  the 
miners  “porphyry;”  it  formed  two  walls,  between  which 
the  precious  ore-vein  ran.  Sometimes  these  walls  widened 
out  hundreds  of  feet,  revealing  vast  quantities  of  rich  ore. 
At  other  times  they  narrowed,  showing  only  a  ribbon  of 
silver.  Even  this  at  times  would  disappear ;  the  two  barren 
walls  would  come  together,  and  the  vein  would  be  said  to 
have  “  pinched  out.” 

Just  to  the  north  of  where  Archer  and  Faulkes  stood  were 
the  works  of  the  Golconda  mine,  owned  by  John  Fairfax, 
Archer’s  rival.  As  his  eye  roved  over  the  forbidding  land¬ 
scape,  Faulkes  remarked : 

“You  and  Fairfax  are  pretty  close  neighbors.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  began  down  at  the  South  End.  Did  he  locate  down 
there,  too  ?  ” 

“  No.  This  was  the  way  of  it  —  but  look!  Isn’t  that  our 
party  coming?  No  — false  alarm.  But  they’re  liable  to 
come  any  minute.  It’s  a  long  story.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it 
some  other  time.” 

To  anticipate  Archer’s  story,  it  was  true  that  Fairfax 
had  selected  the  northern  end  of  the  outcroppings,  at  Silver 
City.  There  the  search  for  the  silver  vein  was  not  so  speedily 
successful  as  at  Gold  Canyon.  Fairfax  and  his  associates 
soon  found  as  they  descended  that  the  vein  “  pitched  ”  to  the 
eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  So  at  first 
they  sunk  their  shafts  at  that  angle,  making  them  “  inclines.” 
But  at  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  the  silver  vein  began 
to  straighten,  gradually  became  perpendicular,  and  then  in¬ 
clined  to  the  westward  ;  that  seemed  to  be  its  true  inclination. 
As  a  result  of  this  uncertainty  hundreds  of  mines  were  at 
first  located  to  the  eastward  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
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directly  on  the  “  outcroppings  ”  of  the  lode,  ’as. Fairfax  was. 
Then  the  change  in  “  pitch  ”  caused  an  equal  number  to  be 
located  to  the  westward.  Both  sets  of  miners  su'nk.  'shafts 
hundreds  of  feet  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  lode  line — -• 
which  was  indicated  on  the  earth’s  surface  by  quartz  “out:' 
croppings  ”  —  in  the  hope  of  piercing  the  great  vein  further 
down.  This  shows  how  blind  was  the  pursuit  of  the  early 
miners.  The  richest  and  largest  of  all  the  bonanzas  was  that 
found  later,  toward  the  north,  at  Silver  City,  the  “  Big 
Bonanza.”  It  was  this  colossal  body  of  rich  ore  that  Fairfax 
was  seeking.  The  “  outcroppings,”  with  underground  strikes 
of  rich  outlying  pockets,  kept  Fairfax  and  his  men  ever  on 
the  alert.  But  it  was  only  to  be  discovered  after  heart-break¬ 
ing  and  unremitting  toil,  long  after  many  millions  had  been 
taken  from  the  South  End  bonanza,  at  Gold  Canyon. 

It  was  there  that  Archer  was  lucky  enough  to  make  his 
first  strike.  Like  many  eleventh-hour  laborers,  he  made  more 
money  than  the  original  miners,  or  “  locaters.”  These  pio¬ 
neers,  when  Archer  and  others  were  on  the  high-road  to 
wealth,  frequently  became  seedy  bar-room  loafers.  Archer 
soon  saw  that  the  southern  bonanza  was  showing  signs  of 
“  pinching  out,”  so  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a  careful  pros¬ 
pecting  of  other  parts  of  the  great  lode.  He  decided  that  the 
most  favorable  outlook  was  at  the  northern  end  of  the  out¬ 
croppings,  at  Silver  City.  Here  he  secured  control  of  a  large 
mine  called  the  Washoe,  situated  directly  on  the  outcroppings, 
and  therefore,  theoretically,  directly  on  the  lode.  This  loca¬ 
tion  was  immediately  south  of  the  Golconda  Mine,  controlled 
by  Fairfax.  It  was  here  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two  men 
became  acute. 

Archer  determined  to  entrench  himself,  in  case  the  great 
silver  vein  might  take  eccentric  and  unforeseen  courses. 
Hence  he  soon  secured  enough  ground  to  east  and  west 
of  the  “  outcroppings  ”  to  locate  eight  mines.  The  four  to 
the  east  he  entitled  “  Giant,”  “  Jumbo,”  “  Cash  Boy,”  and 
“  Lucky  Dog ;  ”  those  to  the  west  “  Silver  Star,”  “  Silver 
King,”  “  Silver  Queen,”  and  “  Silver  Arrow.”  There  was  a 
strong  vein  of  superstition  in  his  nature,  and  he  determined 
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to  give  lucky  names  to  his  locations.  The  Silver  Star  group 
was  his  favorite.  The  entire  list  was  called  “The  Washoe 
Group,”  or  “  Bonanza  Bill’s  Bunch.” 

His  rival,  Fairfax,  also  leaned  toward  lucky  names.  He 
too  had  fortified  himself  by  locating  off  the  lode,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Golconda  outcroppings.  The  names  he  had 
chosen  for  his  subsidiary  mines  were  “  Ormuz,”  “  Plutus,” 
“  Mammon,”  “  Croesus,”  “  Fortunatus,”  “  Nabob,”  “  Eu¬ 
reka,”  and  “  El  Dorado.”  These  were  generally  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  public  mind  as  the  “  Golconda  Group,”  or 
“  Fairfax’s  Bunch.” 

Archer  had  touched  on  these  details  in  previous  conver¬ 
sations  with  Faulkes,  and  enlarged  on  them  now,  as  his  new 
superintendent  sought  for  further  information.  Faulkes 
pointed  to  some  workings  up  on  the  mountain  side. 

“  I  suppose  those  small  prospectors  don’t  worry  you,”  he 
remarked. 

“  Oh,  no ;  those  gopher-holes  are  away  off  the  lode.  The 
vein  pitches,  but  not  as  far  as  that.  We  let  them  go  on 
working  as  much  as  they  like ;  we  encourage  them  in  it ;  we 
often  stake  them.  Then,  if  they  strike  anything,  we  take 
it  away  from  ’em.” 

Archer’s  statement,  although  cruel,  was  correct.  Both 
he  and  Fairfax  were  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  follow  the 
phenomenal  silver  vein  in  its  eccentric  course.  They  “grub¬ 
staked”  prospectors,  going  in  with  them  on  shares.  They 
purchased  promising  prospects,  many  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  worthless.  They  took  over  mines  whose  developers 
had  reached  a  certain  encouraging  stage,  and  then  stopped 
for  lack  of  money — “flat  broke” — often,  perhaps,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  precious  ore. 

The  poor  prospectors  were  indefatigable.  For  many 
miles,  up  and  down  the  great  lode,  shafts  were  sunk;  tun¬ 
nels  and  drifts  pierced  the  mountains  ;  cross-cuts  were  made ; 
up-raises,  down-shoots,  and  drifts  were  run  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  other  than  perpendicular  and  longitudinal,  but  with  little 
or  no  result.  North  and  south  of  the  two  bonanzas  the 
great  vein  disappeared.  Still  there  was  no  reason  why  other 
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large  bodies  of  rich  ore  should  not  exist  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Mother  Lode,  and  the  fascinating  pursuit  continued. 

The  Mother  Lode  was  soon  completely  covered  with 
miners’  “  locations  ” —  rectangles  six  hundred  feet  wide,  ex¬ 
tending  three  hundred  feet  to  eastward  and  westward  of  the 
surface  “outcropping,”  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  —  the  min¬ 
ing-law  limit  —  on  the  line  of  the  lode  northward  and  south¬ 
ward.  These  rectangles,  fifteen  hundred  by  six  hundred 
feet,  subsequently  were  divided  up  in  various  ways  —  some¬ 
times  by  purchase,  sometimes  by  law-suits,  and  sometimes 
by  “  shot-gun  title,”  and  that  might  which  makes  right.  For 
miles  to  east  and  west,  to  north  and  south,  the  mountain  sides 
were  covered  with  miners’  notices.  These  locaters  clung 
to  the  hope  that  the  great  lode  might  take  an  eccentric  course, 
and  they  might  strike  it.  But  little  or  nothing  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  these  locations  of?  the  lode,  which  were  popularly 
called  “  wildcat  mines.” 

Faulkes  waved  his  hand  toward  the  pathetic  placards. 

“  They  look  like  tombstones,”  he  said,  “  to  mark  the  graves 
of  buried  hopes.” 

Archer  laughed  so  heartily  that  Faulkes  looked  surprised, 
for  he  had  scarcely  intended  his  remark  as  a  witticism. 

“  Buried  pretty  deep,  too,”  Archer  chuckled.  “We  had  to 
go  down  five  or  six  hundred  feet  before  we  struck  anything 
much.  There  ain’t  much  hope  for  any  of  those  fellows.” 

Faulkes  nodded.  “  Even  if  they  were  to  strike  the  vein 
they  wouldn’t  have  the  money  to  work  it,”  he  remarked. 

“  No ;  and  even  if  any  of  them  were  located  right  over  the 
vein,  and  raised  the  money  to  develop  it,  I  could  head  ’em 
of?.  I  own  all  around  ’em.” 

This  was  true.  It  was  to  safeguard  their  interests,  in 
view  of  the  possible  eccentricity  of  the  vein,  that  both  Archer 
and  Fairfax  took  up  or  purchased  the  claims  to  eastward  and 
westward  of  their  mines  on  the  line  of  the  lode.  They  and 
the  other  early  miners  soon  abandoned  their  inclined  shafts. 
They  began  sinking  perpendicular  shafts,  running  horizontal 
tunnels  or  drifts  thence  at  right  angles  to  the  main  shaft 
in  the  direction  of  the  inclined  vein.  If  they  struck  the 
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vein,  they  sunk  the  shaft  another  hundred  feet,  running  an¬ 
other  horizontal  shaft  or  tunnel  parallel  with  the  first.  If 
they  again  struck  the  vein,  they  then  ran  a  winze  or  up-raise, 
parallel  with  the  main  shaft,  from  the  lower  tunnel  or  drift 
to  the  upper,  hoping  to  pierce  the  vein  on  the  upward  way. 
If  successful,  they  thus  blocked  out  a  great  cube  in  the  earth, 
a  hundred  feet  on  every  side,  through  which  the  vein  ran. 
They  then  measured  the  quantity  of  ore,  took  numerous 
samples,  assayed  them,  and  thus  determined  the  value  of  the 
great  block  of  ore.  This  they  called  “  blocking  out.” 

The  sort  of  vein  outlined  above  might  be  called  a  “  fairy 
vein.”  There  were  few  like  it.  The  actual  veins  showed 
all  sorts  of  eccentricities.  Our  earth’s  crust  is  composed  of 
strata,  and  these  strata  have  many  geological  “  faults  ”  — 
points  where  a  stratum  is  fractured  by  earthquakes  or  vol¬ 
canic  action.  In  earthquake  countries  these  “  faults  ”  or 
fissures  are  many;  they  may  be  traced  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  after  a  great  earthquake,  by  the  ruin  and  desolation 
along  their  path.  The  early  miners  on  the  Mother  Lode 
frequently  found  these  faults  in  their  search  for  the  elusive 
vein,  which  would  often  disappear  abruptly.  It  might  be 
found  a  few  feet  distant,  or  many  yards  —  but  where?  To 
north,  south,  east  or  west?  Up  or  down?  The  only  way 
for  the  early  miners  to  find  it  was  by  toilsome  tunneling  at 
random  through  the  barren  rock.  This  was  the  blind  way 
in  which  Archer  and  Fairfax  were  forced  to  work.  Years 
after  they  began,  the  invention  of  the  diamond  drill  made 
the  search  less  difficult. 

Faulkes  scanned  the  mountain  side.  “  Does  the  mining 
law  here  let  you  follow  the  vein  when  it  runs  into  those 
prospectors’  lines  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Or  do  you  have  to  keep 
within  your  boundaries  ?  How  have  the  courts  been  decid¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  Almost  any  way,”  replied  Archer ;  “  sometimes  by  the 
vein,  sometimes  by  the  boundaries,  and  sometimes  by  tossing 
a  half-dollar.  Our  mining  law  here  is  kind  of  elastic.” 

Faulkes  looked  at  him.  “  If  the  law  is  still  unsettled,” 
he  said,  “  some  other  mine-holder  might  try  to  follow  the 
vein  into  your  Washoe  ground.” 
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“  Oh,  no,  I  guess  not,”  returned  Archer,  with  a  grin.  “  I 
might  follow  it  into  some  other  fellow’s  ground,  perhaps. 
But  no  other  fellow  would  follow  it  into  mine.  I’ve  got  that 
fixed.” 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  Archer’s  enigmatic 
remark.  There  had  been  many  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  “  ownership  of  the  vein.”  Some  of  those  who  had 
located  rectangles  on  the  surface  of  the  lode  found,  as  they 
sunk  shafts,  that  when  the  vein  pitched  sharply  to  the  east 
it  ran  out  of  their  land  into  another’s.  Human  cupidity 
easily  finds  excuses ;  those  who  thus  found  themselves 
estopped  by  their  own  boundaries  determined  that  they  had 
a  right  to  follow  the  vein  whithersoever  it  might  lead.  They 
began  doing  so.  Result :  collisions  with  contiguous  mine- 
owners.  Frequently  the  collisions  became  armed  battles. 
This  settled  nothing,  so  the  dispute  was  taken  to  the  courts. 
For  years  it  raged. 

There  were  two  schools  of  lawyers;  the  first  maintained 
that  a  mining  location  was  confined  within  its  surface  boun¬ 
daries,  running  thence  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Fairfax  adhered  to  this  theory.  The  second  school  main¬ 
tained  that  a  vein  beginning  with  the  original  boundaries 
might  be  followed  in  any  direction,  “  with  all  its  dips,  spurs, 
and  angles.”  Archer  adhered  to  this  school.  The  judges 
divided,  as  the  lawyers  did,  to  the  enormous  profit  of  all 
concerned  —  that  is,  the  legal  gentry  concerned. 

In  this  hurly-burly  the  less  scrupulous  naturally  got  the 
best  of  it.  Fairfax  hesitated  at  departing  from  what  he 
considered  the  rule  of  right.  Archer  stuck  at  nothing.  Be¬ 
fore  matters  got  into  the  courts  he  employed  gun-fighters  to 
defend  his  own  boundaries  or  to  attack  those  of  others. 
After  the  “  reign  of  law  ”  began  he  hired  the  shrewdest  and 
shiftiest  of  lawyers.  He  resorted  to  politics  to  place  some 
of  his  lawyers  on  the  bench.  His  trail  ran  up  to  the  highest 
tribunals  in  the  West. 

Fairfax,  although  a  bold  and  resourceful  mine-operator, 
did  not  resort  to  Archer’s  dubious  methods.  He  confined 
himself  to  defense  rather  than  offense.  Still,  as  the  two 
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great  mines  —  the  Golconda  and  the  Washoe — -adjoined,  it 
was  the  belief  along  the  lode  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  two  big  operators  would  be  at  open  war. 

Faulkes  was  too  familiar  with  mining  methods  to  mis¬ 
understand  Archer.  “  Of  course,”  he  began,  “  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  any  of  these  small-bore  prospectors  would  try  to  tackle 
you.  But  the  Fairfax  crowd  is  a  different  proposition. 
Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  them  ?  ” 

“You  mean  gun-fighting?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Archer,  “  we’ve  had  what  might  be  called 
trouble,  perhaps  —  a  good  deal  of  talk  —  rough  stuff  —  bluff, 
some  of  it  —  but  no  actual  gun-work.  But  all  the  time  we’re 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  each  other’s  ground.” 

In  effect,  as  the  two  men  developed  their  mines  their 
workings  approached  the  outer  boundaries.  The  physical 
situation  was  like  that  of  two  vast  buildings  touching  one 
another.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  lay-out  of  a  big  silver  mine. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  large  modern  hotel.  The  main  shaft  is 
the  hotel’s  elevator  shaft;  the  hotel  floors  are  the  mine’s 
levels ;  the  hotel’s  hallways  and  corridors  are  the  mine’s 
drifts  or  tunnels ;  the  tiers  of  rooms  or  apartments  are  the 
great  cubes  or  blocks  of  ore  between  the  mine’s  levels  and 
drifts. 

These  two  great  underground  structures,  reckoning  from 
the  base  of  the  shaft,  were  some  two  thousand  feet  high, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  six  hundred  feet  wide.  Each 
was  like  a  vast  building  covering  a  dozen  city  blocks,  and  as 
tall  as  a  dozen  sky-scrapers  piled  on  top  of  one  another 
To  carry  out  the  simile,  the  underground  chambers  of  these 
vast  structures  were  walled  and  roofed  with  wood. 

As  the  early  silver  miners  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth  they 
had  to  devise  new  methods  of  supporting  the  rock  walls  and 
ceilings  of  their  drifts  and  chambers.  The  old  system  of 
leaving  pillars  and  arches  of  the  native  or  “  country  ”  rock 
would  not  do  —  much  of  the  rock  was  rotten,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  great  bodies  of  “creeping  clay.”  Fairfax  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  constructing  “  cribs,”  or  hollow  cubes  of 
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fourteen-inch  timbers,  six  feet  by  six.  These  cribs  were 
inserted  in  the  hollow  places  as  the  ore  was  removed.  They 
were  added  to  pyramidally  or  horizontally,  as  need  arose. 
A  single  tier  might  be  piled  to  a  height  of  twelve,  eighteen 
twenty-four,  or  any  number  of  feet;  or  a  large  horizontal 
space  might  be  filled  only  six  feet  high.  The  cribs  were 
used  much  like  children’s  building  blocks.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  square  and  true,  so  they  would  stand  solidly,  and 
keyed  or  tenoned  together  when  necessary.  Being  hollow 
cubes,  the  space  within  them  could  be  utilized  in  various 
ways :  rough  stairs  could  be  made,  to  ascend  from  one  level 
to  another ;  ore-shoots  could  run  through  them ;  waste  rock 
could  be  piled  inside  of  them.  Enormous  weights  were 
borne  by  this  ingenious  system  of  timbering,  then  new  to 
mining.  It  was  dubbed  “  square-sets.” 

Fairfax’s  method  of  timbering  was  immediately  imitated 
by  Archer,  and  soon  extended  to  all  the  mines  on  the  lode. 
In  fact,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  methods  of  working. 
One  mine  looked  like  another,  underground  and  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Thus  the  hoisting-works  and  shaft-mouth  of  all 
the  mines  looked  much  the  same.  The  Golconda  works,  just 
north  of  the  Washoe,  looked  like  its  twin. 

“  Our  crowd  doesn’t  seem  to  be  on  hand  yet,”  remarked 
Archer.  “  Let’s  go  into  the  hoisting-works  for  a  minute. 
Like  to  have  things  look  nice  for  his  ducal  nibs.” 

“  Everything  is  spick  and  span,”  commented  Faulkes,  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  “  But  for  that  matter  I  believe  in  keeping 
things  up  to  the  top  notch  all  the  while,  whether  anybody’s 
coming  or  not.” 

“  Good  plan,”  said  Archer,  as  the  two  entered. 

Tourists  visiting  the  mines  were  usually  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  these  entrances.  The  surface  works  at  the 
Washoe  mine,  for  example,  seemed  to  them  more  like  a  large 
manufactory  than  a  mine.  There  was  an  enormous  central 
building,  with  wings  or  annexes,  and  other  smaller  detached 
buildings.  From  several  of  these  towered  chimneys,  the 
smoke  and  steam  pouring  from  which  confirmed  the  visitor’s 
impression  of  a  factory.  One  of  these  annexes  was  the 
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power-house,  with  its  great  steam-boilers ;  another  was  the 
carpenter-shop,  where  whirling  circular  saws  fashioned  rough 
logs  into  the  enormous  square  beams  used  in  timbering  the 
subterranean  depths  of  the  mine.  Another  annex,  the 
machine-shop,  contained  the  numerous  lathes  and  other  ma- 
chinery  for  working  in  iron.  Both  of  these  shops  had  their 
own  steam-engines,  fed  from  the  power-house.  Another 
building  was  the  smithy,  with  its  many  forges,  where  scores 
of  sons  of  Tubal  Cain  labored  at  the  multifarious  jobs  re¬ 
quired  by  a  great  mine.  Another  building  was  the  assay 
office;  here  the  assayers  tested  ore-samples,  and  moulded 
the  bullion  into  the  bars  or  ingots  called  by  the  miners  “  gold- 
bricks  ”  and  “  silver  bricks.”  A  building  called  “  the  office  ” 
was  devoted  to  such  clerical  assistants  as  were  needed  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  mine.  Here  were  telegraph  instruments  and 
telegraphers.  Here  also  was  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  the  various  buildings,  the 
two  men  again  came  out  expectantly.  But  there  was  as  yet 
no  sign  of  the  distinguished  guests. 

Archer  grunted.  “  They  don’t  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry. 
Well,  no  use  worrying.  We  might  as  well  go  round  to  your 
shebang,  Faulkes,  and  make  ourselves  comfortable.” 

Near  the  large  mines,  such  as  Archer’s  and  Fairfax’s, 
the  superintendent  had  a  house  to  use  as  a  residence,  if  he 
so  desired.  Both  Faulkes  and  Sterling,  being  bachelors, 
utilized  these  quarters.  In  these  residences  there  were  com¬ 
fortable  dressing-rooms  for  visiting  tourists,  with  rough  but 
clean  miners’  suits  to  wear  in  descending  to  the  underground 
levels.  Naturally,  there  were  bath-rooms,  which  the  visitors 
found  very  necessary  after  returning  from  the  heated  and 
grimy  depths  of  the  mine. 

There  had  arisen  great  rivalry  among  the  leading  mines 
for  securing  distinguished  tourists  as  visitors.  Fairfax  had 
recently  persuaded  a  great  operatic  prima  donna  to  descend 
into  the  Golconda  depths.  Archer  had  countered  with  a 
beautiful  actress  of  world-wide  fame.  Fairfax  retorted  with 
a  prince  —  merely  a  minor  Italian  prince,  it  is  true,  but  still 
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a  prince.  Archer  turned  green  with  jealousy.  But,  luckily 
for  him,  his  agents  at  the  Bay  City  had  won  the  ear  of  the 
Duchess  of  Doncaster.  In  the  ducal  family  it  was  evident 
that  the  gray  mare  was  the  better  horse,  for  although  the 
Duke  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  going  down  into  deep  holes, 
the  Doncaster  party  was  secured.  Immediately  on  their 
arrival  from  the  Orient,  and  scarcely  disembarked  at  the  Bay 
City’s  docks,  Archer’s  agents  effected  what  they  called  “  the 
deal.” 

There  were  other  reasons  than  mere  local  prestige  for 
hospitality  to  distinguished  strangers.  In  addition  to  their 
visits  making  much  talk  about  the  mine  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  the  tourists  were  inclined  themselves  to  catch  the 
boom  bacillus.  Sometimes  they  bought  shares,  and  there¬ 
after  could  be  depended  upon  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
particular  mine  in  question  in  their  home  environment  —  if 
the  mine  paid  well.  If  they  did  not  buy  shares,  then  a  small 
batch  —  say  five  shares  —  might  be  given  them  as  a  souvenir. 
If  this  slight  inoculation  worked,  they  might  frequently  be 
counted  on  to  buy  later. 

Securing  a  Duke  and  his  Duchess  as  visitors  to  the 
Washoe  Mine  greatly  gratified  Archer.  As  he  entered  what 
he  called  Faulkes’s  “  shebang  ”  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  gratification. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Faulkes,”  he  exclaimed,  “  Fairfax  will 
have  to  hustle  to  beat  our  latest  catch.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  higher  than  an  English  Duke,”  responded 
Faulkes,  “  unless  it’s  royalty.  And  we  don’t  see  many  kings 
here  —  except  at  poker.” 

Archer  laughed  indulgently,  and  looked  around  his  Super¬ 
intendent’s  house.  It  was  here  that  the  distinguished  party 
were  to  be  received ;  it  was  here  that  his  grace  the  Duke 
and  her  grace  the  Duchess  would  hang  up  on  pegs  their 
coronets,  and  replace  the  jewelled  strawberry  leaves  with 
plain  miners’  caps.  They  were  to  be  escorted  to  the  mine 
by  Mrs*  Archer  and  her  daughter  Sylvia.  They  were  to  be 
received  at  the  Superintendent’s  house  by  Archer  in  person, 
flanked  by  Faulkes,  his  Superintendent. 
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The  ducal  couple  did  not  show  that  punctuality  which 
has  been  described  as  “  the  politeness  of  princes.”  They 
were  late.  They  were  very  late.  Still,  Archer  did  not 
greatly  mind.  He  and  Faulkes  were  in  comfortable  arm¬ 
chairs  ;  he  was  chewing  tobacco,  which  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  venturing  in  the  Duchess’s  presence,  as  his  wife  had 
warned  him  against  it;  and  he  and  Faulkes  had  plenty  of 
matters  to  discuss.  They  had  settled  the  programme  for  the 
ducal  mine  inspection,  and  had  debated  the  advisability  of 
presenting  to  the  Duchess  a  certificate  for  ten  shares  of 
Washoe  stock.  This  was  Archer’s  idea.  Faulkes  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  Duke  a  more  substantial  inter¬ 
est,  and  to  get  him,  in  consideration,  to  become  an  honorary 
director ;  this,  Faulkes  contended,  would  introduce  the  mine 
as  an  investment  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  millions 
of  Britons. 

“  They  love  a  lord,”  concluded  Faulkes,  “  but  they  grow 
daffy  over  a  duke.” 

Archer  wavered.  It  was  plain  that  he  thought  a  duke, 
not  being  made  of  common  clay,  might  be  offended  at  the 
offer.  It  was  finally  decided  to  leave  the  matter  open  until 
they  could  “  size  up  his  ducal  nibs,”  to  use  Archer’s  phrase. 

Their  conversation  turned  to  other  matters.  Archer  be¬ 
came  informative  and  retrospective. 

“  Talking  about  directors,”  he  remarked,  “  now  that  I  have 
put  you  on  the  Board  of  Directors  you  know  more  about  the 
inside  of  things.  Now  I  can  talk  to  you  way  down.” 

“  Surely,”  replied  Faulkes,  “  I  think  you’ll  find  me  close¬ 
mouthed.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it  —  I’ve  been  watching  you,”  replied  Archer, 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  slight  change  in  Faulkes’s  face 
at  this  peculiar  reply.  “  Well,  I’ve  never  told  you  exactly 
how  I  got  my  fins  in  up  at  this  end  of  the  lode.  This  was 
the  way  of  it.  I  began  to  make  my  pile  down  at  the  South 
End.  I  got  control  of  the  Horseshoe  mine  there,  and  ran 
into  quite  a  good  body  of  ore.  I  and  the  insiders  cornered 
the  stock,  spreading  rumors  first  that  we  had  run  into  por¬ 
phyry,  and  next  that  we’d  struck  an  underground  river.  We 
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let  water  in  from  the  sump  of  a  waterlogged  mine  next  to 
us,  and  pumped  ostentatiously.  When  the  Horseshoe  mine 
filled  up,  the  stock  went  down.  It  went  to  next  to  nothing, 
and  we  gathered  it  in.  That  is,  we  scooped  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  it  —  I  always  like  to  squeeze  the  fellows  that  hold 
the  other  forty-nine.” 

“Good!”  interjected  Faulkes. 

Archer  spat  reflectively,  and  went  on :  “  Then  we  shut 
off  the  water,  stopped  pumping,  and  began  developing  our 
bonanza.  Horseshoe  stock  started  kiting.  The  people  went 
crazy  over  it.  We  played  fair  —  we  declared  several  divi¬ 
dends  and  let  the  suckers  have  them.  The  stock  went  higher. 
We  played  so  fair  that  we  even  declared  a  few  dividends 
after  the  pay-ore  pinched  out  —  just  to  make  the  suckers 
feel  good.  When  the  bonanza  was  nearly  worked  out  — 
before  the  suckers  knew  —  we  sold  out  at  high  figures.” 

Faulkes  laughed.  “  And  you  left  the  worked-out  mine 
to  the  suckers  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  They  have  it  yet.  They’re  assessing  heavily 
and  working  the  mine,  but  it’s  played  out  —  nothing  left  in 
it  but  barren  rock.” 

“Very  neat,”  commented  Faulkes. 

Archer  went  on.  “  All  this  time  —  and  long  before  — 
I  had  been  keeping  my  eye  on  the  North  End  of  the  Lode, 
a  couple  of  miles  away  from  the  Horseshoe.  There  were 
virgin  mines  there  —  unworked  ground  —  but  the  outcrop¬ 
pings  seemed  to  me  to  promise  very  rich  ore  underground. 
There  was  a  location  there  called  the  Washoe  Mine,  which 
I  particularly  fancied.  It  belonged  to  some  poor  devils  who 
hadn’t  money  enough  to  sink  a  shaft  or  put  up  a  hoist.  But 
they  had  run  a  tunnel  into  the  mountain  side,  and  I  hired 
one  of  their  miners  to  swipe  me  some  ore  samples.  These 
were  very  encouraging.  I  determined  to  get  Washoe.” 

“  What  you  go  after  you  generally  get,”  commented 
Faulkes. 

“  I  generally  do.  Well,  I  got  my  fingers  into  Washoe 
stock,  froze  out  the  poor  devils,  and  got  control.  This  was 
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quite  a  while  ago.  Now  we’re  down  to  the  2000-foot  level, 
as  you  know.  We’ve  taken  out  lots  of  paying  ore.  But 
I’ve  been  a  little  disappointed  in  my  hunt  for  the  bonanza. 
It’s  somewhere  here,  I  know  —  an  enormous  body  of  rich 
ore  —  a  big  bonanza.  I’d  stake  my  life  on  that;  but  it  may 
not  be  inside  of  the  Washoe  lines.” 

“  Well,  you  have  the  other  mines  you  secured  on  both  sides 
of  the  Washoe.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Archer,  “  we  have  the  Silver  Star  group 
on  the  east  and  the  Jumbo  bunch  on  the  west.  But  none  of 
them  seem  to  show  the  rich  prospects  I  hoped  for.” 

“  So  I  have  found,  although  the  public  persist  in  believing 
that  the  Silver  Star  group  are  in  a  bonanza.” 

“  Yes,  I  keep  that  tip  going  through  the  newspapers  and 
in  various  ways.  So,  if  we  find  the  Silver  Star  group  worth¬ 
less,  we  will  let  the  public  have  them  —  at  fair  prices.” 
Here  Archer  laughed  a  disagreeable  laugh. 

Faulkes  echoed  his  laugh  as  he  replied:  “I  see  —  at  a 
reasonable  figure.” 

After  a  reflective  pause  Archer  went  on :  “I  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  big  ore-body  I  smell  is  neither  east  nor 
west  of  the  Washoe  lines,  but  north.” 

“  North?”  exclaimed  Faulkes.  “  Why,  that  would  be  in¬ 
side  the  Golconda  line  !  ” 

Archer  looked  at  Faulkes  fixedly,  and  slowly  replied: 
“  Exactly  —  in  the  Golconda  ground.” 

Faulkes  seemed  puzzled  for  the  moment.  He  began: 
“  But  the  Fairfax  crowd  don’t  seem  to  know  it’s  there.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that?”  asked  Archer. 

“  Yes.” 

Archer  paused  and  considered.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  they 
certainly  give  out  in  their  published  reports  that  they  are  in 
low-grade  ore.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  they  are  really 
in  bonanza,  and  concealing  the  fact  until  they  have  scooped 
in  the  stock  —  bamboozling  the  public  ?  ” 

Faulkes  at  once  dissented.  “  No,  I  don’t  think  so.  Fair¬ 
fax  has  always  insisted  that  his  stockholders  are  entitled  to 
know  as  much  as  he  does.” 
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“  What  an  idea !  ”  sneered  Archer.  “  For  a  big  mine 
owner  to  take  his  stockholders  into  his  confidence!  To  tell 
the  suckers  what  he  is  really  doing  with  their  money !  ” 

“  But  the  suckers  think  they  know,”  commented  Faulkes. 

“If  they  think  they  know,  they  have  another  think  com¬ 
ing.” 

Faulkes  nodded,  and  replied  briskly:  “I’ll  keep  in  mind 
what  you’ve  been  telling  me.  You  want  me  to  follow  up 
the  bonanza  wherever  it  is - 

“  Yes,  and  whose  ever  it  is.” 

“  And  get  it,”  said  Faulkes  slowly,  “one  way  or  another?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Archer,  “get  it  any  way  —  but  get  it.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Faulkes,  “  that  I’ll  go  down  into  the  Gol- 
conda,  and  see  what  I  can  find  out.  Nothing  like  seeing 
for  yourself.” 

“True,”  assented  Archer.  “But  how’ll  you  fix  it?” 

“  I’ll  go  down  with  the  night  shift  —  there  are  no  time¬ 
keepers  checking  that  shift.  In  a  big  crowd,  like  that,  there’s 
not  much  fear  of  being  spotted.  Besides,  I  haven’t  been 
here  long  enough  for  many  miners  to  know  me  by  sight  — 
outside  of  some  of  our  own  men.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Archer,  “  even  in  our  own  mine  the  men  on 
one  level  often  don’t  know  the  men  working  on  another. 
But  how  about  Sterling?  My  gumshoe  men  tell  me  he’s 
always  going  down  into  the  Golconda  at  night.  He’d  know 
you.” 

“  I’ll  pick  out  a  night  when  he’s  not  going  down,”  replied 
Faulkes. 

“  You  want  to  do  your  picking  carefully,”  commented 
Archer. 

“  Trust  me  for  that,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  I  sometimes  take 
chances,  but  not  fool  chances.  The  night  I  go  down,  Sterling 
won’t.  I’ll  bet  on  that.” 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  Archer  smiled  grimly, 
but  made  no  comment. 

Faulkes  went  on :  “  After  I’ve  had  a  look  at  the  Golconda 
workings  and  taken  some  ore  samples  I  can  tell  better  from 
what  point  in  our  mine  to  drift  into  their  ground.” 
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“  That’s  right,”  said  Archer.  “  If,  as  I  suspect,  they  have 
a  rich  ore-body  just  inside  their  line,  you  can  go  to  work  at 
once.  Then,  when  our  men  are  nearing  the  Golconda  line, 
you  can  pretend  to  be  disgruntled  at  the  low-grade  ore,  call 
the  men  off,  close  up  the  new  drift,  and  bulkhead  it.  Then 
you  can  move  those  men  to  another  level,  and  set  a  picked 
squad  of  trusted  men  at  work  behind  the  bulkhead.” 

Both  men  were  silent  again.  Then  Faulkes  spoke :  “  I 
suppose  you  know  that  if  we  get  into  the  Golconda  ground 
it  means  a  gun-fight  ?  ” 

Archer  grunted :  “  I  don’t  know  that  Fairfax  would  put 
up  a  gun-fight.” 

“  But  I  know  that  Sterling  would,”  emphatically  declared 
Faulkes.  “  He  never  hunts  fights,  but  he  never  dodges 
them.  But  that’s  all  right.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  you  have  some  gun-fighters  you  can  depend  on  — 
tried  men  —  stayers  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  replied  Archer,  “  I  keep  them  under  pay  all 
the  time,  doing  nothing  but  getting  drunk,  and  gambling, 
and  worse.  They’re  good  men.”  And  he  grinned  sar¬ 
donically. 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  have  some  seasoned  fighters,”  said 
Faulkes.  “  Miners  are  all  right  for  working,  but  lots  of 
them  have  no  stomach  for  fighting.” 

“  No,”  admitted  Archer,  “  they  are  generally  the  first  to  get 
shot  up,  because  the  gun-men  keep  under  cover.  But  we’ve 
got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  that  —  if  a  few  miners  get 
killed  there’s  lots  more  of  them.  But  good  gun-fighters  are 
hard  to  get.” 

“True,”  assented  Faulkes.  “But  if  we  get  the  best  of 
the  fight  at  first,  we  can  hold  the  ground  afterward.” 

“  Sure,”  assented  Archer.  He  stopped  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  “  There’s  our  crowd  now.”  He  uttered  an 
exclamation.  “  There’s  that  fresh  guy,  Spicer,  the  Silver 
Clarion  editor.  How  did  he  butt  in  on  the  ducal  outfit,  I 
wonder?  Well,  can’t  be  helped  now.  We  must  get  busy. 
Come  along,  Faulkes.” 


IV 

The  Ducal  Party  Descend  into  Archer1  s  Mine 

Archer's  forebodings  were  not  unfounded.  In  effect, 
the  most  important  person  in  the  party,  as  they  de¬ 
scended  from  the  vehicles,  seemed  to  be  not  the  Duke,  but 
the  editor,  who  wore  a  new  deer-stalker  cap,  in  honor  of  the 
noble  Britons. 

“  He’s  all  over  the  landscape,”  muttered  Faulkes. 

“  Yes,”  growled  Archer,  “  I  wish  we  could  drop  him  down 
the  shaft.” 

The  object  of  this  malevolent  wish  seemed  to  be  unper¬ 
turbed  by  Archer’s  scowl,  and  greeted  the  mining  magnate 
cordially.  Spicer  added  to  Archer’s  displeasure  by  intro- 
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ducing  him  to  the  guests.  Archer  was  obliged  to  choke 
down  his  rage.  He  was  determined  to  do  some  presenting 
himself,  however,  so  he  said: 

“  Very  happy  to  meet  you.  This  is  Mr.  Faulkes,  my 
superintendent.  Faulkes,  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Doncaster.” 

Faulkes  formally  saluted  the  two  distinguished  tourists, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Archer  and  Sylvia, 
who  greeted  him  cordially.  This  left  the  triumphant  editor 
in  possession  of  the  Duchess,  while  to  Archer  fell  the  Duke. 
The  Duchess  was  a  masterful  lady,  with  a  Roman  nose  and 
the  habit  of  command ;  the  mild  air  of  the  Duke  accentuated 
this  fact.  The  party  further  consisted  of  a  meek  gentle¬ 
woman  of  uncertain  age,  Miss  Grimes,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  Duchess ;  also,  a  photographer  with  a 
large  camera. 

Never  before  had  Archer  met  such  an  unusual  person  as 
the  Duke.  When  the  big  miner  extended  his  hand,  the 
Duke  paused  imperceptibly  as  if  considering  the  matter,  and 
then  placed  two  gloved  fingers  in  Archer’s  huge  paw.  When 
the  superintendent  extended  his  hand,  Archer  observed  that 
the  Duke  paused  longer,  and  then  favored  Faulkes  with  one 
finger.  Archer  was  at  once  irritated  and  impressed  by  this 
delicate  distinction  of  caste.  The  Duke  struck  him  as  an 
extremely  peculiar  person.  His  speech  was  monosyllabic. 
His  color  scheme  was  drab.  He  walked  warily,  as  if  almost 
anything  around  him  might  explode.  He  was  not  entirely 
wrong,  for  there  was  much  giant  powder  in  his  vicinity.  He 
had  a  wearied  expression  —  an  air  as  of  one  resigned  to 
whatever  might  happen.  Archer  privately  determined  that, 
while  he  would  not  permit  unpleasant  happenings  in  the 
mine,  he  would  delight  in  telling  the  Duke  of  all  manner  of 
unpleasant  things  that  had  happened  there,  and  might  happen 
again.  He  felt  inwardly  conscious  that  he  disapproved 
strongly  of  the  Duke  —  that  he  even  disapproved  of  the 
Duke’s  mild  and  high-bred  face.  This  was  garnished  with 
what  might  be  termed  occasional  whiskers,  for  they  grew  in 
patches,  interspersed  with  clearings,  or  bare  places,  here  and 
there. 
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The  Duke,  on  his  part,  regarded  the  big  miner  with  an 
astonishment  almost  equal  to  Archer’s  own,  although  better 
concealed.  His  stalwart  host  measured  over  six  feet,  and 
was  broad  in  proportion.  His  clean-shaven  face  revealed 
his  heavy  jaw  and  grim  mouth,  from  one  corner  of  which 
still  trickled  a  tiny  rill  of  tobacco  juice,  although  his  quid 
had  been  cast  aside.  Tall,  heavy,  no  longer  young,  his  move¬ 
ments  yet  betrayed  no  signs  of  age.  He  gave  a  general  im¬ 
pression  of  relentless  power. 

His  lieutenant,  Faulkes,  was  another  “  hard-rock  man.” 
He  also  impressed  the  Duke  as  unusual.  Not  so  tall  as 
Archer,  and  younger,  he  too  was  broad  and  strong.  Men 
who  struggle  with  Nature  underground  have  need  to  be. 
The  mining  chief  must  have  a  big  torso,  to  hold  strong  lungs 
and  a  robust  heart.  He  must  have  a  vigorous  digestion. 
He  must  have  muscles  of  iron.  He  must  have  the  power  to 
control  rough  and  unruly  men.  And  he  must  have  a  calm 
courage  which  no  disaster  can  shake.  For,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  disaster  and  death  stare  men  ever  in  the  face. 
The  Duke,  as  these  two  big  men  gazed  at  him  calm-eyed, 
realized  dimly  that  his  rank  might  interest  them,  but  did  not 
greatly  impress  them. 

When  Faulkes  joined  Mrs.  Archer  and  Sylvia,  his  man¬ 
ner  impalpably  indicated  that  he  greatly  preferred  their 
society  to  that  of  the  distinguished  strangers.  Although  he 
said  nothing  that  could  be  so  construed,  both  felt  the  silent 
compliment.  Mrs.  Archer  liked  Faulkes,  and  showed  her 
friendly  feeling  by  her  manner.  Although  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Archer  mines  but  a  short  time,  Faulkes  seemed 
to  have  won  the  confidence  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer, 
and  at  least  the  friendly  interest  if  not  the  regard  of  Sylvia. 

As  for  his  own  feelings,  Faulkes  greatly  admired  her. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Faulkes’s  admiration  seemed 
to  be  for  many  women  rather  than  for  one.  Still,  Sylvia’s 
type  greatly  appealed  to  him.  She  had  inherited  from  her 
stalwart  father  a  magnificent  physique;  she  was  tall  and 
strong,  yet  her  fine  lines  were  all  feminine.  “  She  is  like  a 
Greek  goddess,”  Faulkes  exclaimed  enthusiastically  to  him- 
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self  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  as  his  appraising  eyes  ran  over 
her  superb  figure.  He  noticed  that  she  did  not  observe  his 
scrutiny  —  there  was  no  self-consciousness  in  her  clear  grey 
eyes.  Faulkes  determined  to  act  toward  her  —  ostensibly, 
at  least  —  with  the  same  frank  demeanor  he  would  show 
toward  a  man. 

Faulkes’s  Chinese  major  domo,  Ah  Chow,  ushered  the 
party  to  their  dressing-rooms  with  much  dignity,  although 
his  laconic  remark  — “  you  come  here  ” —  seemed  curt.  They 
soon  emerged,  clad  in  miners’  garb,  men  and  women  alike. 
The  change  was  marked.  Of  the  Duchess’s  aristocratic 
appearance  little  remained  save  her  Roman  nose.  In  over¬ 
alls  and  a  dungaree  shirt,  the  Duke  was  unrecognizable.  In 
both,  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere  seemed  completely  sub¬ 
merged.  None  of  the  ladies  seemed  delighted  at  their  own 
appearance,  over  which  Archer  and  Editor  Spicer  indulged 
in  many  merry  quips  and  jests. 

The  party,  each  equipped  with  a  large  lantern,  was  drawn 
up  in  line  in  front  of  the  main  building,  to  be  photographed. 
In  this  evolution  Spicer  made  an  attempt  to  take  command, 
but  speedily  found  himself  outranked  by  Archer.  In  re¬ 
venge,  the  editor  hastily  changed  his  position  just  before  the 
photographer  uncovered  the  lens,  so  that  his  face  would 
appear  between  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess.  Archer  noticed 
this  —  too  late ;  but  in  a  hoarse  undertone  he  growled : 

“  Say,  young  fellow,  if  you  think  you’re  going  to  get  away 
with  that,  you’re  mistaken.  I’ll  see  that  your  mug  is  cut 
out  of  the  negative.” 

That  a  visitor  should  be  chagrined  at  being  excised  from 
one  of  these  photographs  seems  odd.  They  were  unique, 
but  that  was  all  that  could  be  said  for  them.  They  still  may 
be  seen  in  the  offices  of  the  big  mines,  regarded  apparently 
as  art  treasures.  There  one  may  see  groups  including  pres¬ 
idents,  railway  and  other ;  visiting  foreign  princes ;  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain;  prima  donnas; 
famous  actresses;  noted  playwrights;  great  orators,  pulpit 
and  political ;  beauties  of  the  “  British  Blonde  ”  epoch  ;  later 
fairies  of  the  musical-comedy  time.  Strange  to  say,  beauty 
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and  fame  seem  incompatible  with  rough  hats  and  caps, 
dungaree  shirts,  and  overalls.  In  these  old  pictures  the  men 
look  like  tramps  and  the  ladies  look  like  washerwomen. 

In  later  years  there  has  been  a  marked  predilection  shown 
by  the  fair  sex  for  wearing  the  nether  garments  of  the  tyrant 
man.  There  are  still  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
these  garments  add  to  the  beauty  of  modern  belles.  Young? 
—  perhaps  yes.  Old  ?  —  certainly  no. 

There  can  be  no  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
in  these  faded  photographs  —  the  hapless  ladies  in  them  are 
distinctly  unbeautiful.  The  feminine  architecture  certainly 
seems  unsuited  to  overalls  —  mayhap  to  any  kind  of  breeks. 

The  photograph  taken,  Archer  led  the  way  into  the  great 
building  called  the  hoisting  works.  This  structure  consisted 
of  one  enormous  room  half  a  hundred  feet  high.  In  the 
center  of  the  floor  the  visitors’  eyes  were  at  once  riveted  on 
the  steaming  mouth  of  the  main  shaft  —  a  rectangular  open¬ 
ing,  about  thirty  feet  by  six.  From  each  of  its  four  com¬ 
partments  volleyed  vast  volumes  of  steam  ascending  to  the 
ceiling.  In  the  midst  of  these  clouds  of  steam  the  great 
iron  cages  shot  up  and  down,  carrying  filled  or  empty  ore- 
cars.  As  the  cages  stopped  at  the  floor  level,  men  could  be 
seen  emerging  from  the  steam,  busily  loading  or  unloading 
the  cars. 

The  Duke’s  eyes  dilated  as  he  gazed  on  this  disquieting 
spectacle;  he  reflected  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  also  on  his  way  into  this  inferno.  But  it  was  not  so 
terrifying  as  it  looked ;  the  vapor  was  merely  the  warm 
breath  of  the  great  mine  condensing  as  it  met  the  cooler  air 
at  the  surface. 

The  visitors  looked  apprehensively  on  the  cages  as  they 
rose  and  fell,  with  what  seemed  to  them  vertiginous  speed. 
They  were  later  to  find,  however,  that  the  cages  were  run  less 
rapidly  for  visitors  than  for  ore-cars  and  mere  miners. 
There  were  cages  rising  and  falling  steadily  in  three  of  the 
four  compartments  of  the  shaft;  the  fourth  was  devoted  to 
the  big  steel  tubes  over  which  the  ponderous  engines  and 
pumps  labored,  night  and  day,  at  their  endless  task  of  free- 
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ing  the  mine  of  water,  and  forcing  down  compressed  air. 
The  great  cages  with  their  three  floors,  or  platforms,  were 
known  as  “  three-deckers.”  They  were  not  unlike  the  mod¬ 
ern  freight  elevator  or  lift  —  with  guides  and  grooves,  and 
safety-clutches.  They  were  suspended  from  wide,  flat,  steel 
cables,  whirling  around  the  great  hoisting-reels.  These  lean 
cables,  black  and  shining  with  tar,  seemed  snake-like  to  the 
fascinated  eyes  of  the  Duke,  as  they  wound  and  unwound, 
impelled  by  the  mighty  engines. 

Miss  Grimes,  like  the  Duke,  stared  with  apprehension  on 
the  shaft’s  mouth,  whence  poured  these  vast  volumes  of  vapor 
from  the  gloomy  depths  below. 

“  Oh,  your  grace,”  she  whimpered  to  the  Duchess,  “  I  don’t 
want  to  go  down.  I’m  afraid!  ” 

The  Duke  glanced  at  Miss  Grimes  understandingly.  Evi¬ 
dently  there  was  a  fellow-feeling  between  the  great  nobleman 
and  the  humble  companion. 

The  Duchess  scrutinized  her  spouse,  and  said  to  him, 
warningly :  “  Doncaster  !  ”  The  Duke  quivered  slightly, 

sighed,  and  braced  up.  The  Duchess  turned  to  the  quaking 
gentlewoman,  and  said  severely:  “  Nonsense,  Grimes!  Don’t 
be  silly.  You  must  go.  I  might  need  you  there  to  fetch 
something.” 

“There  is  no  danger,”  said  Mrs.  Archer,  reassuringly; 
“  many  visitors  have  made  the  descent,  with  no  accident  to 
any  of  them.  The  engineers  are  all  picked  men.” 

She  pointed  toward  a  railed  platform  within  which  were 
the  hoisting  engines.  The  visitors  looked  with  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  engineers,  and  seemed  reassured  at  the  sight  of 
their  earnest  faces.  The  engineers  paid  no  heed  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Their  eyes  and  ears  were  intent  upon  their  duties. 
They  studied  the  great  dials  whose  revolving  fingers  pointed 
out  the  position  of  the  cages  at  the  various  levels ;  each  engi¬ 
neer  listened  for  the  clang  of  the  bell  beside  him,  sending 
from  far  below  the  signals  for  starting  and  stopping.  Printed 
notices  forbade  speaking  to  the  engineers.  As  the  visitors 
watched,  the  clanging  signals  changed ;  the  engineers  heeded. 
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and  handled  their  levers ;  the  great  cages  began  to  rise  and 
fall  slowly. 

The  Duke  turned  his  eyes  interrogatively  toward  Archer. 

“  Changing  shift,”  said  the  mining  man,  laconically. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  inquired  the  Duchess  of  the  editor. 

“  It’s  the  night  shift  coming  off,  your  grace,”  replied 
Spicer.  “  They  run  the  cages  more  slowly  for  men  than  for 
the  ore  cars.” 

As  he  spoke  the  first  of  the  night  shift  began  to  appear, 
stepping  from  the  great  three-decker  cage.  Remarkable  was 
the  unnatural  whiteness  of  these  powerful  men,  who  spent  so 
much  of  their  lives  underground.  As  the  cage  emptied,  a 
column  of  waiting  miners  marched  in  orderly  fashion  to  take 
the  empty  places.  It  was  the  morning  shift. 

As  the  miners  marched  to  and  from  the  cages,  the  visitors 
scanned  their  faces.  The  men  were  of  many  nationalities, 
Americans  predominating,  with  numerous  Cornishmen,  Irish¬ 
men,  and  others  from  the  British  Isles.  They  were  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages.  Here  was  a  swarthy  youth  of  twenty,  evidently  a 
Mexican,  with  a  smooth,  boyish  face.  Next  to  him  marched 
an  American,  a  man  of  fifty,  with  strong,  serious  features 
and  grizzling  hair.  Behind  him  came  one  difficult  to  classify 
racially  —  deep-set  black  eyes,  a  heavy  black  moustache, 
crisply-curling  black  hair ;  when  asked,  Archer  briefly  classi¬ 
fied  him  as  “  Dago.”  Next  came  two  conversing  together  in 
Spanish,  yet  with  faces  differing  from  the  handsome  Mexican 
youth;  they  had  high  cheek-bones,  jutting  noses,  and  walked 
pigeon-toed  —  “  Mexican  Indians,”  they  were  classified  by 
Archer.  Following  were  two,  also  talking  together  —  their 
Milesian  faces  would  have  betrayed  their  nationality,  had  not 
their  Irish  brogue  already  done  so ;  they  were  of  the  serious 
type  of  Celt.  Next  in  the  line  came  a  couple  of  jovial  Irish 
miners  — •  with  twinkling  eyes,  smiling  faces,  and  bubbling 
over  with  jollity — -“joshing”  their  fellow  miners  as  they 
slowly  marched  toward  the  shaft.  Behind  stalked  a  tall  and 
stalwart  American,  symmetrical  in  face  and  figure.  Con¬ 
versing  with  him  was  another  stalwart,  also  an  American, 
yet  anything  but  symmetrical :  a  lean  face,  a  grotesquely  long 
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neck,  long  arms  hanging  down  so  far  that  his  enormous 
hands  reached  his  knees,  flat  hips,  slabsided  flanks  —  yet  with 
it  all,  beneath  his  unsymmetrical  exterior,  his  great  muscles 
told  of  strength,  ease,  power.  Then  came  three  or  four 
racial  nondescripts  —  probably  hybrids.  Behind  them  stalked 
another  giant  with  the  clean-cut,  kindly  American  features. 
Next  came  a  group  with  bushy  reddish  eyebrows,  shrewd 
eyes,  and  hard-set  mouths  —  evidently  Cornishmen  they,  of 
the  great  Tre-Pol-Pen  family.  And  so  the  procession  fared 
on  to  fill  the  waiting  cages  —  some  of  the  miners  shy  under 
the  gaze  of  the  visitors,  some  of  them  simpering,  some  with 
hats  cocked  at  jaunty  angles,  others  stolid  and  indifferent. 

The  marching  men  rapidly  filled  a  cage.  The  top  deck 
speedily  rose  high  up  toward  the  gallows-frame,  where  re¬ 
volved  the  hoisting-pulleys ;  the  three  platforms  were  soon 
closely  packed  with  standing  miners,  the  outer  men  gripping 
the  stanchions.  The  top  deck  was  narrower  than  the  lower 
ones,  thus  giving  the  curious  effect  of  a  human  pyramid. 
The  signal  was  given  by  the  underground  foreman,  the  alert 
engineer  shifted  his  clutch,  and  the  great  cage  with  its  living 
freight  shot  downward  into  the  gloomy  shaft. 

The  visitors  all  took  long  breaths  as  they  saw  the  men 
disappear.  Still  they  were  reassured  by  the  sight  of  the  night 
shift  coming  off  duty  —  it  was  plain  that  if  people  went 
down  into  the  great  shaft  they  also  came  up  again.  The 
women  of  the  party  turned  their  eyes  from  the  big  miners 
in  their  rough  clothes,  which  sat  so  well  upon  them,  to  their 
sisters  in  similar  garb,  and  dubiously  admitted  to  themselves 
that  the  miners  looked  better  than  they. 

The  Duke  watched  closely  the  packed  masses  of  human 
bodies  whirling  up  and  down. 

“  I  say/’  he  suddenly  exclaimed  to  Archer,  “  are  there 
never  any  —  er  —  accidents  ?  ” 

“  Plenty,”  replied  Archer,  nonchalantly. 

“  Does  anybody  ever  —  er  —  fall  off  ?  ”  inquired  the  Duke. 

“  Often.” 

“  What  do  you  do  then  ?  ” 
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“  Bring  ’em  up  in  candle-boxes  —  what  we  can  find  of 
’em,”  replied  Archer. 

The  Duke  looked  toward  the  candle-boxes  piled  against 
the  wall,  and  shuddered.  He  relapsed  into  a  perturbed 
silence. 

The  hour  for  changing  shifts  was  often  chosen  as  the 
time  for  tourists ;  the  careless  demeanor  of  the  descending 
miners  reassured  the  visitors,  and  the  sight  itself  was  novel 
and  interesting.  It  was  so  in  the  present  case  —  the  visitors 
followed  every  detail  with  absorbed  interest,  until  the  last 
miner  had  disappeared.  When  the  big  cages  were  again 
whirling  up  and  down  with  loads  of  ore-cars,  Archer  gave 
orders  to  embark  the  visitors. 

In  addition  to  Archer  and  Faulkes,  there  were  a  couple 
of  underground  foremen  to  place  the  visitors,  tell  them 
where  to  stand,  and  what  part  of  the  cage-frame  to  grasp. 
The  visitors  did  not  have  to  be  urged  to  hold  on  firmly ;  all 
of  them,  as  the  descent  began,  clutched  the  cage  with  a 
death-grip.  All  had  the  same  sensation  —  that  the  cage  floor 
might  drop  out.  As  the  cage  shot  down,  daylight  vanished, 
and  above  and  below  them  all  was  dark.  Still,  a  dim  light 
was  cast  on  the  sides  of  the  upward-shooting  shaft  by  the 
lanterns  in  the  visitors’  hands.  They  could  vaguely  discern 
rough-timbered  walls  dripping  with  moisture  —  walls  which 
raced  upward  like  flying  fences  seen  from  a  railway  train. 
Every  few  minutes  there  was  a  break  in  the  flying,  timbered 
wall  — •  they  were  passing  a  station.  Then  there  would  flash 
by  them  what  looked  like  a  large,  rough-timbered  room  — 
men  with  candles  or  lanterns  —  ore-cars  waiting ;  they  would 
hear  the  rattle  and  clank  of  machinery;  and  then  the  lighted 
room  would  shoot  upward  into  the  gloom. 

After  what  seemed  to  the  visitors  a  long  time,  but  which 
in  reality  was  very  brief,  the  cage  stopped  at  the  2000-foot 
level.  Here  they  released  their  death-like  clutch  on  the  cage- 
frame,  and  stepped  to  the  station  floor.  They  found  the 
station  to  be  a  large  room,  with  enormous  beams  for  rafters, 
the  floor  and  walls  finished  with  rough  boards.  Against  the 
walls  were  piled  cases  of  giant-powder,  boxes  of  candles, 
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giant-powder  caps,  coils  of  fuse,  and  the  like.  Fortunately 
the  visitors  did  not  know  the  explosive  character  of  these 
mining  supplies;  had  they  known,  it  would  not  have  added 
to  their  peace  of  mind.  Around  the  walls  were  a  number  of 
oil  lamps,  adding  greatly  to  the  faint  illumination  given  by 
the  candle-lanterns.  Miners’  garments  were  hanging  on  the 
walls  —  necessarily,  as  the  passing  miners  wore  very  little 
in  the  garment  line.  A  bulletin-board  bore  a  certain  number 
of  notices,  together  with  the  latest  stock-list,  giving  the  prices 
of  the  mining  stock  shares.  This  board  was  hung  over  the 
cask  of  iced  water,  to  which  the  miners  continually  came ; 
they  cast  a  glance  at  the  stock-list,  while  drinking  deeply,  for 
the  great  heat  of  the  mine  caused  a  perpetual  thirst.  Near 
the  bulletin-board  also  figured  numerous  photographs  — 
favorite  actors  and  actresses,  prize-fighters  and  wrestlers,  an 
occasional  politician,  and  photographs  of  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  groups  of  tourists  who  had  visited  the  mine.  It  was 
probable  that  the  Doncaster  party  was  destined  to  figure  in 
this  underground  art  gallery,  as  the  feminine  members  of  the 
party  noted,  with  a  certain  foreboding. 

A  tramway  ran  through  the  station  to  the  shaft,  over 
which  track  the  visitors  saw  loaded  ore-cars  continually 
arriving,  being  run  on  the  cages,  and  then  whirling  up  the 
shaft.  Empty  ore-cars  also  were  continually  descending,  and 
being  rapidly  run  out  over  the  tracks  to  the  ore-breasts,  where 
they  were  loaded  with  the  precious  ores.  From  the  speed 
with  which  the  cages  ran  when  loaded  with  ore-cars,  the 
visitors  discovered  that  their  own  descent  had  in  reality  been 
slow.  They  were  amazed,  not  only  at  the  great  speed  of  the 
cages,  but  at  the  ceaseless  arrivals  and  departures,  for  three 
of  the  shaft’s  compartments  were  working  at  the  same  time, 
with  cars  continually  passing  one  another  on  their  upward 
and  downward  flight. 

The  busy  life  at  the  station  also  surprised  them ;  the 
movement  of  the  cages  and  the  ore-cars  was  only  part  of 
the  activities  below ;  in  addition  to  the  car-men,  miners  were 
incessantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the  station.  The  under¬ 
ground  foreman  and  his  assistant  “  day  boss  ”  were  much  in 
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evidence;  watchmen  patrolled  the  levels  on  the  lookout  for 
fires,  “  cave-ins,”  and  other  accidents ;  special  workmen 
gathered  hundreds  of  dull  picks  and  drills,  bringing  them  to 
the  shaft  to  be  sent  up  and  sharpened  at  the  smithy  the 
pump-men  supervised  the  mighty  pump-tube,  with  its  con¬ 
nections,  valves,  and  cross-pipes  for  freeing  the  level  of 
water ;  large  numbers  of  men  were  employed  in  looking  aftei 
the  arrival  of  great  timbers  from  above,  and  transporting 
them  to  the  places  where  new  timbering  was  being  installed. 

The  heavy  timbering  particularly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors.  In  addition  to  the  “  square-sets,”  or  “  cribs,” 
used  to  fill  in  the  vast  spaces  where  ore  and  barren  rock  had 
been  removed,  the  stations,  chambers,  and  drifts  were  all 
arched  and  supported  with  massive  timbering.  The  vast 
quantity  of  timber  underground  amazed  the  visitors.  They 
could  readily  believe  it  when  they  were  told  that  great  forest 
tracts  for  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  had  been  swept  away 
to  be  buried  deep  down  in  the  earth. 

The  Duke  stopped  where  some  timber-men  were  setting 
posts  and  caps  for  arching  a  drift  on  which  the  miners  were 
working  —  enormous  timbers  sixteen  inches  square.  An  idea 
seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him. 

“  I  say,”  he  exclaimed  to  Archer,  “  did  it  ever  occur  to  any 
one  that  these  big  beams  might  burn  ?  ”  As  Archer  stared  at 
him  in  silent  wonder,  the  Duke  went  on  explanatorily : 
“  Might  catch  fire,  you  know  —  what  ?  ” 

Fire  was  an  ever-present  dread  in  the  underground  work¬ 
ings,  a  condition  which  Archer  thought  was  easily  apparent. 
After  his  first  amazement,  therefore,  the  Duke’s  discovery 
greatly  amused  Archer.  With  a  quizzical  expression,  he  said, 
musingly : 

“  That’s  a  fact  —  these  timbers  might  burn  if  they  were  set 
on  fire.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

The  Duke  looked  nervously  around  at  the  forest  of  tim¬ 
bering.  “  What  would  —  er  —  happen  in  case  of  fire?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  Oh,  there  would  be  a  terrible  fall  — -  terrible !  ”  replied 
Archer. 
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“  What  ?  ”  asked  the  Duke.  “  Do  you  really  think  these 
rock  walls  would  fall  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  them,”  replied  Archer.  “  I  meant  in 
the  stock  market.  There  would  be  a  terrible  fall  in  stocks. 
Terrible,  terrible!  ” 

Sylvia  did  not  relish  her  father’s  humor,  and  privately 
asked  Faulkes  to  reassure  the  Duke.  Faulkes  did  so  by 
explaining  to  him  the  elaborate  safeguards  against  fire.  To 
the  Duke’s  nervous  questioning,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  if  the  timbering  were  to  burn,  the  mine  would 
“  cave  in.” 

“  But  if  the  mine  caved  in,”  went  on  the  Duke,  “  what 
would  become  of  the  —  of  the  people  here  —  of  the 
miners?  ” 

“  Their  lives  wouldn’t  be  worth  six-bits  apiece,”  replied 
Archer,  emphatically. 

“  Oh,  William,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that,”  cried  Mrs.  Archer 
impulsively.  “  You  know  that  most  of  the  miners  are  saved 
when  there  are  fires.” 

The  Duke  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  “Most  of  them 
saved  !  ”  he  muttered.  “  When  there  are  fires  !  Humph  ! 
Sounds  like  they  were  frequent.” 

“  But  the  timbers  won’t  catch  fire,  will  they,  father  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Sylvia,  warmly  and  loyally.  “  Besides,  even  if  they 
did,  the  miners  would  be  all  right,  wouldn’t  they,  Mr. 
Faulkes?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  assented  Faulkes;  “we’d  get  ’em  up  the  shaft 
somehow.  Anyhow,  they  are  usually  warned  in  time  by 
the  rats.” 

“  Rats?  ”  asked  the  Duchess,  who  for  the  first  time  showed 
uneasiness.  “  Are  there  rats  in  the  mines  ?  ” 

“  Millions  of  ’em,”  replied  Archer,  with  a  chuckle. 

Here  Miss  Grimes  uttered  a  subdued  scream.  “  I  thought 
I  stepped  on  one  just  now,”  she  gasped. 

“  Oh,  yes,  the  mine’s  alive  with’  em,”  said  Archer. 

Faulkes  explained  that  the  miners  never  harmed  the  rats, 
but  fed  them  with  the  scraps  left  from  their  lunches.  The 
rats  were  invaluable  in  warning  them  of  any  unusual  condi- 
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tions  in  the  mine  —  not  only  of  fire,  but' of  foul  air,  asphyxi¬ 
ating  gases,  and  any  dangerous  settling  premonitory  of  a 
great  “  cave-in.” 

The  visitors  glanced  with  a  new  interest  at  the  miners 
continually  passing  and  repassing.  They  began  to  have  some 
conception  of  the  many  perils  which  these  men  faced  daily. 
Yet  the  men  themselves  seemed  as  indifferent  to  danger  as 
if  they  were  working  on  the  earth’s  surface  instead  of  two 
thousand  feet  below.  They  were  all  semi-nude  —  naked 
from  the  waist  up  and  from  the  thighs  down.  The  dazzling 
skin  of  the  white  men  gleamed  in  the  lights  as  they  labored 
with  pick  and  drill  at  their  exhausting  toil.  The  great  muscles 
rippled  over  their  arms,  breasts,  shoulders,  backs,  thighs, 
in  a  way  that  would  have  filled  a  sculptor  with  delight.  In 
the  intense  heat  of  the  mine,  each  naked  body  streamed  with 
perspiration.  Yet  they  paused  only  to  go  to  the  water-cask; 
refreshed  by  deep  draughts  of  iced  water,  they  again  attacked 
the  stubborn  rock  of  the  ore-breasts  with  pick  and  drill. 

Archer  held  up  his  lantern  to  the  ore-breast. 

“Look!”  cried  the  Duchess,  as  the  lantern-light  fell  on 
the  myriad  gleaming  points,  “  look  how  it  sparkles !  That’s 
the  silver,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  Ha,  ha !  ”  laughed  Archer.  “  No,  ma’am,  it  ain’t.  If 
that  was  silver,  we’d  all  be  millionaires.  That’s  iron  pyrites.” 

The  Duchess  seemed  somewhat  discomfited.  Faulkes 
showed  her  the  silver  ore,  which  was  a  dull  black  stuff,  far 
different  from  the  glittering  pyrites. 

Archer  was  still  laughing.  “  You’re  not  the  first,”  he 
said  to  the  Duchess,  “  to  take  the  glistening  stuff  for  the 
real  ore.  I  was  in  an  assay  office  once  when  a  fellow  came 
in  with  some  ore-samples.  ‘What’s  that  worth?’  he  says. 
The  assayer  looked  at  it,  poured  some  acid  on  it,  and  it  went 
up  in  a  whiff  of  smoke.  ‘  Worth  nothing,’  says  the  assayer, 
*  it’s  only  iron  pyrites.’  The  fellow’s  jaw  dropped  — -  ‘  Worth 
nothing  ?  ’  says  he ;  ‘  why  there’s  a  woman  up  our  way  owns 
a  whole  mountain  of  that  stuff,  and  I’ve  married  her!  ’ 
says  he.” 

“  Only  fancy !  ”  responded  the  Duchess.  “  Do  you  think 
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that  was  a  cause  for  divorce  under  your  American  laws, 
Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma'am,”  replied  Archer,  “no  —  I  guess  not.”  And 
he  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  determined  that  the  Duchess 
was  not  in  exactly  the  same  class,  mentally,  as  the  Duke. 

While  the  visitors  were  still  examining  the  scintillating 
iron  pyrites,  a  cry  of  “  Fire  ”  suddenly  resounded  through 
the  level.  The  miners  working  at  the  ore-breasts  dropped 
their  tools,  and  hastily  disappeared.  The  alarm  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  was  at  once  quieted  by  Faulkes  —  it  was  not  a  fire,  but 
“  firing  time  ”  —  it  was  the  signal  for  blasting.  They  were 
taken  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  loud 
explosions  were  heard,  as  blast  after  blast  was  set  off  suc¬ 
cessively.  At  another  signal  the  miners  returned  to  their 
work. 

While  the  miners  were  returning,  the  editor  suggested 
that  the  party  be  taken  into  an  abandoned  drift,  to  view  the 
strange  sights  there.  Faulkes  at  first  demurred,  but  finally 
yielded. 

“  The  air  is  bad  —  hot,  musty,  and  so  foul  that  your  lights 
will  nearly  go  out.  But  we’ll  stay  only  a  few  minutes,”  he 
added,  and  led  the  way. 

The  drift  they  entered  was  neglected  —  nothing  but  bar¬ 
ren  rock  had  been  struck  there,  and  it  had  long  been  aban¬ 
doned.  No  compressed  air  came  from  above  to  relieve  the 
foul,  hot,  stagnant  atmosphere.  Great  masses  of  “  creeping 
clay  ”  forced  their  way  between  the  distorted  timbers,  and 
hung  in  viscid,  threatening  clots  over  the  incomers.  The 
timbering  of  the  posts  and  caps,  once  rectilinear,  was  now 
undulating,  bulging,  waving.  The  “  square-sets  ”  were 
buckled  and  twisted  into  staggering  triangles,  obtuse  loz¬ 
enges,  misshapen  spheroids.  Where  the  vast  weight  came 
upon  the  perpendicular  timbers,  they  were  crushed  into  half 
their  original  length ;  where  the  weight  came  upon  the  hori¬ 
zontal  timbers,  they  were  flattened  like  mortar  under  the 
bricklayer’s  trowel.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gnomes,  resentful 
that  their  domain  had  been  invaded  by  the  miners,  were 
engaged  in  effacing  the  work  of  the  mortals,  and  re-creating 
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their  rocky  haunts.  Hanging  from  the  overhead  timbers 
were  curious  stalactites,  so  to  speak  —  enormous  masses  of 
mineral  fungoid  growths.  These  slimy  bodies  looked  like 
gigantic  reptiles.  They  were  unpleasant  to  gaze  upon,  and 
the  visitors  did  not  tarry  long. 

Editor  Spicer,  as  they  emerged  from  the  hideous  fungus 
caves,  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  diversion  to  introduce 
the  topic  of  ghosts,  which  greatly  perturbed  Miss  Grimes. 
According  to  Spicer,  so  many  men  had  been  killed  in  the 
mines  that  their  disembodied  spirits  were  believed  to  hauiY 
the  places  where  they  had  worked  in  life.  This  was  particm 
larly  the  case,  he  said,  in  certain  mines  where  fires  or  other 
disasters  had  caused  the  abandonment  of  entire  levels. 

“  In  the  great  fire  in  the  Red  Jacket  mine,”  Spicer  went 
on,  “  it  was  necessary  to  seal  up  the  1100-foot  level,  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  fire.  Of  course,  the  unfortunate  miners  there,  who 
still  survived,  were  all  killed.  The  fire  burned  for  days,  but 
finally  burned  itself  out.  Yet  afterwards  there  continually 
came  signals  from  the  1100-foot  level  for  the  cage  to  stop. 
The  engineers  knew  there  was  no  living  thing  there  —  not 
even  a  rat ;  but  they  had  to  heed  the  signals  —  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  mine.  So  the  cages  would  often  stop  at  the  fatal 
level,  pause  for  a  time,  and  then  go  on.  The  miners  are 
superstitious,  and  they  insist  that  when  the  cage  stops  there 
they  often  hear  groans  and  cries  for  assistance.  Of  course 
that  is  all  folly.  But  they  firmly  believe  that  the  sounds 
come  from  the  ghosts  of  their  dead  comrades.” 

Archer  did  not  care  for  a  rival  rumor-monger.  He  lis¬ 
tened  with  ill-concealed  impatience  to  this  recital. 

“  Oh,  let  up,”  he  cried  ;  “  the  ladies  don’t  want  to  hear  about 
fires  while  they’re  down  here  in  the  mine.  Talk  about  some¬ 
thing  pleasant.” 

“  I  wasn’t  talking  about  fires  just  now,”  retorted  Spicer, 
disputatiously ;  “I  was  talking  about  ghosts.  Any  objection 
to  ghost  stories,  Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 

Archer  looked  uneasily  into  the  gloomy  caverns  they  had 
\ust  quitted,  and  replied : 

®‘  Talk  of  the  devil  and  he’s  sure  to  appear.” 
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The  editor  laughed.  “  One  might  almost  think  you  be¬ 
lieve,  like  the  miners,  that  there  are  ghosts  in  the  mines,” 
he  said. 

“  Never  mind  what  I  believe,”  retorted  Archer.  “  If  you 
had  worked  down  underground,  as  I  have,  you’d  know  more 
about  mines,  miners,  and  perhaps  about  ghosts,  than  you 
do  now.” 

The  topic  was  not  pleasant,  and  neither  was  the  mood  of 
the  mining  magnate.  The  rest  of  the  party  showed  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  editor’s  would-be  badinage,  so 
he  changed  the  talk  to  the  methods  of  preparing  for  the 
blasts  they  had  just  heard. 

When  the  signal  for  the  explosion  wa9  given,  Faulkes, 
who  had  attached  himself  to  Sylvia,  had  hastened  to  find 
her  a  secure  place  —  a  kind  of  niche  in  the  rock  wall. 
Sylvia,  from  the  first,  had  dimly  discerned  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  by  her  side,  and  after  a  time,  without  actually 
rebuffing  him,  had  impalpably  annexed  Miss  Grimes. 

Sylvia  did  not  dislike  Faulkes- — very  much  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Nearly  all  women  liked  Faulkes.  Some  men  possess 
the  power  of  attracting  women  —  not  necessarily  by  their 
looks,  for  there  are  Calibans  who  fascinate,  and  there  are 
Apollos  who  bore.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  mental  equipment, 
for  there  are  conversational  and  Admirable  Crichtons  who, 
like  Macaulay,  evoke  feminine  yawns.  The  quality  or  the 
power  —  for  it  is  a  power  —  can  not  be  analyzed.  It  is 
impalpable.  It  is  indefinable.  It  is  charm. 

Many  women  are  conscious  of  this  strange  charm,  in 
certain  men.  Some  resent  it.  Some  yield  to  it.  Others 
avoid  it.  So  was  it'  with  Sylvia.  She  always  felt  herself 
under  its  influence  when  she  was  with  Faulkes.  She  was 
certain  the  feeling  was  not  akin  to  love ;  while  the  man  deeply 
interested  her,  impressed  her,  seemed  to  bend  her  mind  to 
his,  she  was  positive  she  could  never  love  any  man  who 
possessed  such  a  power.  To  her  it  seemed  almost  sinister. 
That  she  could  admit,  even  to  herself,  that  another  human 
being  could  so  dominate  her  mind,  startled  her.  Still,  she 
was  honest  and  fair-minded ;  she  could  not  remember  a 
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word  or  a  look  from  Faulkes  which  seemed  other  than  frank 
and  friendly;  he  treated  her  always  cordially,  yet  not  fa¬ 
miliarly;  he  even  paid  to  her  a  certain  intellectual  deference, 
as  if  he  considered  her  mentally  superior  to  most  women  — 
which  he  probably  did  —  and  this,  she  confessed  to  herself, 
gratified  her  extremely.  And  he  had  a  way,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  talk,  of  establishing  a  certain  impalpable  confidential 
relation  between  them,  as  if  they  two  were  standing  apart, 
and  regarding  the  rest  of  the  world  file  by.  She  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  discovering  that  Faulkes  excelled  in 
that  subtle  art  of  flattering  a  woman  by  talking  to  her  always 
about  herself  —  not  about  her  physical  self,  which  he  never 
mentioned,  but  about  her  thoughts,  her  aspirations,  her  de¬ 
sires,  her  intuitions,  her  soul.  When  she  was  alone  with 
Faulkes,  this  strange  and  subtle  influence  made  her  vaguely 
uncomfortable.  It  was  not  dislike  of  Faulkes ;  it  was  not 
distrust  of  him ;  if  it  was  distrust  at  all,  it  was  distrust  of 
herself. 

Sylvia  was  not  the  first  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  to  ex¬ 
perience  this  feeling.  Among  the  many  mysteries  of  a 
maiden’s  heart,  perhaps  the  most  terrifying  to  her  is  when 
she  suddenly  realizes  that  she  can  not  control  it.  Therefore, 
when  Sylvia  found  herself  drifting  with  Faulkes  into  this 
strange,  semi-confidential,  delightful,  yet  uneasy  feeling  — 
the  desire  to  lean  upon  him  mentally,  to  confide  in  him,  yet 
with  a  tinge  of  maidenly  alarm  that  she  should  feel  so  — 
she  turned  instinctively  to  the  first-comer  to  interrupt  the 
tete-a-tete  and  make  the  conversation  impersonal.  Hence  it 
was  that  she  had  kept  Miss  Grimes  by  her  side,  although  her 
kind  heart  had  already  impelled  her  toward  that  forlorn 
gentlewoman,  who  was  hoping  ardently  to  be  taken  again  to 
the  light  of  day.  Miss  Grimes’  part  in  the  conversational 
trio  underground  was  not  eloquent  —  her  role  was  mainly 
staccato  laments  and  sniffs;  but  Sylvia  felt  more  at  ease 
with  her  at  hand. 

Faulkes  was  no  fool;  like  a  flash  he  detected  Sylvia’s 
artifice  and  its  motive ;  at  the  first  opportunity  he  left  her 
with  Miss  Grimes  —  not  as  if  offended,  but  rather  resignedly, 
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as  if  rebuked.  And  when  he  left  her,  and  joined  Mrs. 
Archer,  he  did  it  so  adroitly  that  Sylvia  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  unkind  to  him,  and  was  secretly  remorseful. 

While  Sylvia  was  still  standing  irresolutely  in  the  dark 
niche  with  Miss  Grimes  by  her  side,  the  miners  continued 
to  pass  her,  returning  to  their  stations.  They  paid  no  heed 
to  her  or  her  companion  —  when  underground,  the  miners 
need  all  their  wits  for  their  dangerous  work  and  their  own 
safety.  Her  eyes  idly  followed  them  as  they  strode  by. 

Suddenly  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  miner  walking 
alone  —  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  carrying  a  pick.  Who  was 
he?  She  did  not  know  any  of  the  miners,  but  there  was 
something  familiar  about  the  carriage  of  his  powerful  body 
—  she  had  not  yet  seen  his  face.  Her  glance  ran  over  him ; 
she  saw  a  mighty  torso,  the  chest  thickly  covered  with  hair ; 
great  cushions  of  muscles  on  shoulders,  arms,  and  back; 
powerful  thigh  and  resilient  leg-muscles  propelling  him  on 
his  elastic  stride.  Where  had  she  seen  him  ?  Who  was  he  ? 
Why  did  he  keep  his  cap  pulled  down?  Why  did  he  keep 
his  face  averted  ? 

At  this  moment  Miss  Grimes  lifted  her  lantern  from  the 
ground ;  the  tall  miner  turned.  He  saw  only  Miss  Grimes, 
who  stood  between  him  and  Sylvia,  who  was  further  back 
in  the  dark  niche.  Even  by  the  dim  light,  Sylvia  plainly  saw 
and  recognized  his  face.  It  was  Harry  Sterling. 

As  he  passed  them  unheedingly,  and  disappeared  in  the 
dim  drift  beyond,  Sylvia  felt  a  new  shock  —  she  felt  her 
heart  for  the  moment  almost  stop  beating.  Again  she  was 
deeply  disturbed  —  why  should  she  feel  so?  True,  she  had 
met  and  liked  Sterling  —  that  was  all.  But  was  it  all  ?  If 
so,  why  should  she  feel  this  sharp  pang  at  seeing  him  here? 
Her  only  feeling  ought  to  be  indignation  at  discovering  the 
superintendent  of  a  rival  company  secretly  inspecting  her 
father’s  mine.  He  had  no  business  there.  He  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  disguise.  He  was  nothing  but  a  spy.  It  was  her 
duty  to  denounce  him  to  her  father  and  to  Faulkes  —  to  give 
the  alarm  —  to  cry  out.  But  she  was  silent.  Why?  Could 
it  be  possible  that  she  had  any  feeling  for  a  spy  other  than 
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—  but  no !  The  mere  thought  was  ridiculous.  She  would 
go  at  once  and  tell  her  father  —  or  Faulkes.  She  seized 
Miss  Grimes’  hand,  and  led  her  around  the  rock  pillar  to 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  gathered.  She  went  up 
to  them,  and  began  hurriedly: 

“  Oh,  father,  father  !  ” 

“Well,  Sylvia,  what  is  it?”  he  asked,  while  the  group 
listened  expectantly. 

Sylvia  hesitated.  For  her  life  she  could  not  utter  the 
words  that  were  on  her  lips.  She  paused,  and  then  went  on 
volubly : 

“  Oh,  father,  Miss  Grimes  is  growing  very  tired.  Don’t 
you  think  that  it  is  time  we  were  going  up  to  the  surface 
again  ?  Duchess,  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

The  Duchess  replied  promptly:  “I  think  it  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  idea,  my  dear.” 

The  Duke  agreed  so  emphatically  that  Archer  at  once  led 
the  party  back  to  the  station.  At  his  signal  the  great  cages 
paused  in  their  dizzying  flight,  slowed  more  and  more,  and 
stopped  at  their  level.  Soon  they  were  on  their  upward 
journey.  When  they  again  saw  the  light  of  day  all  breathed 
more  freely.  The  Duke’s  countenance  showed  a  determina¬ 
tion  never  again  to  be  inveigled  into  any  mine,  tunnel,  drift, 
shaft,  hole,  cavern,  or  other  underground  or  troglodytic 
habitat. 

The  ladies’  looks  betrayed  an  extreme  desire  to  get  to 
the  dressing-rooms  and  shed  their  miners’  garb.  When 
underground,  they  had  not  noticed  it  so  much;  now  that 
they  were  again  in  daylight,  and  could  contemplate  each 
others’  looks,  they  yearned  to  resume  their  normal  attire. 

When  all  had  emerged  from  the  dressing-rooms,  and  the 
visitors  were  about  to  depart,  Archer  formally  and  pomp¬ 
ously  invited  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  take  luncheon  at  the 
Archer  home,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  them.  Seeing  nega¬ 
tion  on  the  Duke’s  countenance,  the  Duchess  warned  him  in 
a  loud  whisper : 

“  We’d  better  accept,  Doncaster.  We  might  get  some¬ 
thing  fit  to  eat.  The  food  at  the  hotels  here  is  beastly.” 
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And  then,  addressing  her  reply  to  Mrs.  Archer,  she  said: 
“  We  shall  be  very  pleased.” 

While  the  elders  discussed  dates  and  agreed  on  the  time 
for  the  luncheon,  Sylvia  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Faulkes  was  regarding  her  attentively.  She  was  certain 
that  he  knew  something  unusual  had  happened.  She  felt 
vaguely  uncomfortable  because  she  was  concealing  something 
from  him  that  she  thought  he  ought  to  know.  She  felt  still 
more  uncomfortable  because  she  could  give  no  valid  reason 
to  herself  for  this  concealment.  It  could  not  be  to  protect 
Sterling,  she  felt  sure;  why  should  she  desire  to  protect 
a  spy?  What  was  this  feeling,  then?  She  had  no  special 
interest  in  Sterling.  And  yet  —  and  yet  —  when  she  felt 
that  duty  and  honor  obligated  her  to  denounce  him  to  Faulkes 
it  seemed  like  a  betrayal.  No,  she  would  not  do  it.  But 
what  would  Faulkes  think  of  her  if  he  should  ever  know? 
And  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not 
thinking  of  her  father  in  the  matter  at  all  —  who  was  surely 
the  injured  party  —  but  of  these  two  young  men,  who  were 
nothing  to  her  —  absolutely  nothing. 

Sylvia  felt  her  color  rising  as  she  thought  of  these  things. 
And  then  suddenly,  with  her  rising  color,  came  a  wave  of 
anger.  Why  should  she  permit  herself  to  be  disturbed  over 
these  two  men  ?  —  over  any  men  ?  It  was  nonsense  —  it 
was  absurd.  She  would  dismiss  them  from  her  thoughts. 
And  then  she  would  tell  her  father  about  it  —  not  just  now 
—  it  seemed  awkward  now  —  but  after  a  while  —  perhaps. 


V 

Mrs.  Brassey  and  Daisy  at  the  Stock  Exchange 

The  Mining  Stock  Exchange  of  the  old  Bay  City  was 
housed  in  a  stately  building  on  a  wide  and  busy  street. 
Its  faqade  was  imposing ;  its  corridors  and  lobbies  were  spa¬ 
cious  and  lofty;  its  board-room  was  a  vast  vaulted  chamber 
with  a  domed  ceiling.  Through  the  arched  portals  there 
poured  a  prosperous  throng;  alert,  quick-eyed  brokers,  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  staccato  short-hand ;  complacent  operators,  exuding 
riches;  minor  operators,  slightly  anxious-eyed,  their  riches 
still  to  come. 

At  the  street  entrance  many  women  were  to  be  seen, 
stepping  from  their  carriages  —  handsomely  gowned  women, 
in  silks  and  furs.  Sometimes  they  were  the  wives  of  oper¬ 
ators  and  plungers,  intent  only  on  surveying  from  the  gal- 
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leries  the  curious  spectacle  below.  Sometimes  they  were 
wealthy  widows,  themselves  speculators. 

There  were  other  richly  dressed  women,  who  were  not 
the  wives  of  operators  and  plungers.  Aside  from  their  pen¬ 
chant  for  wearing  many  diamonds  in  the  daytime,  there 
was  nothing  specially  notable  about  them.  There  were  men 
who  seemed  to  know  them,  yet  did  not  salute  them  as  they 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  galleries.  There  were  galleries 
reserved  for  ladies,  into  which  they  were  ushered  by  liveried 
attendants.  A  fee  was  charged  for  admission,  and  no  censor 
morum  drew  dividing  lines. 

Sometimes  a  pulpit  orator  would  denounce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Anonyma  in  the  galleries  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Certainly  the  brokers 
did  not,  for  Anonyma  has  ever  been  a  daring  plunger,  and 
the  brokers  did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  prevent  her 
from  speculating.  As  for  the  virtuous  ladies,  they  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  favorite 
stocks  that  they  did  not  heed  their  frail  neighbors.  And  if 
her  virtuous  sisters  did  not  attempt  to  exclude  Anonyma, 
why  should  the  brokers  do  so? 

In  the  purlieus  of  the  magnificent  building  was  another 
feminine  contingent  —  the  “  mud-hens.”  They  would  gath¬ 
er  around  the  front  entrance,  old,  bedrabbled,  shabby,  gazing 
enviously  at  their  richer  sisters,  and  wistfully  exploring  their 
lean  purses  for  nonexistent  coins.  When  they  pressed  too 
closely  on  the  ladies  in  furs  and  diamonds,  the  blue-coated 
guardians  of  the  portal  “  shooed  ”  them  away,  around  to  the 
rear.  For  there  was  a  rear  to  the  architectural  magnificence 
—  a  seamy  side  —  it  was  “  Pauper  Alley.”  Such  was  the 
picturesque  name  given  by  the  brokers  to  the  lane  in  the 
rear  of  their  building.  Here  foregathered  the  mud-hens, 
and  the  parasites  on  the  curbstone  brokers,  for  the  curbstone 
magnificoes  were  permitted  to  ply  their  trade  in  front,  while 
the  parasites  were  banished  to  the  rear. 

Poor  old  mud-hens !  Once  they  were  young,  and  per¬ 
haps  pretty,  like  Anonyma;  perhaps  happily  wedded,  like 
the  richly  garbed  matrons  who  followed  the  game  from  the 
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galleries  with  such  avidity.  Now  they  were  stripped  of 
everything  —  beauty,  money,  pride ;  there  was  left  to  them 
nothing  but  the  vice  of  age  —  greed,  avarice,  the  love  of 
gold.  But  the  curbstone  brokers  and  their  parasites  had  no 
pity  for  the  old  girls  —  cash  in  advance  was  their  rule  for 
the  mud-hens. 

Thus  there  was  a  violent  contrast  between  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  front  and  in  the  rear  —  not  only  architecturally, 
but  in  the  human  documents  as  well. 

In  front,  brilliant  sunshine ;  bustling  street ;  a  marble 
and  bronze  faqade ;  well-groomed  brokers ;  rich  customers ; 
handsome  carriages  ;  satin-skinned  horses  ;  liveried  lackeys ; 
a  general  atmosphere  of  optimism  and  youth. 

In  the  rear,  dull  brick  walls ;  a  narrow  alley ;  a  cold 
light  sifting  down  between  tall  walls,  ever  in  shadow;  a 
crowd  of  shabby  and  semi-shabby  men ;  and  the  entirely 
shabby  mud-hens. 

In  front,  the  prosperous  brokers  slaked  their  thirst  in 
gorgeously  appointed  saloons,  where  the  charge  for  a  drink 
was  twenty-five  cents.  The  restaurants  they  patronized  were 
presided  over  by  skillful  French  chefs. 

In  Pauper  Alley,  a  modest  capitalist  could  buy  a  schooner 
of  beer  for  a  nickel,  which  purchase  entitled  him  to  a  free 
lunch  of  such  delicacies  as  bologna  sausage,  cold  corned 
beef,  cheese,  pickles,  pretzels,  and  bread  and  butter  at  dis¬ 
cretion. 

In  front,  the  brokers  seated  themselves  in  “  shoe-shining 
parlors,”  where  shoe-shiners  wearing  jewelled  champion 
belts  polished  their  pedals  for  a  “  long  bit  ” —  fifteen  cents. 

In  Pauper  Alley,  itinerant  “  dagoes  ”  with  portable  boxes 
polished  the  shabby  shoes  of  the  visionary  millionaires  for 
a  nickel. 

In  front,  in  elegantly  equipped  tobacconists’  shops,  the 
brokers  purchased  fine  Havana  cigars  at  twenty-five  cents 
apiece — -some  reckless  high-rollers  at  “three  for  a  dollar.” 

In  the  rear,  the  frequenters  of  Pauper  Alley  contented 
themselves  with  mysterious  Chinese  cigars  at  two  for  a 
nickel. 
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In  front,  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  rapid  win¬ 
ning  —  or  losing  —  of  thousands. 

In  Pauper  Alley,  in  addition  to  the  parasitic  brokers  who 
really  placed  orders  in  the  “  Big  Board,”  there  were  “  bucket- 
shops  ”  for  those  who  wanted  quick  returns.  And  in  Pauper 
Alley  there  were  continually  peddled,  for  moderate  sums, 
“  puts  ”  and  “  calls  ”  on  the  active  stocks,  an  industry  which 
was  backed  by  big  brokers  who  did  not  disdain  small  gains. 

In  Pauper  Alley  was  to  be  found  the  human  wreckage  of 
the  stock  market.  There  one  saw  old  men,  worn,  poor, 
wistful-eyed,  poring  over  the  stock-lists  —  old  men  who  had 
once  been  young,  prosperous,  flush,  royal  spenders  —  like 
those  still  in  the  prosperous  epoch,  whom  one  saw  at  the 
front. 


The  hour  of  the  morning  call  was  approaching  —  eleven 
o’clock.  Fitful  dealing  was  sputtering  on  the  Curb  in  front. 
The  stream  of  people  —  brokers,  operators,  sight-seers  — 
continued  to  pour  in.  As  Frank  Bangs,  Caller  of  the  Board, 
approached  the  entrance,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  observed 
a  carriage  drawing  up.  Recognizing  familiar  faces,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  greet  the  occupants,  Mrs.  Belle  Brassey  and  her 
daughter  Daisy.  Mrs.  Brassey,  a  lady  who  had  differed 
with  her  husband  and  banished  him,  would  have  been  much 
miffed  had  she  been  called  old ;  her  age  had  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  several  years.  She  was  a  plump  and  pretty 
woman,  very  popular,  very  candid,  and  very  kindly,  although 
she  carried  candor  to  an  extreme.  Pier  debutante  daughter 
Daisy  was  a  youthful  replica  of  her  mother  • —  not  so  plump, 
necessarily  not  so  worldly,  and  fully  as  kindly,  yet  not  so 
candid. 

“  This  is  quite  an  unexpected  honor,  Mrs.  Brassey,”  said 
Bangs.  “  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  have  come  to  hear 
me  call.  People  come  miles  to  hear  me.” 

“  On  a  rising  market,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  ”  queried  the 
lady.  “  Under  those  circumstances  I  have  heard  you  com- 
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pared  to  the  golden-voiced  Brignoli.  But  when  you  are  call¬ 
ing  stocks  on  a  slump,  I  have  heard  people  say  it  sounds 
like  the  croaking  of  ravens.” 

Bangs  laughed.  “  If  you’ve  come  expecting  a  rise,  you’ll 
be  disappointed.  However,  you’ll  see  the  brokers  taking  a 
rise  out  of  me.” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  dull  market,  and,  when  stocks  are  dull,  the  brokers 
make  things  lively  otherwise.” 

“  What  will  they  do  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  knows.  But  you’ll  discover  presently,  Mrs. 
Brassey,  and  so  shall  I.  If  you  ever  saw  a  group  of  young¬ 
sters  shut  up  in  the  house  on  a  rainy  day,  it’ll  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  board  of  brokers  when  there’s  nothing  doing. 
They  are  like  boys,  and  some  of  them  never  grow  up.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  seemed  disappointed.  “  It’s  too  bad,”  she 
complained.  “  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  boom 
to-day.  I  have  a  tip  on  Red  Jacket,  Mr.  Bangs  —  a  sure, 
way-down  tip.” 

Bangs  did  not  seem  impressed.  “  Indeed  ?  ”  he  remarked. 
“  I  hope  it’s  not  one  of  those  religious  tips.” 

“  A  religious  tip  ?  What’s  a  religious  tip  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs. 
Brassey,  wonderingly. 

“  The  latest  religious  tip  came  from  Dr.  Bland,  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Evangelical  Church.  He  was  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived,  in  strict  confidence,  from  the  President  of  the  Lucky 
Dog  Mine,  news  of  a  rich  strike.  The  pastor  confided  it, 
in  strict  confidence,  to  a  few  of  the  deacons,  who  confided 
it  to  their  wives,  who  confided  it  to  a  few  other  men’s  wives, 
who  confided  it  to  their  husbands.  As  a  result,  the  whole 
congregation  blew  themselves  in  on  Lucky  Dog  stock ;  they 
bought  on  margins ;  they  begged  and  borrowed  money  to 
buy.  Then,  when  the  insiders  had  got  the  congregation  all 
loaded  up  with  Lucky  Dog,  the  rich  ore  ran  out,  and  they 
struck  porphyry.  The  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  stock. 
The  congregation  was  broke.” 

Mrs.  Brassey’s  face  fell  as  she  harkened  to  this  mourn- 
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ful  tale.  “  What  became  of  the  pastor?  ”  she  inquired,  after 
a  pause. 

“  The  pastor  ?  ”  replied  Bangs.  “  Oh,  he  got  a  call  to 
Kankakee,  or  some  similar  peaceful  burg,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  tipping  and  the  faithful  are  at  rest.” 

“  I  hope  he  got  a  hurry  call,”  snapped  Mrs.  Brassey,  vin¬ 
dictively. 

“  He  surely  did,”  replied  Bangs,  laughing.  “  Providence 
—  or  some  friendly  broker  —  sent  him  a  tip  that  the  break 
was  coming,  and  he  skipped  town  just  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  got  a  rope  ready.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  mused.  “  Well,  poor  man,”  she  admitted, 
“  it  wasn’t  his  fault  after  all.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  mine 
president,  the  man  who  gave  him  the  crooked  tip  — -  now, 
wasn’t  it,  Mr.  Bangs?  Oh,  I’d  just  like  to  have  my  way 
with  people  that  give  other  people  crooked  tips.” 

“  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?  ”  queried  Bangs,  quiz¬ 
zically.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  bow  from  a  passing 
acquaintance  diverted  Mrs.  Brassey ’s  attention,  and  the  cruel 
punishment  for  the  crooked  tipsters  may  never  be  known. 

The  acquaintance  who  had  just  saluted  the  party  was  a 
jaunty  young  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion. 
From  his  shiny  silk  hat  to  his  white  spats  and  patent-leathers, 
he  was  a  sartorial  and  tonsorial  dream.  When  he  lifted  his 
hat  he  revealed  a  head  of  luxuriant  curling  hair,  while  his 
moustaches  were  so  carefully  waxed  that  it  was  plain  he 
was  just  from  the  barber’s  chair.  A  gorgeous  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  decorated  his  lapel,  and  in  his  neatly  gloved  hand  he 
carried  a  smart,  silver-tipped,  malacca  cane. 

“  There  goes  Freddie  Vane,  Ma,”  remarked  Daisy. 

“Yes,  he  just  bowed  to  us,”  replied  Mrs.  Brassey.  And 
then,  turning  to  Bangs,  she  asked  :  “  What’s  Freddie  Vane 
going  away  for,  just  before  the  call  begins?” 

“  Well,  that’s  rather  a  pose  of  Freddie’s,  when  the  market’s 
dull.  You  see  Freddie  inherited  a  moderate  fortune  from 
his  old  man,  and  he  doesn’t  have  to  work  for  his  living-, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  So,  while  he’s  ostensibly  a  commission 
broker,  he’s  really  an  operator  in  a  small  way,  on  his  own 
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hook.  When  the  market’s  lively,  he  does  work  for  other 
brokers.  Old  Bayley  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  Archer’s  con¬ 
fidential  brokers,  but  of  course,  when  Archer  has  a  deal  on, 
Bayley  sits  in  his  seat,  and  buys  and  sells  through  other 
brokers.  Frequently  Freddie  Vane  is  one  of  them,  but  of 
course  nobody  knows  when.  So  Freddie,  you  see,  is  a  free 
lance.” 

“  But  if  everybody  refused  to  play  when  stocks  are  dull, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  call,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  Then 
what  would  become  of  the  poor  Caller  ?  ” 

“  What,  indeed  ?  ”  replied  Bangs,  laughing.  “  Flowever, 
there  are  enough  of  us  without  a  rich  father  to  keep  the 
Board  going.” 

“  But  do  the  other  brokers  like  Mr.  Vane’s  pose,  as  you 
call  it  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  They  certainly  do  not,”  replied  Bangs,  emphatically. 
“  They  think  he  puts  on  too  much  side ;  they  call  him  ‘  Curly,’ 
and  are  disposed  to  guy  him.  But  there’s  really  no  harm  in 
Freddie  —  he’s  all  right.” 

During  this  conversation  a  ceaseless  clamor  had  come 
from  the  Board  room.  It  sounded  not  unlike  the  yelping 
of  a  herd  of  seals  at  play. 

“  Whatever  are  they  making  so  much  noise  about,  if  the 
call  hasn’t  begun  and  if  there’s  no  business  ?  ”  queried  Mrs. 
Brassey. 

“  Oh,  it’s  the  informal  call,”  replied  Bangs.  “  They’ve 
got  to  make  a  noise  through  force  of  habit.  But  they’re  up 
to  some  deviltry  just  now.” 

As  he  spoke,  such  a  demoniac  roar  burst  from  the  Board 
room  into  the  lobby  that  the  two  ladies  jumped. 

“  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  go  in  and  see  if  there  isn’t 
something  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Brassey,  anxiously. 

“  Not  me !  ”  Bangs  laughed  sardonically.  “  I’m  not  hunt¬ 
ing  trouble.  On  the  informal  call  they  can  murder  each 
other,  if  they  like.  My  job  is  trying  to  keep  order  on  the 
regular  call,  Mrs.  Brassey  —  and  it’s  a  man’s  job,  I  tell  you  ” 

Here  a  uniformed  attendant  approached,  and  informed 
Bangs  that  the  hour  for  the  call  was  at  hand.  Bangs  ex- 
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cused  himself,  and  departed  to  take  charge  of  his  unruly 
band. 

In  those  days  the  telephone  had  not  been  perfected,  and 
the  officials  and  members  were  not  called,  as  they  are  to-day, 
by  their  numbers  flashing  on  a  big  electric  blackboard. 

When  Bangs  departed,  Freddie  Vane,  still  lingering  in 
the  lobby,  hastened  to  join  Mrs.  Brassey  and  her  daughter. 
Perhaps  he  felt  more  at  ease  in  telling  stories  about  stocks 
with  Bangs  away.  Bangs,  with  a  passion  for  accuracy,  had 
an  annoyingly  good  memory. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Vane,”  began  the  lady,  “  I’m  surprised  you’re 
not  in  the  Board  this  morning  —  the  gong  has  rung. 

“  It  may  ring  for  all  I  care,”  replied  Vane,  jauntily.  “  This 
is  a  piker’s  market.” 

“  Is  it  so  bad  as  that?”  inquired  Mrs.  Brassey,  sympathet¬ 
ically. 

“  Yes,  nothing  doing.  I  can’t  waste  my  time  on  deals  in 
chicken  feed.” 

“  Dear  me !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  What  would  those 
poor  brokers  in  there  say,  to  hear  you  talk  like  that  ?  ” 

“  Let  ’em  say  what  they  like,”  responded  Vane.  “  They 
know  me.  I’m  a  sport,  I  am.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  assented  Mrs.  Brassey,  soothingly.  “  I’ve 
heard  you’re  on  the  inside  with  the  Big  Bonanza  crowd.” 

“  Oh,  I  wouldn’t  say  that,  exactly,”  responded  Vane,  mod¬ 
estly.  “  You  know  a  broker  can’t  give  his  principals  away. 
But  I  will  tell  you,  Mrs.  Brassey,  that  when  the  big  boom 
was  on,  some  time  ago,  those  pikers  in  there  were  afraid 
of  Freddie  Vane.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,  Mr.  Vane,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  now,  Mrs.  Brassey  —  although 
I  couldn’t  have  told  you  then  —  that  for  a  certain  time  I  was 
the  king-pin  of  this  market.” 

“  Really?” 

“  Yes,  really.  You  see,  I  stumbled  into  old  Sharkey  of 
the  Bonanza  Ring  in  a  back  hall  of  the  Bonanza  Building. 
There  was  nobody  in  sight.  ‘  Young  man,’  said  he,  ‘  you 
go  and  see  Colonel  Gwinn,  and  give  him  this  card.’  The 
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Colonel,  you  know,  is  the  Bonanza  Ring’s  confidential  broker. 
The  Colonel  looked  at  the  card,  and  looked  at  me.  ‘  Good,’ 
said  he,  *  Nobody  will  suspect  you.’  He  told  me  to  buy  the 
North  End  stocks  on  the  street  and  in  the  Board  all  day  — 
no  limit  —  at  the  market.  ‘  How  about  the  cash,  Colonel  ?  ’ 
said  I.  ‘You  report  your  purchases  to  me  every  hour  and 
I’ll  keep  your  bank  account  covered,’  said  he.  You  see, 
Mrs.  Brassey,  the  Bonanza  Ring  didn’t  want  the  Colonel  to 
give  his  own  checks  for  the  stocks,  so  I  gave  mine.” 

“  I  see.” 

The  Colonel  arranged  a  few  simple  signals,  but  they 
weren’t  needed.  I  bought  steadily,  and  prices  slowly  rose. 
Some  other  brokers  were  buying  steadily  —  insiders’  brokers, 
like  myself,  probably.  Finally  Jim  Thorne  got  wind  of  it 
—  he  was  sharp  as  a  steel  trap  —  he  began  buying  wildly. 
Others  followed  him,  and  the  prices  began  to  bound  up. 
But  here  Colonel  Gwinn  took  a  hand,  and  began  selling; 
everybody  concluded  then  that  the  Bonanza  Ring  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  sell  at  these  prices,  and  were  profit-taking ;  so  the 
outsiders  got  cold  feet  just  as  trading  stopped  for  the  day.” 

“  And  what  happened  next  day  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Brassey, 
with  intense  interest. 

“All  the  North  End  stocks  were  stronger  than  ever  —  the 
Bonanza  stocks  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  higher.  But  I  was 
sidetracked  —  the  Colonel  switched  to  another  bunch  of 
brokers  —  didn’t  want  to  let  any  of  us  get  too  much  on  the 
inside,  you  see.” 

“  The  mean  old  curmudgeon !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“  Funny  thing,”  went  on  Vane,  reminiscentially,  “  of  course 
my  clerks  didn’t  know  about  this  secret  arrangement.  In 
the  morning  my  head  clerk  told  me  we  had  to  take  up  such 
and  such  an  amount  of  stocks  at  noon,  and  we  were  about 
five  thousand  dollars  shy.  So  I  went  round  to  my  bank, 
and  asked  the  cashier  if  I  could  overdraw  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  until  I  made  my  collections.  He  glanced  at  the  bank’s 
balance,  and  looked  a  little  dazed.  ‘  How  much  did  you 
say?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Five  thousand,’  said  I.  He  took  a  second 
look  at  me  and  at  the  balance  sheet.  *  Yes,  Mr.  Vane,’  he 
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said  slowly,  ‘  this  bank  will  accept  your  overdraft  for  five 
thousand  dollars.’  So  I  went  back  to  my  office,  where  my 
clerks  were  all  up  in  the  air  —  making  the  morning  balance 
of  stocks  and  cash.  They  found  to  my  credit  over  a  million 
dollars,  Mrs.  Brassey.” 

“  Dear  me !  It’s  a  pity  you  couldn’t  have  kept  it  all.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  But  it  was  all  drawn  out  at  twelve  o’clock, 
you  see,  by  the  brokers  who  had  sold  to  me.  But  I  was  a 
millionaire  over  night  and  a  millionaire  for  a  morning,  any¬ 
way.” 

“  Too  bad  you  made  such  a  break,  Mr.  Vane,”  said  Mrs. 
Brassey,  slyly.  “  A  millionaire  trying  to  scare  up  five 
thousand  dollars  looks  bad.” 

“  It  does,  for  a  fact,”  assented  Vane.  “  But  if  I  didn’t 
get  to  be  a  millionaire  myself,  I  handled  millions  anyway. 
That  was  the  peak  of  the  boom.  Ah,  those  were  the  days, 
Mrs.  Brassey.  My  barber,  Louis,  was  piking  cautiously  at 
the  market,  and  when  he  had  finished  shaving  me  one  morn¬ 
ing,  he  asked  me  to  buy  for  him  ten  shares  of  Oriental  Con¬ 
solidated.  I  scribbled  it  on  my  cuff.  My  clerks  copied  it 
wrong  on  my  stock-book  —  they  got  it  one  thousand  shares. 
When  Louis  received  the  regular  notice  that  one  thousand 
Oriental  Con.  had  been  bought  for  him  he  nearly  lost  his 
wits.  He  rushed  to  my  office  in  terror.  But  I  laughed  at 
him,  and  told  him  that  Oriental  Con.  had  gone  up  twenty- 
five  dollars  on  the  call,  and  he  was  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  good.  Louis  got  over  his  scare  and  stayed  by 
the  market.  He  cleaned  up  a  little  later  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  went  back  to  France.” 

“  Did  he  get  the  top  price,  Mr.  Vane?  ” 

“  No,  nobody  gets  that  except  the  inside  ring,  and  not 
even  they  do  always.  You  remember  Mike  McFadden,  Mrs. 
Brassey,  don’t  you?” 

“  The  livery-stable  man  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Well,  Mike  had  one  hundred  of  the  original  shares 
of  the  old  Oriental  mine.  It  cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars. 
The  insiders  gobbled  up  two  or  three  adjacent  mines,  and 
called  it  Oriental  Consolidated.  Mike  held  on  to  his  stock 
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through  thick  and  thin.  Time  after  time  people  told  him  he 
was  a  fool  not  to  sell,  but  he  hung  on.  In  the  midst  of  this 
wild  boom  I’m  telling  you  about,  Colonel  Gwinn  sent  me  to 
McFadden  with  an  offer  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  his  hundred  shares  of  the  original  stock.  Mike 
turned  pale.  He  asked  me  who  sent  me  — ‘  nothing  doing,’ 
said  I.  He  asked  me  for  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  it; 
I  told  him  he  could  have  two  hours.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
he  came  to  my  office,  still  shaky.  I  had  my  own  check  ready 
for  him  —  all  certified  —  Gwinn  had  fixed  it  at  my  bank. 
But  Mike  wouldn’t  come  through  with  the  stock  until  he  saw 
the  money.  So  we  went  together  to  my  bank,  and  he 
cashed  it.” 

“  What  in  Heaven’s  name  did  he  cash  it  in  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Brassey. 

“  He  said  he  wanted  gold  coin,  but  when  they  offered  him 
a  stack  of  over  three  dozen  of  those  big  wooden  trays  full 
of  twenty-dollar  pieces,  Mike  threw  up  the  sponge,  and 
took  a  certificate  of  deposit.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  laughed.  “  He  would  have  had  to  haul  it 
in  a  dray,  wouldn’t  he  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes  —  I  suppose  he  intended  to  bury  it  in  the  back  of 
his  stable.  But  the  sight  of  so  much  gold  scared  him.  Now, 
do  you  know,  Mrs.  Brassey,  that  Mike  has  gone  round 
knocking  me  ever  since  ?  ” 

“  What  about?” 

“  He  says  he  was  buncoed.  Says  if  I  hadn’t  flim-flammed 
him  he  would  have  got  a  fair  price  —  by  which  he  means 
the  highest,  close  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  share  —  which 
would  have  brought  him  in  about  two  millions.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  seemed  lost  in  a  mental  calculation.  At 
last  she  spoke:  “  Come,  come,  Mr.  Vane,  that’s  too  incredible 
—  all  this  off  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  can’t  believe  such 
figures.  Why  do  you  want  to  deceive  a  poor  simple  creature 
like  me  ?  ” 

“  I’m  telling  it  to  you  straight,  Mrs.  Brassey,”  Vane  pro¬ 
tested.  “  Now,  listen  —  his  hundred  shares  of  the  old  Orien¬ 
tal  stock  cost  Mike  eight  dollars  a  share-  After  a  while  the 
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capital  stock  was  doubled  —  making  him  two  hundred  shares. 
Later  on  it  was  cut  up  into  five  shares  for  one,  making  for 
Mike  one  thousand  shares.  The  insiders  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  adjacent  mine,  the  Occidental.  Each  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  old  Oriental  then  received  a  stock  dividend  of 
one  share  of  the  new  Occidental  stock.  Thus,  Mike  held  a 
thousand  shares  of  the  Oriental  Con.,  and  a  thousand  shares 
of  the  new  Occidental.  At  the  top  of  the  boom  each  of 
them  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  share,  roughly  speaking 
—  a  few  dollars  one  way  or  the  other.  So  Mike  might  have 
sold  out  for  two  million  dollars.  And  that’s  why  he’s  kick¬ 
ing.” 

“  And  he  got  only  three  quarters  of  a  million  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  eight  hundred  dollars,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  Poor 
Mike !  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all  he  got.  He  figures  out  that  I  owe  him  a 
million  and  a  quarter  —  that  is,  I  and  my  wicked  partners, 
the  Bonanza  Ring.”  And  Vane  laughed. 

“  But  how  comes  it,  Mr.  Vane,  that  you  didn’t  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  wicked  partners  when  you  were  buying  for 
them  at  a  million  a  day  ?  What  was  the  matter  with  buying 
for  Freddie  Vane?” 

Vane  looked  around  cautiously,  and  lowered  his  voice. 
“  Listen,  Mrs.  Brassey  —  no  broker  working  for  that  bunch 
ever  knows  where  he  gets  off.  How  could  I  tell  what  I  was 
doing  ?  —  I  was  in  the  dark.  The  brokers  selling  to  me 
might  have  been  working  for  them  —  the  Bonanza  Ring 
might  have  been  getting  ready  to  smash  the  bulls,  and  gather 
in  millions  by  filling  their  own  shorts  when  the  market  was 
way  down.” 

“  But  why  should  they  employ  you  to  keep  the  market 
way  up  ?  ” 

“  For  a  blind,  of  course.  I  might  have  been  a  stool-pigeon, 
for  all  I  knew.  Same  thing  with  the  brokers  that  were  sell¬ 
ing.  If  any  of  us  took  a  chance  in  a  game  of  millions  like 
that,  we  were  liable  to  get  wiped  out  in  an  hour.” 

“  Then  they  didn’t  keep  their  stocks  steadily  on  the  up¬ 
grade  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  no  —  that  would  be  too  raw.  Up  and  down  —  see¬ 
saw  —  skin  the  bulls  and  scalp  the  bears  — -  plunder  the  public 
and  milk  the  street.  That’s  the  business,  eh  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Brassey’s  countenance  fell.  “  It’s  a  business  that’s 
too  keen  for  me,”  she  replied.  “  I’m  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  I  was  cut  out  for  a  stock  speculator.  Here  are 
you,  a  broker  who  was  working  for  the  Bonanza  Ring,  say¬ 
ing  you  were  afraid  to  buy  for  yourself  the  same  way  they 
were  buying.” 

“Well,”  replied  Vane,  philosophically,  “their  confidential 
broker,  Colonel  Gwinn,  says  he  never  speculates,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  him.  If  he  can’t  trust  them,  how  can  I  ?  Gwinn  sticks 
stoutly  to  his  commissions,  and  he’s  grown  rich.  I  can’t 
walk  such  a  straight  line  as  he  does,  I’ll  admit  —  I  can’t 
help  taking  a  flyer,  now  and  then ;  but  if  I  stick  to  my  com¬ 
missions,  as  he  does,  I’ll  get  rich  too.  When  the  market’s 
lively,  I’ve  sometimes  made  commissions  of  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  day.” 

“  Well,  that  ought  to  satisfy  you,  I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs. 
Brassey.  “  But  you  brokers  and  the  insiders  seem  to  get 
all  the  money  —  our  money.  The  only  stories  you’ve  told 
me  about  outsiders  winning  are  like  your  barber,  who  got 
rich  through  a  clerk’s  blunder.” 

Vane  grinned.  “  Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Billings  & 
Wixom?”  he  inquired. 

“  Yes,  they’re  my  lawyers.  They  got  me  my  divorce  from 
Brassey.” 

“Do  you  know  how  they  made  their  money?” 

“  Out  of  their  clients,  I  suppose  —  they  certainly  made  a 
lot  of  it  out  of  me.” 

“Out  of  their  clients?  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  in  a  queer 
way.  They  had  done  some  work  for  Bowers,  an  old  miner 
up  in  Silver  City,  and  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  so  he 
gave  them  fifty  feet  of  ground  right  on  the  lode,  next  to 
the  old  Oriental.  They  didn’t  want  to  take  it  —  kicked 
violently.  Had  to  take  it  —  nothing  else.  So  they  put  the 
papers  away  in  their  files,  labeled  Wild  Cat  Stock,  and 
charged  the  fee  to  profit  and  loss.  When  the  Bonanza  Ring 
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incorporated  Oriental  Consolidated  they  had  to  buy  this  fifty 
feet.  Billings  &  Wixom  held  out  for  a  high  price  —  they 
got  it  —  it  made  them  both  multimillionaires.” 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brassey,  crossly.  “Now  if 
I  were  a  French  barber  who  writes  ten  so  it  looks  like  a 
thousand,  or  a  lawyer  who  doesn’t  know  a  fortune  by  sight 
when  he  sees  it,  I  might  make  some  money  in  this  stock 
market.  But  as  it  is,  I  don’t  see  any  chance.” 

“  In  this  stock  market?  ”  queried  Vane.  “  No  chance  for 
anybody  in  this  stock  market  just  now.  It’s  like  the  kitty  at. 
poker  or  the  percentage  at  faro  or  roulette  —  it’ll  beat  any¬ 
body.  But  when  the  market’s  lively !  —  ah,  then  there’s  a 
show  for  people  like  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Brassey.  Just  get 
in  and  get  out  winner  —  between  the  big  deals,  as'  it  were 

—  just  get  by  —  just  by  the  skin  of  one’s  teeth!  Ah,  that’s 
the  life,  that  is.”  And  Vane’s  eyes  glistened  with  the 
gambler’s  gleam,  as  he  talked. 

“  Well,”  commented  Mrs.  Brassey,  decisively,  “  you’ve 
settled  me  for  to-day,  Mr.  Vane.  I’ll  let  my  tip  go.”  And 
she  sighed  deeply. 

“  That’s  right,  Mrs.  Brassey.  Nothing  doing  for  outsiders 
here.  This  is  a  broker’s  market  —  all  they  can  make  to-day 
is  the  price  of  shaves,  shoe-shines,  and  cigarettes.  It’s  just 
like  Pauper  Alley.” 

Here  a  specially  wild  howling  came  from  within.  Daisy, 
who  was  growing  impatient,  said :  “  Oh,  come,  Ma ;  let’s  go 
up  in  the  gallery  and  see  what  they’re  doing,  anyway.” 

“  Probably  smashing  each  other’s  hats,”  said  Vane,  sneer- 
ingly.  “  But  go  in,  anyway ;  sometimes  you’ll  see  some 
stunts  that’ll  make  you  laugh.  But  all  that  is  only  school¬ 
boy  business.  When  there’s  a  lively  market,  you  drop  in, 
Mrs.  Brassey,  and  right  in  front  of  the  Caller’s  desk  —  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  pit  —  right  where  the  crowd  is  thickest 

—  there  you’ll  see  Freddie  Vane.” 

“  Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  mix-up  ?  ”  queried  the  lady, 
laughing. 

“Yes  —  you’ll  see.”  And  they  parted,  as  Vane  went  out 
and  the  two  ladies  went  in. 


VI 

The  Brokers  Turn  a  Dull  Day  into  a  Lively  One 

The  crowd  by  this  time  had  filled  the  galleries.  The 
brokers  had  quieted  somewhat,  and  were  again  engaged 
in  futile  bartering  on  the  floor,  for  they  had  few  orders, 
and  there  was  a  seemingly  hopeless  gap  between  sellers 
and  buyers.  As  Bangs  with  much  dignity  advanced  to  the 
Caller’s  desk,  flanked  by  his  recording  secretaries,  the 
brokers  decorously  took  their  seats,  and  the  call  of  the  long 
list  began. 

The  paucity  of  orders  made  the  call  begin  languidly. 
The  older  brokers  were  apathetic;  the  spectators  seemed 
plainly  bored ;  the  younger  brokers  twisted  uneasily  in  their 
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seats,  like  school-boys.  Presently  entered  Broker  Kay,  one 
of  the  patriarchs ;  from  his  highly  polished  silk  hat  he  took 
his  stock-book  and  some  papers,  placed  the  hat  on  top  of  his 
desk,  and  before  seating  himself  became  absorbed  in  his 
stock-book.  Behind  him  sat  Broker  Sampson,  plainly  bored, 
gazing  with  lack-lustre  eyes  up  into  the  dome.  Behind  him, 
again,  sat  the  mercurial  Cockerill.  Noting  Kay’s  abstraction, 
Cockerill  nudged  Sampson,  and  pointed  to  the  patriarch’s  hat. 
Like  a  flash,  Sampson  transferred  the  polished  tile  from  the 
desk  to  Kay’s  seat.  Then,  his  attention  suddenly  diverted 
by  the  call  of  a  stock  for  which  he  had  an  order,  Sampson 
hastened  to  the  “  pit.”  Thereupon  Cockerill  gravely  put 
Sampson’s  hat  on  the  seat  in  place  of  Kay’s,  transferring 
Kay’s  into  its  receptacle  under  the  desk. 

These  proceedings  were  followed  with  rapt  attention  by 
the  other  brokers  and  by  the  spectators  in  the  galleries. 

Patriarch  Kay,  his  perusal  of  his  stock-book  finished, 
sat  down.  A  muffled  report  followed.  The  horrified  Kay 
instantly  rose  as  if  on  springs.  But  the  deed  was  done  — - 
on  his  seat  lay  the  beautiful  topper,  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 
Kay  picked  it  up ;  he  contemplated  it  mournfully ;  then  he 
turned  in  indignation  on  Sampson,  who  had  returned  to  his 
seat.  But  before  the  patriarch  could  rebuke  Sampson,  the 
eagle  eye  of  the  Caller  had  detected  that  culprit.  Sampson 
was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

“  Mr.  Sampson,”  began  the  Caller,  gravely,  “  it  is  useless 
for  you  to  attempt  any  explanation.  I  happened  to  see  what 
took  place.  Your  act  was  utterly  indefensible.  You  are 
fined  fifty  dollars.” 

“  Holy  Gee  !  ”  cried  Sampson. 

“  Seventy-five  dollars.” 

“  Just  for  a  plug  hat?  ”  queried  Sampson. 

“  One  hundred  dollars.” 

“  It  was  an  old  hat  anyway.” 

“  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.” 

Here  Sampson  emitted  a  long,  shrill  whistle. 

“  Your  musical  effort  brings  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  Mr.  Sampson,”  remarked  Bangs,  sententiously. 
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Sampson  made  as  if  to  continue  the  costly  conversation, 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  Cockerill,  who  seemingly  impressed 
him  in  whispers  with  the  danger  of  continuing .'his  colloquy 
with  the  Caller.  Cockerill  led  Sampson  towaf<d  his  seat, 
where  Kay  was  curiously  inspecting  the  flattened  haf,  His 
inspection  finished,  the  patriarch  gravely  proffered  it /to. 
Sampson.  That  culprit  looked  at  Kay  in  surprise,  but  ac¬ 
cepted  the  hat  in  a  dazed  way.  Looking  at  the  wreck,  he 
started  in  horror  —  in  the  crown  he  read  his  own  name. 
Instantly  suspecting  Cockerill,  he  turned  toward  that  joker, 
but  Cockerill  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  at  Kay.  A  roar 
of  laughter  ran  around  the  ring  of  brokers. 

The  biter  was  bit.  Sampson  realized  that  his  joke  had 
been  turned  on  himself.  He  sat  down,  contemplating  his 
wrecked  hat,  and  ruefully  reflecting  on  his  hundred  and  fifty 
fine. 

Looking  down  from  the  gallery,  Mrs.  Brassey  and  her 
daughter  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  Sampson.  Although 
he  was  a  family  friend,  Daisy  giggled.  After  reproving  her 
for  giggling,  Mrs.  Brassey  giggled  too. 

“  After  all,”  commented  the  mother,  “  he  ought  not  to 
have  put  up  such  a  job  on  that  nice  old  man.  It  serves 
Walter  right.” 

“  Yes,  Ma,”  Daisy  dutifully  agreed. 

The  heavy  fining  of  Sampson  caused  a  slight  damper 
on  the  high  spirits  of  his  circle,  and  for  a  time  the  brokers 
listened  to  the  monotonous  call  of  the  stock  list,  making  an 
occasional  irruption  into  the  pit.  But  there  were  few  orders, 
and  the  bidding  was  spiritless. 

A  feeling  of  languor  was  stealing  over  the  assembly. 
However,  there  was  soon  to  be  a  diversion :  as  the  Caller 
uttered  the  words  “  Red  Jacket,”  Broker  Lovell  appeared, 
coming  from  the  entrance.  He  had  an  order  for  that  stock, 
and  was  evidently  tardy,  for,  as  he  hastily  came  up  the  aisle, 
he  was  putting  on  his  light  office  coat.  Cockerill  caught  hold 
of  Lovell’s  coat  as  he  passed,  attempting  to  detain  him  for  a 
word.  But  Lovell  could  not  linger.  As  he  pranced  into  the 
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pit  he  shouted  -  “Fifty  for  a  hundred  Jacket!”  waving  his 
stock-book  in  his  left  hand,  and  thrusting  his  right  deep  into 
his  coat-pccket,  as  was  his  wont.  But  he  suddenly  withdrew 
his  hand,  and  with  a  shriek  of  terror  shucked  his  coat  like 
a-  flash,  and  hurled  it  into  the  air.  The  garment  flew  in  one 
direction,  a  large  globular  object  in  another.  The  globular 
object  turned  out  to  be  a  live  frog,  which  fell  on  the  Caller’s 
desk  with  a  squashing  sound. 

Bangs  gazed  at  the  frog  with  disgust.  “  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  conduct,  Mr.  Lovell?”  he  demanded,  sternly. 

Lovell  gasped  and  stuttered :  “  Mr.  Chairman,  I  —  I  — - 
I - ” 

Bangs  pointed  to  the  frog.  “  Will  you  kindly  remove 
your  pet,  Mr.  Lovell  ?  ” 

Lovell  shuddered.  “Not  much  —  I  wouldn’t  touch  the 
thing  for  a  thousand  dollars !  ” 

“  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  throwing  it  on  my  desk,  sir  ?  ” 

Lovell,  still  gasping,  was  shaking  his  right  hand  violently, 
as  if  to  shake  off  the  clammy  touch  from  his  fingers. 
“  Somebody  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat,  sir,”  he  pro¬ 
tested. 

“That  scarcely  justifies  you  in  throwing  the  thing  at  me,” 
retorted  Bangs.  “  However,  it  is  plain  that  you  didn’t  know 
it  was  there,  so  I  will  not  hold  you  responsible,  Mr.  Lovell. 
But  if  I  knew  who  perpetrated  this  foolish  trick  I  would 
fine  him  heavily.” 

Here  Bangs  glared  at  Cockerill.  But  the  round  rosy 
face  of  that  broker  looked  even  more  innocent  and  cherubic 
than  usual,  as  he  gazed  from  Lovell  to  the  frog,  in  seeming 
surprise. 

“  We  will  go  on  with  the  call,  gentlemen,”  said  Bangs, 
“  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  no  more  of  these  un¬ 
seemly  interruptions.” 

As  the  call  was  resumed,  the  spectators,  like  the  brokers, 
took  on  a  composed  but  somewhat  bored  air,  and  looked 
about  them  like  restless  children  in  church.  Daisy  Brassey’s 
eyes  met  those  of  a  young  man  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery. 
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“  Oh,  Ma !  ”  she  whispered. 

“What  is  it,  Daisy?” 

“  There’s  the  Captain  !  ” 

“  Why,  so  it  is.  I’ll  get  him  to  come  over.” 

The  bashful  Daisy  could  not  beckon  to  him,  but  her 
mother  could  and  did,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  young  man 
had  joined  them.  Captain  Beauchamp-Cholmondeley  suf¬ 
fered  from  that  shyness  not  uncommon  in  the  youthful 
Briton;  hence,  as  Miss  Brassey  was  bashful  and  he  was  shy, 
their  conversation  was  punctuated  with  long  pauses.  But 
at  times  there  is  eloquence  in  silence.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  the  young  couple  were  interested  in  one  another^ 

Mrs.  Brassey  was  so  stalwart  an  American  that  she  even 
veiled  her  visits  to  Europe  under  the  euphuism  “  trips  to 
Squaw  Creek” — (a  minor  mining  camp).  The  astonish¬ 
ment  produced  among  strangers  by  her  descriptions  of  scenes 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  or  on  the  Boulevard,  or  in  the  Bois, 
“  last  time  I  went  to  Squaw  Creek,”  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  Captain  fairly  grasped  these  allu¬ 
sive  reminiscences.  When  at  last  her  description  of  Guard 
Mount  at  the  Horse  Guards  “  at  Squaw  Creek  ”  really  pene¬ 
trated  his  pericranium,  his  mixture  of  horror  and  laughter 
tickled  Mrs.  Brassey.  Still,  even  to  herself,  she  would  have 
stoutly  denied  any  leaning  toward  a  “  foreign  ”  son-in-law. 
She  did  not  approve  of  the  Captain’s  accent,  nor  of  his 
monocle.  Furthermore,  a  young  man  who  was  able-bodied, 
yet  not  “  in  business,”  seemed  to  her  inexplicable.  But  she 
could  not  help  admitting  that  he  was  rather  likable,  even  if 
she  did  not  entirely  approve  of  him.  And  she  dismissed  the 
whole  subject  with  the  reflection  that  young  people  never 
know  their  own  minds  anyway,  and  that  Daisy  was  almost 
certain  to  marry  a  mining  man.  And,  so  thinking,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  brokers’  doings  on  the  floor  below. 

The  call  was  going  on,  with  few  transactions.  Brokers 
with  pet  stocks  would  occasionally  offer  them  at  several 
points  above  the  market  —  with  much  clamor,  but  with  no 
results.  These  little  sputterings  drooped  and  died.  The 
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end  of  the  long  list  of  stocks  was  not  far  off.  The  session 
bade  fair  to  come  to  an  end  in  semi-somnolence.  It  would 
seemingly  have  done  so,  were  it  not  for  the  thoughtfulness 
and  foresight  of  Broker  Drumm.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  noted  for  his  love  of  jokes,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
many  tricks  of  the  morning.  This,  in  the  minds  of  the 
others,  was  in  itself  highly  suspicious.  His  desk  was  off 
to  the  right,  away  from  the  aisle,  and  there  he  had  remained, 
calmly  reading  the  morning  paper.  His  intimates,  however, 
grew  suspicious  of  this  very  immobility,  for  Drumm  was 
one  of  the  most  irrepressible  of  the  volatile  fraternity. 
“  He’s  up  to  something,”  they  remarked.  One  broker  point¬ 
ed  out  that  Drumm  carefully  kept  any  one  from  invading 
the  precincts  of  his  desk,  which  led  them  to  scrutinize  it 
closely.  But  they  were  not  repaid  for  their  inspection  — 
nothing  was  visible.  Drumm  was  profoundly  absorbed  in 
his  newspaper. 

At  last,  Broker  Bayley,  who  sat  in  front  of  Drumm, 
rose  for  the  first  time  to  make  a  bid  on  some  stock.  As  he 
did  so,  the  watching  brokers  saw  Drumm  deftly  affix  some¬ 
thing  to  Bayley’s  hair.  The  old  broker,  unsuspicious  of  any 
evil,  advanced  slowly  into  the  pit.  As  he  did  so,  the  in¬ 
quisitive  band  saw  Drumm  leaning  forward  and  carefully 
manipulating  something  still  invisible  to  them.  At  last  the 
secret  of  his  manipulations  was  revealed.  Early  that  morn¬ 
ing,  with  infinite  pains,  Drumm  had  rigged  a  silk  thread, 
pulley-wise,  over  the  chandelier ;  one  end  of  this  he  now 
had  hooked  into  Bayley’s  hair ;  the  other  end  he  retained. 
As  Bayley  neared  the  centre  of  the  pit  his  wig  —  a  neat 
toupee,  a  triumph  of  artistry  —  rose  slowly  into  the  air.  As 
he  continued  to  shout,  slapping  his  stock-book,  his  wig 
hovered  over  him,  agitated  gently  up  and  down  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Drumm.  The  venerable  broker,  his  bald  occiput 
thus  denuded,  and  the  orphaned  wig  dancing  over  him,  gazed 
in  bewilderment  as  brokers  and  spectators  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  for  he  was  the  only  person  there  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  their  mirth. 
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He  was  soon  to  be  enlightened,  however,  for  Bangs 
rapped  for  order. 

“  Mr.  Drurnm,”  said  the  Caller,  “  will  you  kindly  restore 
to  Mr.  Bayley  that  —  that  — well,  his  property.” 

The  wig  was  slowly  lowered.  Bayley  saw  it,  grasped 
it,  and  his  face  turned  red. 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Drumm,”  went  on  the  Caller,  “  you  will 
please  take  note  that  you  are  fined  fifty  dollars.” 

Drumm  gazed  with  great  solemnity  at  the  Caller. 

“  My  fines  for  this  month  already  total  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty,”  he  remarked. 

“  Then  this  makes  an  even  twelve  hundred,”  replied  Bangs. 
“  That  sum  is  easy  to  remember.  It  might  be  well  for  you 
not  to  forget  it,  the  next  time  you  feel  like  attempting  any 
more  such  inexcusable  tricks.” 

“  I  only  wanted  to  help  out  the  Board,”  said  Drumm,  with 
much  gravity.  “  Fines  and  fees  pay  the  overhead.  It’s  a 
dull  market,  and  admission  fees  are  light.” 

“You  will  not  find  the  fines  light  if  you  continue  the  col¬ 
loquy,  Mr.  Drumm,”  remarked  Bangs,  ominously.  “And 
now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  through  laughing  at  this  horseplay, 
we  will  continue  the  call.” 

“  Isn’t  that  too  bad !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Brassey,  endeavoring 
to  keep  from  laughing.  “  Mr.  Bayley  is  the  dressiest  old 
gentleman  I  ever  knew.  It  will  make  him  feel  simply  ter¬ 
rible.” 

“Yes  —  awful  ragging  —  what?”  agreed  the  Captain. 

“  I  hope  those  dreadful  brokers  never  guy  you,  Captain?  ” 
inquired  Mrs.  Brassey. 

“Me?  —  oh,  no,”  he  replied.  But  there  was  an  uneasy 
tone  to  his  voice,  and  he  changed  the  conversation,  saying: 
“  I  hear  there’s  going  to  be  some  excitement  when  Solid 
Silver  is  called  this  morning.” 

“  Indeed?  Have  they  made  a  strike  there?  ”  queried  Mrs. 
Brassey,  eagerly. 

“  No  idea,”  replied  the  Captain,  after  reflection.  “  Jack 
Cockerill  tipped  me  off  to  buy  a  call  for  five  hundred  shares 
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of  Silver  Peak,  the  mine  next  to  it.  I  did.  I  asked  him  if 
a  call  on  Solid  Silver  wouldn’t  be  a  good  thing.  But  he  told 
me  to  let  it  alone.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  did,”  returned  the  lady,  sagely.  “  Brok. 
ers’  tips  aren’t  always  sure,  but  when  they  advise  you  to  let 
things  alone  I’ve  generally  found  it  good  advice.” 

At  this  moment  a  couple  appeared  at  the  entrance,  toward 
whom  all  glances  turned.  The  man  was  William  Archer, 
the  mining  magnate ;  the  woman  was  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Brassey,  and  she  eagerly  demanded : 

“  Captain,  who  is  that  with  Bill  Archer  ?  ” 

Glancing  at  Daisy  Brassey,  he  replied,  somewhat  hesi¬ 
tantly:  “That  is  —  a  —  er  • — Mrs.  Neville.” 

“  So  that’s  Lola  Neville,  is  it?  Well,  I’ve  been  curious  to 
see  her.”  And  Mrs.  Brassey  turned  on  the  newcomer  an 
X-ray  gaze. 

In  this  she  was  not  alone.  All  eyes  were  fastened  on 
Archer’s  companion  —  men  and  women  alike.  Even  the 
women,  some  of  them  grudgingly,  were  forced  to  admit  that 
she  was  beautiful.  She  had  the  slenderness  of  youth,  for 
she  was  still  well  under  thirty ;  she  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  womanhood,  for  she  was  approaching  that  idyllic  age, 
yet  she  had  none  of  the  over-ripeness  which  —  alas  !  —  so 
often  hastens  to  meet  the  beauty  who  has  passed  the  Cape 
of  Thirty.  The  movements  of  her  lithe,  youthful  body 
were  elastic,  graceful ;  her  step  was  springy,  like  that  of  a 
mettlesome  thoroughbred ;  she  was  high-bosomed,  telling 
of  vigorous  lungs  and  robust  heart ;  the  rich  blood  dancing 
through  the  blue  veins  told  the  secret  of  her  resilient  muscles, 
her  sparkling  eyes,  her  scarlet  lips,  her  satin  skin.  She  was 
the  apotheosis  of  youth,  health,  beauty.  A  hypercritical  per¬ 
son  —  a  feminine  person  —  might  have  said  that  she  was 
slightly  animal.  But  then  youth  is  animal ;  age  is  mental. 
A  male  critic  —  even  an  elderly  one  —  would  disagree  after 
he  had  gazed  into  her  bewildering  eyes.  These  eyes  were  a 
rich  velvety  black,  and  they  had  the  trick  of  softening  sud¬ 
denly  under  the  influence  of  emotion  —  or  pseudo-emotion 
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—  in  a  way  which  carried  havoc  to  masculine  hearts.  But 
there  was  a  peculiar  glint  in  them  which  proved  that  they 
could  become  hard  —  even  cruel  —  perhaps  dangerous  at 
times.  For  the  beautiful  Lola’s  velvety  black  eyes  came 
straight  from  her  Mexican  mother,  who  inherited  them  from 
Andalusian  ancestors ;  the  hard  and  cruel  glint  in  them  came 
from  her  Mexican  mother’s  Aztec  sires,  who  had  often 
gloated  over  human  sacrifices  on  the  stone  altars  of  the 
mighty  god  Quetzalcoatl,  Son  of  the  Sun. 

This  curious  blending  of  Spanish,  Mexican,  Aztec  beauty 
was  crowned  with  an  aureola  of  red-gold  hair,  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  father,  a  Scottish  engineer,  whose  scarlet  locks 
had  flashed  —  like  the  warning  fires  lighted  by  his  forebears 
on  Caledonian  peaks  —  through  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 
There  he  was  known  as  “  Alejandro  el  Escoces,”  and  much 
resembled  the  King  of  Yvetot  in  certain  unconventional 
views  of  life.  Wandering  Sandy  McNab  had  left  to  Lola 
no  fortune;  had  left  her  many  half-brothers  and  sisters  scat¬ 
tered  through  Mexico ;  had  left  her  his  red  hair,  but  not  his 
freckles,  for  she  inherited  her  mother’s  clear  olive  com¬ 
plexion. 

Such  was  the  strange,  exotic  beauty  whose  entrance  with 
Archer  created  a  sensation. 

Archer’s  every  fibre  thrilled  with  pride.  There  are  men 
who  are  secret  in  such  matters ;  there  are  others  who  delight 
in  ostentation.  Archer  was  of  the  second  type.  In  the  old, 
bad,  mad  Europe  there  are  kings,  princes,  millionaires,  book¬ 
makers,  gamblers,  plungers,  who  run  after  the  sensational 
actress,  the  dashing  circus-rider,  the  beautiful  star  of  the 
divorce  courts  —  in  short,  the  latest  lady  in  the  limelight. 
Here,  in  simple,  prim,  prudish,  puritanic  America,  such  men 
also  exist.  It  is  very  sad. 

Mrs.  Brassey  glared  at  Archer.  “  So  that’s  the  woman 
who’s  trapesing  round  with  Bonanza  Bill,  is  it?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  And  for  him  to  bring  her  here,  where  everybody 
knows  him  !  I  like  his  nerve  !  ” 

She  looked  from  the  delinquents  to  the  Captain,  who  re- 
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frained  from  any  comment,  other  than  a  faint  clucking  sound, 
which  might  have  been  construed  as  either  disapproval  or 
surprise. 

But  the  attention  of  the  galleries  was  suddenly  diverted 
to  the  floor  when  the  name  “  Solid  Silver  ”  was  called.  This 
was  a  mine  recently  listed ;  it  was  off  the  lode,  and  most  of 
the  brokers  considered  it  a  “  wild-cat hence  they  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  For  some  time  there  had  been  limited  trans¬ 
actions  in  Solid  Silver  stock,  with  quotations  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  nominal,  but  of  recent  days  it  had  been  rising  slightly. 
To-day,  however,  when  Solid  Silver  was  called,  both  brokers 
and  spectators  were  surprised  to  see  a  group  of  men'  rush 
to  the  centre  of  the  pit,  whence  a  wild  clamor  immediately 
arose.  The  seated  brokers  soon  saw  that  the  group  was 
made  up  of  some  chronic  bears,  who  had  been  selling  Solid 
Silver  short,  on  the  general  principle  that  it  was  small,  poor, 
mean,  or’nery,  and  therefore  it  was  certain  to  go  lower ;  that 
shorting  it  was  like  finding  money.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  Jack  Cockerill,  but  he  was  not  selling  —  he  was 
merely  offering  to  sell.  His  prices  did  not  seem  to  tempt 
buyers. 

The  galleries  could  not  at  once  discover  the  cause  of  the 
clamor ;  but  they  craned  their  necks  in  excitement  as  soon 
as  the  riot  began.  For  it  was  indeed  a  riot,  like  that  seen 
in  the  old  boom  days.  The  faces  of  the  men  surrounding 
Cockerill  were  no  longer  good-humored ;  the  laughter  had 
given  place  to  anxiety ;  the  galleries  soon  saw  that  this  was 
no  joke.  It  was  in  earnest  —  deadly  earnest. 

Out  of  the  hurricane  of  noise  the  practiced  ears  of  the 
seated  brokers  soon  began  to  pick  up  a  solution.  The  mass 
of  men  pushing,  jostling,  jamming  to  get  at  Cockerill  were 
wildly  bidding : 

“  Three  dollars  for  a  hundred  Solid  Silver !  ” 

“  A  half  —  a  half  —  three  and  a  half  for  a  hundred  !  " 

“  Four  dollars  —  four  for  five  hundred  !  ” 

“  A  half  —  a  half  —  four  and  a  half  for  five  hundred  !  ” 

“  Five  !  “  A  half  !  “  Six  !  “  Seven  !  “  A  half  !  ” 

— “  Ten  !  —  Ten  !  —  Ten  for  any  part  of  a  thousand  !  ” 
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Out  of  the  torrent  of  noise  the  deep  voice  of  Cockerill 
could  be  heard  regularly  booming  his  offer :  “  Eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  —  sell  five  thousand  shares  or  any  part  at  eleven 
hundred  regular  !  Any  part  of  five  thousand  !  Eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  !  Eleven  hundred  !  ”  Cockerill  had  turned  up 
his  coat-collar  and  tightly  buttoned  his  coat  to  keep  his  gar¬ 
ments  from  being  torn  off  by  the  excited  and  now  desperate 
throng  around  him.  As  he  continued  to  shout  his  offer, 
slowly  and  regularly,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  “  Eleven  hun¬ 
dred  regular  !  Eleven  hundred  !  Eleven  hundred  !  ”  the 
Caller  sharply  rapped  for  order,  and  the  noise  instantly 
ceased.  The  contending  brokers  excitedly  lined  up  in  front 
of  the  Caller’s  desk. 

“What  is  all  this  riot  about?”  demanded  Bangs,  sternly. 
“Is  this  another  one  of  this  morning’s  silly  jokes?  Mr. 
Cockerill,  you  are  generally  at  the  bottom  of  these  affairs. 
What  is  your  idea  in  offering  Solid  Silver  at  eleven  hundred 
with  only  ten  bid  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  right  to  offer  a  stock  at  any  price,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,”  replied  Cockerill,  respectfully.  “  I  think  Solid  Silver 
is  worth  what  I  ask.” 

Bangs  looked  perplexed.  He  turned  to  the  most  anxious¬ 
eyed  of  the  bidders.  “  Mr.  Parke,”  he  demanded,  “  Can 
you  gentlemen  explain  why  you  are  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  Board  with  this  extraordinary  proceeding  ?  ” 

Parke  began  to  talk  impetuously,  and  then  paused.  “  Mr. 

Cockerill  is  trying - ”  he  burst  out  hotly ;  then  checked 

himself.  “  We  have  contracts  to  deliver,  Mr.  Chairman,” 
he  went  on  more  calmly,  “  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
any  of  the  stock.  There  seems  to  be  none  on  the  market.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  Dunnigan :  “None  except  what 
Mr.  Cockerill  holds,”  he  said,  bitterly.  “  Nobody  else  has 
any.” 

Here  Barker  joined  in.  “  Mr.  Chairman,”  he  cried,  “  1 
think  it  can  be  proved  that  all  the  Solid  Silver  stock  except 
five  hundred  shares  is  in  Mr.  Cockerill’s  office,  unissued. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  Solid  Silver  are  Cockerill’s 
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men.  He  did  let  five  hundred  shares  get  out  on  the  market, 
and  maybe  he  has  got  even  that  back,  for  he  has  been  buying 
—  in  fact,  he  was  the  only  buyer  yesterday.” 

The  imperturbable  Cockerill  here  interjected:  “  But  there 
were  plenty  of  sellers  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman.” 

“  So  I  observe,”  remarked  Bangs,  slowly.  And  turning  to 
the  wild-eyed  shorts,  he  asked :  “  Do  I  understand  that  you 
prefer  any  formal  charges  against  Mr.  Cockerill?” 

The  anxious  shorts  hesitated.  Finally  Parke  spoke :  “  1 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  should 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Cockerill  has  made  a  corner  in  this 
stock.” 

Cockerill  at  once  interposed:  “Mr.  Chairman,  these 
gentlemen  have  all  contracted  to  deliver  some  thousands  of 
shares  of  this  stock.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Board  they  have 
got  to  fill  their  contracts.  I  am  offering  them  stock  at  what 
I  consider  it  worth.  They  refuse  to  purchase  at  my  price. 
That  is  their  privilege.  But  they  will  have  to  fill  their 
shorts.” 

Bangs  still  looked  perplexed.  “  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Cock¬ 
erill,”  he  demanded,  “  whether  these  accusations  are  true  — 
that  there  is  no  stock  on  the  market  ?  ” 

“  The  only  way  to  find  that  out,”  replied  Cockerill, 
promptly,  “  is  by  bidding  for  it.  Buyers  will  have  to  pay 
more  than  these  shorts  are  bidding.  I  am  offering  the  stock 
at  eleven  hundred.  If  anybody  wants  to  sell  I  will  pay  a 
thousand.” 

Bangs  realized  that  Cockerill  was  technically  within  his 
rights.  The  Caller  determined  to  strive  for  some  sort  of  a 
compromise.  “  Is  there  no  stock  out,”  he  asked,  “  that  can 
be  borrowed  in  the  usual  way  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
futures  to  deliver?”  He  looked  around  the  semicircle  of 
seated  brokers.  Nobody  spoke.  There  was  a  deep  silence. 

At  last  Cockerill,  in  a  sympathetic  tone,  remarked:  “  No¬ 
body  seems  to  have  enough  stock  to  accommodate  these 
gentlemen,”  indicating  the  unhappy  shorts.  “  They  seem 
to  have  quite  a  lot  of  stock  to  deliver.  However,  I  think 
I  might  loan  them  enough  to  fill  their  contracts.” 
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A  snicker  ran  around  the  semicircle  of  seated  brokers, 
but  the  shorts  remained  solemn. 

“  At  what  price?  ”  inquired  Bangs. 

“  Well,”  replied  Cockerill,  slowly,  as  if  making  a  mental 
calculation.  “  Most  of  them  sold  at  under  five  dollars,  seller 
sixty  —  I  think  about  five  dollars  per  share  per  day  would  be 
about  right.” 

The  snicker  running  around  the  semicircle  developed  into 
a  roar  of  laughter.  Even  Bangs  with  difficulty  suppressed 
a  smile.  But  the  shorts  standing  in  front  of  him  did  not 
smile. 

Bangs  again  attempted  to  settle  the  matter.  “  Don’t  you 
think,  Mr.  Cockerill,”  he  asked,  “that  your  joke,  if  it  is  a 
joke,  has  gone  far  enough?  It  is  perhaps  a  very  good  joke, 
but  your  fellow-brokers  seem  to  think  it  is  a  serious  matter.” 

Cockerill  replied  very  respectfully :  “  It  is  indeed  a  serious 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  principal  reproach  brought 
against  our  business  is  that  it  encourages  gambling.  Short 
selling  is  certainly  gambling  —  when  a  man  sells  short  he 
contracts  to  deliver  what  he  has  not  got.  The  short  seller 
is  not  only  a  gambler,  but  a  knocker  —  a  panic-breeder  —  he 
deals  in  disaster ;  he  thrives  on  ruin  and  collapse.  I  take 
the  other  side  —  I  am  a  bull  —  I  am  always  long  of  the 
market.  I  am  a  booster.  My  creed  is  to  improve  things. 
I  believe  in  an  upward  market.  My  slogan  is  Excelsior.” 

Here  there  was  more  hilarity,  but  with  it  came  a  certain 
amount  of  applause  from  both  brokers  and  galleries.  It  was 
evident  that  Cockerill  had  the  popular  side.  The  solemn 
faces  of  the  shorts  grew  longer. 

Bangs  reflected.  At  last  he  said :  “  I  shall  suspend  the 
call  for  a  brief  period,  during  which  time  the  Executive 
Committee  will  confer,  and  decide  if  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  of  this  matter.  Recess  for  ten  minutes.” 

During  the  brief  absence  of  the  Caller  and  the  Executive 
Committee  the  brokers  devoted  themselves  to  minor  tricks 
upon  each  other.  But  that  serio-comic  factor  which  we  call 
fate  interposed  to  save  the  brokers  from  boredom. 
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“  Look,  Ma,”  said  Daisy  to  her  mother,  pointing  from  the 
gallery.  “  There  comes  Mr.  Vane  back  again.” 

In  effect,  the  elegant  Freddie  had  reappeared  upon  the 
floor.  Taking  advantage  of  the  recess,  he  strolled  from  one 
side  toward  the  temporarily  vacant  space  in  front  of  the 
Caller’s  desk.  Here  he  paused.  The  idle  brokers  looked  at 
him  malevolently.  The  same  thought  occurred  to  all  of 
them  —  the  handsome  Freddie  had  deliberately  taken  this 
position  in  the  spot-light ;  he  was  playing  to  the  gallery ; 
upon  the  susceptible  feminine  contingent  he  was  turning  the 
batteries  of  his  eyes,  his  curls,  his  moustaches,  his  bouton¬ 
niere. 

A  whispered  council  took  place  among  the  ringleaders. 
They  pointed  to  the  large  rug  in  the  centre  of  which  Freddie 
stood.  Two  scouts  took  up  their  posts  at  the  door  of  the 
committee  room.  At  a  signal  a  score  of  brokers  hurled  them¬ 
selves  on  the  luckless  Freddie  and  the  rug  —  or  Freddie  in 
the  rug,  rather,  for  when  forty  strong  hands  lifted  it  Freddie 
as  an  interesting  entity  disappeared,  and  became  merely  a 
package.  The  leaders  gave  the  word  —  it  was  evidently  the 
intent  of  the  brokers  to  toss  Freddie,  harmlessly  but  vigor¬ 
ously,  for  the  delectation  of  the  galleries,  which  were  mani¬ 
festing  feverish  interest  and  delight.  But  a  warning  whistle 
came  from  the  scouts  —  the  committee  were  returning.  The 
tossing  was  abandoned  ;  like  lightning  the  disheveled  Freddie 
was  rolled  round  and  round  in  the  rug  till  he  and  it  were  a 
compact  bundle ;  swiftly  it  was  rolled  to  one  side  of  the 
Caller’s  desk ;  then  the  conspirators  fled  to  their  desks. 
When  the  Caller  and  his  cohorts  reappeared,  each  delinquent 
was  absorbed  in  his'  stock-book.  As  Bangs  took  his  place, 
he  gazed  suspiciously  at  the  unwonted  decorum  of  his 
charges,  but  did  not  at  first  notice  the  strange  package  on 
the  floor.  He  read  the  brief  report  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  calling  of  the  Solid 
Silver  shares  should  be  suspended  for  sixty  days;  further, 
that  the  committee  would  determine  and  announce  a  price 
to  be  fixed  for  settling  the  contracts  of  the  unfortunate 
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shorts  —  “  this  will  be  a  fair  price,”  added  the  Caller,  “  some¬ 
where  between  the  two  dollars  per  share  suggested  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  eleven  hundred  dollars  a  share  demanded 
by  Mr.  Cockerill.”  He  finished,  dimly  conscious  that  his 
audience  were  paying  but  scant  attention;  he  felt  that  the 
vagrant  minds  of  the  brokers  were  intent  on  something 
other  than  that  which  had  so  deeply  engrossed  them  a  few 
moments  before.  He  followed  the  direction  of  their  glances, 
and  noted  the  big  bundle  on  the  floor,  which  was  struggling 
much  as  a  beetle  does  while  shedding  its  shell  for  a  new 
one.  All  —  brokers  and  spectators  alike  —  followed  with 
fascinated  eyes  the  writhes  and  wriggles  of  the  animate 
package.  At  last  it  slowly  and  painfully  unrolled,  and  out 
of  it  crawled  the  sometime  debonair  Freddie  Vane  —  no 
longer  jaunty;  his  apparel  dusty  and  disheveled;  his  collar 
on  end,  encircling  his  skull  like  a  halo ;  his  waxed  moustaches 
dispirited  and  pendant;  his  symmetrical  tile  turned  into  a 
shapeless  wreck.  He  did  not  tarry ;  he  realized  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  identifying  the  conspirators ;  he  knew  how  for¬ 
lorn  and  yet  how  comic  he  must  seem ;  and  automatically 
clutching  his  battered  hat,  he  made  for  the  door,  followed 
by  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  brokers  and  galleries. 
While  many,  particularly  among  the  ladies,  sympathized  with 
the  poor  fellow,  and  were  indignant  at  his  inexcusable  mal¬ 
treatment,  they  had  to  laugh,  even  through  their  indignation. 

Bangs  gazed  with  severity  at  the  assemblage  before  him. 
He  rapped  for  order. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  Exchange,”  he  began,  “  I  am  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  this  spectacle.  Further,  I  am  ashamed 
that  it  should  have  been  witnessed  by  so  many  non-members. 
Such  a  piece  of  horse-play  is  unpardonable.  If  I  could 
identify  the  guilty  parties  —  and  of  course  that  is  impossible 
—  I  would  punish  them  severely.  Now,  gentlemen,  these 
schoolboy  tricks  must  stop.  You  are  not  boys,  but  men. 
Even  when  business  is  dull  such  trivial  nonsense  is  beneath 
you.  I  have  said  this  to  you  many  times.  Over  and  over 
again  have  I  urged  you  to  cease.  I  repeat  it  now.  Let  me 
again  say,  as  I  have  so  many  times  before,  that - ” 
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He  paused.  A  burst  of  buzzing  melody  was  sweeping 
through  the  great  room  —  some  half  hundred  brokers  were 
singing,  mezzo-voce,  “  Should  Old  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot.” 
Thus  they  delicately  hinted  to  the  Caller  that  they  were 
familiar  with  his  reproof,  and  that  it  was  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

With  difficulty  concealing  a  smile,  Bangs  declared  the 
calling  of  the  list  ended,  and  the  Board  adjourned. 


VII 


Sterling  Warns  Fairfax  that  Archer  Plans 
an  Attack 

'~pvHE  only  home  that  Harry  Sterling  had  was  the  Gol- 
conda  Mine.  Not  far  from  the  shaft’s  mouth  and 
the  hoisting  works  stood  the  residence  provided  for  the 
Superintendent.  Here  he  ate  and  slept,  but  as  he  made 
many  trips  down  the  shaft,  both  night  and  day,  he  might 
have  been  said  to  live  in  the  mine.  Superintending  a  great 
mine  requires  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  Sterling  was  conscien- 
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tious.  Still,  he  was  young,  and  he  knew  that  youth  does 
not  thrive  on  all  work  and  no  play;  so  from  time  to  time  he 
ran  down  to  the  Bay  City  or  to  Lake  Esmeralda  for  a  few 
days’  recreation.  But  he  was  generally  “  on  the  job.” 

His  dwelling-place  was  not  ornamental.  It  was  designed 
by  the  architect  who  had  constructed  the  hoisting-works,  and 
was  of  the  same  style.  This  school  of  architecture  was 
certainly  massive,  extremely  plain,  unquestionably  substan¬ 
tial.  But  it  was  not  beautiful.  It  did  not  in  the  least  sug¬ 
gest  “  frozen  music,”  as  certain  architectural  masterpieces 
are  said  to  do.  But  it  served  its  purpose. 

The  surroundings  were  not  picturesque.  Mines  rarely 
are.  The  native  trees  that  once  had  clung  to  the  mountain 
side  had  long  since  disappeared.  The  bare,  bald  house 
seemed  an  outgrowth  of  the  bald,  bare  rock.  It  was  girt 
with  bald  hills  rising  into  bare  mountains.  Rock.  All 
around,  rock.  Hard  rock.  The  habitat  of  hard-rock  men. 
No  vegetation  to  soften  the  landscape.  Nothing  but  rock. 

In  front  of  Sterling’s  house  were  planted  a  few  strug¬ 
gling  shrubs  and  trees.  There  was  a  narrow  strip  of  lawn, 
and  a  bed  of  hardy  geraniums.  This  effort  at  lightening 
the  landscape  had  ^een  entrusted  to  Sterling’s  major  domo, 
Ah  Lee.  But  that  Chinese  servitor,  although  he  punctiliously 
performed  his  task,  looked  upon  tilling  the  soil  as  waste 
labor,  unless  the  product  was  eatable.  Hence  the  garden 
looked  forlorn. 

The  environs  of  the  mine  were  not  beautiful.  Enormous 
piles  of  timber  and  cord-wood  were  waiting  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mine.  Conical  mountains  of  waste  rock,  debris,  “  tailings,” 
reared  their  heads  where  they  had  been  dumped  by  the  tram- 
cars.  From  the  lofty  chimneys  smoke  poured  night  and 
day  —  upward,  except  when  the  mountain  gales  swept  and 
swirled  it  downward. 

But  if  the  exterior  was  grim,  it  was  not  so  within.  Here 
there  was  comfort  —  bachelor  comfort,  at  least.  There  were 
capacious  easy  chairs  —  leather  chairs ;  mere  man  does  not 
incline  to  the  esthetic,  spindle-legged  seats  which  delight  the 
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feminine  soul.  There  were  roomy  tables  —  big  enough  for 
examining  maps  and  charts.  There  were  books  in  plenty  — 
some  on  shelves,  some  in  disorderly  piles  on  the  tables, 
mingled  with  periodicals,  technical  and  other.  There  were 
cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco-jars,  pipe-racks,  sideboards  —  even 
bottles.  For  this  was  in  the  old,  evil  days,  when  men  drank 
things  out  of  bottles,  and  when  even  those  who  did  not  drink 
still  kept  bottles  on  hand  to  offer  to  those  who  did. 

In  default  of  feminine  supervision,  Ah  Lee  looked  after 
Sterling’s  bachelor  hall.  Ah  Lee  had  been  with  Sterling  a 
number  of  years.  Sterling  had  picked  him  up  at  Guaymas, 
fresh  from  China,  and  had  taken  the  Celestial  with  him  when 
returning  to  his  mine.  Ah  Lee’s  destination  was  “  America,” 
in  a  general  way ;  hence  he  supposed  Mexico  was  his  land 
of  promise.  He  soon  learned  to  speak  a  curious  pidgin- 
Mexican.  The  language  of  nearly  all  around  him  being 
Mexican-Spanish,  Ah  Lee  naturally  supposed  this  was  the 
American  tongue.  Sterling  did  not  undeceive  him.  When 
Sterling  conversed  with  his  American  colleagues  —  engin¬ 
eers,  assayers,  and  the  like  —  in  English,  Ah  Lee  supposed 
it  was  some  curious  foreign  tongue  which  did  not  concern 
him.  As  these  Americans  called  Sterling  “Harry,”  so  did 
Ah  Lee,  although  he  pronounced  it  “  Hally.”  It  was  not 
through  affection  or  familiarity,  but  because  he  supposed  it 
was  Sterling’s  name. 

When  in  course  of  time  Sterling  had  to  go  to  the  United 
States  of  the  North,  as  the  Mexicans  call  it,  Ah  Lee  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Estados  Unidos  of  Mexico  was  not  the 
particular  United  States  which  he  had  believed  it  to  be.  But 
the  discovery  which  most  surprised  and  irritated  him  was 
that  the  language  he  had  so  painfully  learned  was  not  English 
at  all  —  or  at  least  not  North  American.  Whatever  it  was 
—  for  it  certainly  was  not  Spanish  - —  it  was  not  understood 
in  the  United  States.  So  Ah  Lee  had  to  begin  his  linguistic 
studies  all  over  again.  It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  injury. 
But  he  finally  forgave  Sterling,  when  that  humorist  assured 
him  that  his  Mexican  lingo  was  an  additional  accomplishment 
which  would  be  valuable  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  easy 
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for  Lee  to  forgive  his  employer,  for  under  his  Oriental  mask 
he  concealed  a  profound  devotion  to  Sterling. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  bell  rang  at  the 
outside  door.  Ah  Lee  thrust  his  head  into  Sterling’s  work¬ 
room,  and  called: 

“  Hally?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Misser  Fairfac  —  he  come.  All  light?” 

“  Yes  —  all  right.” 

Sterling  was  absorbed  in  some  diagrams,  from  which  he 
looked  up  and  greeted  Fairfax. 

“  I  have  been  sketching  here  a  tentative  plan  of  the  Washoe 
workings,”  explained  Sterling ;  “  I  am  trying  to  see  how  and 
where  they  could  connect  with  ours.  You  know  I  told  you 
that  from  a  drift  near  the  south  line  I  heard  unaccountable 
noises  —  dull,  muffled  sounds  coming  through  the  rock,  as 
if  work  was  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  Washoe  mine.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  Fairfax,  with  keen  interest;  “you  told 
me  you  were  going  to  investigate.” 

“  Well,  I  have  done  so.  According  to  the  Washoe’s  weekly 
published  reports,  and  the  talk  of  Faulkes  and  Archer,  there 
is  no  work  going  on  anywhere  near  that  point.” 

“  Those  are  pretty  good  reasons  for  believing  that’s  just 
where  they  are  at  work,”  replied  Fairfax. 

“  You  are  right,  Mr.  Fairfax.  I  went  down  into  the 
Washoe  when  the  Doncaster  party  was  there.  I  thought  the 
fuss  over  the  visit  of  the  noble  swells  would  make  it  a  good 
time  for  me  to  have  a  look  around.  It  turned  out  to  be  so. 
I  don’t  like  spying,  but  when  crooked  work  like  Archer’s 
threatens  our  mine  we’re  justified  in  taking  any  means  to 
protect  ourselves.” 

“  Beyond  any  question,”  replied  Fairfax.  “  Well,  what 
did  you  find  out  ?  ” 

“  I  found  that  work  had  been  going  on  recently  in  the 
north  end  of  a  drift  in  the  2000-level  up  near  our  line.  That 
was  where  the  muffled  sounds  came  from  that  I  heard.” 

“  Had  the  work  stopped  ?  ” 
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“  They  were  not  working  when  I  was  there,”  said  Sterling. 
“  But  the  end  of  the  drift  was  bulkheaded.  I  gathered  from 
some  of  the  miners’  chance  remarks  that  work  had  been 
stopped  there  on  account  of  barren  rock  mixed  with  creep¬ 
ing  clay,  and  a  bad  cave-in.” 

“You  think  this  was  a  blind?”  asked  Fairfax. 

“  Yes.  Archer  and  Faulkes  called  off  their  men  ;  some  of 
the  smartest  of  them  might  have  suspected  they  were  nearing 
the  Golconda  ground,  so  Faulkes  bulkheaded  the  drift  and 
apparently  abandoned  it.  But  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  a  secret  squad  of  picked  men  working  behind  the 
bulkhead.” 

“  Working  toward  our  ground !  ”  exclaimed  Fairfax,  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“  Yes  —  and  they’ll  be  working  in  our  ground  pretty  soon.” 

“  Well,”  said  Fairfax,  after  a  pause,  “  I  suppose  we’ll  have 
to  get  some  gun-men.” 

“  I  don’t  go  much  on  the  gun-man  proposition,”  returned 
Sterling.  “  It  wouldn’t  get  us  anywhere.  The  gun-men  al¬ 
ways  shoot  from  cover  —  they’re  mighty  careful  of  their 
own  hides.  It  only  means  a  few  poor  miners  killed  or  shot 
up,  that’s  all.” 

“  But  you  surely  wouldn’t  let  that  Archer  gang  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  ground  without  resistance,  would  you  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Fairfax,  looking  at  Sterling  in  surprise. 

“  No  indeed,”  replied  Sterling.  “  But  I’d  like  to  put  up 
some  kind  of  a  fight  that  would  not  only  drive  them  out,  but 
make  them  stay  out.  One  gun-fight  only  leads  to  another 
gun-fight.  And  then  the  sheriff  steps  in,  and  the  whole 
thing  goes  into  the  courts  for  a  long  wrangle.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fairfax.  And  after  a  pause  he  added: 
“  In  one  or  two  mine-fights  on  the  lode  the  attacking  bunch 
have  been  smoked  out.  It  doesn’t  sound  much,  but  it  was 
very  effective.” 

“  Well,  no  wonder,”  replied  Sterling.  “  Smoke  or  gas 
scares  the  daylights  out  of  any  miner.  Now,  I  have  a 
scheme,  Mr.  Fairfax.  It’s  gas.” 

“  Gas  ?  What  kind  of  gas  ?  ” 
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“Here’s  the  idea.  When  I  was  at  Freiburg  some  of  our 
chemistry  professors  were  working  hard  on  formulas  for 
poison  gas,  to  be  used  in  war.  They  had  concocted  many 
kinds  —  phosgene  gas,  chlorine  gas,  and  the  like.  The  Ger¬ 
man  government  finally  paid  well  for  their  formulas,  and 
put  them  away  in  its  secret  files.  I  have  some  of  them. 
You’ll  hear  of  them  in  the  next  war,  Mr.  Fairfax.” 

The  mining  magnate  reflected.  “  Are  they  fatal  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  Some  of  them  are  deadly  —  instantaneous.  Others  are 
merely  disabling.  The  one  I  have  in  mind  is  the  sneezing 
gas  —  it  causes  violent  sneezing.” 

Fairfax  stared  at  him,  and  burst  into  a  laugh.  “  Are 
you  joking,  Sterling?” 

“  By  no  means.  There  is  nothing  amusing  about  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  gas.  The  most  powerful  kind  causes  sneezing 
so  violent  that  it  bursts  blood-vessels,  ruptures  diaphragms, 
and  even  shatters  ribs.  Death  frequently  follows.  The 
kind  I  have  in  mind  is  a  much  weaker  type,  but  it  will  do 
the  business.” 

Fairfax  followed  him  with  absorbed  interest.  “  Then 
you  think  it  will  drive  them  out?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  Not  only  the  gun-fighters  and  the  miners 
in  the  secret  drift,  but  everybody  in  the  mine  will  be  driven 
out  like  rats  out  of  a  fumigated  ship.” 

Fairfax  laughed  again.  “  It’s  a  great  idea,”  he  said. 
“  It’ll  make  Archer  and  his  gang  ridiculous  all  along  the 
lode.” 

“  Yes,  and  without  killing  anybody.  Killing  is  necessary 
in  war,  and  it  was  for  war  that  the  Freiburg  chemists  devised 
these  poison  gases.  But  I  don’t  believe  in  killing  in  time 
of  peace.” 

“  Neither  do  I,”  agreed  Fairfax,  “  except  in  self-defense. 
But  do  you  really  think  these  gases  are  as  powerful  as  the 
Freiburg  professors  claim?  Aside  from  our  standard  meth¬ 
ods  of  assaying,  I  don’t  know  that  I  go  much  on  high-brow 
chemists.” 
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“  These  gases  have  been  tested  minutely  and  frequently,” 
said  Sterling.  “  They  will  asphyxiate,  disable,  or  kill.” 

“  Why  didn’t  the  chemists  make  them  to  kill  every  time?  ” 

“  Because  a  semi-asphyxiated  man,  like  a  wounded  soldier, 
requires  two  or  more  men  to  carry  him  from  the  battle-field 
and  take  care  of  him,  thus  putting  at  least  three  out  of  action. 
A  dead  man  requires  no  care.” 

Fairfax  ruminated.  “  Those  German  chemists  certainly 
worked  out  their  plans  carefully.  Pretty  cold-blooded, 
though.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Sterling,  philosophically,  “  I  don’t  see  that 
fatal  asphyxiation  by  gas  shells  is  any  more  cold-blooded 
than  blowing  a  man’s  insides  out  with  nitro-glycerine  shells. 
Both  are  the  work  of  chemists.  But  you  oughtn’t  to  knock 
the  chemists’  work,  Mr.  Fairfax.  What  would  we  miners 
do  without  giant  powder  ?  ” 

“  Very  true,”  agreed  Fairfax,  after  a  pause. 

“  Before  many  years,”  Sterling  went  on,  “  these  low-grade 
ores  that  we  now  reject  will  be  worked  by  new  processes 
discovered  by  the  chemists.  Those  piles  you  see  out  there  of 
waste,  worked-out  tailings,  and  what  we  call  barren  rock, 
will  be  worked  over  again,  and  made  to  pay  —  pay  big  — 
by  the  chemists’  new  discoveries.” 

“  You  may  be  right,”  returned  Fairfax,  thoughtfully,  “  I 
don’t  say  no.  Now  let  me  ask  you  —  how  would  you  pre¬ 
vent  this  poison  gas  from  flaring  back  and  disabling  our  own 
miners  ?  ” 

“  Fd  have  the  gas  in  large  containers,  like  bomb-shells ; 
these  would  have  light  charges,  to  be  exploded  by  long  fuses 
running  through  a  strong,  tight  bulkhead,  at  our  side  of  the 
workings.  There  is  now  no  connection  between  the  two 
mines.  Thus  the  gas  would  all  be  released  on  their  side  — 
or  diffused,  rather.  When  the  light  explosion  released  it, 
it  would  go  all  through  the  Washoe  mine.” 

“  It  rises  then  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  but  there  is  an  up-draft  in  the  Washoe 
shaft,  that  would  suck  it  up  all  through  the  mine.” 
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“  It  seems  like  going  back  to  the  old  Chinese  mode  of  war¬ 
fare — -with  explosive  stink-pots,”  commented  Fairfax. 
“  However,  it  sounds  all  right.  You  go  ahead,  Sterling.” 

“  I  will.  I’ll  get  ready  to  rout  ’em  out  if  they  break  in  on 
our  ground.” 

“  Good !  ”  exclaimed  Fairfax.  “  Well,  I  must  be  going. 
But  before  I  go,  let  me  ask  you  —  did  you  hear  anything 
about  that  Levi  Liebesheim  story  ?  ” 

“  Only  that  he  lost  some  money  when  the  Golconda  stocks 
weakened  the  other  day.  What  was  the  story  ?  ” 

Fairfax  laughed.  “  Levi  has  always  been  pestering  me 
for  an  iron-clad  tip,”  he  replied.  “  Now,  I  like  Levi  first- 
rate,  but  this  tip  business  makes  me  tired.  No  mining  man 
can  give  a  sure  tip.  In  the  mines  we’re  liable  at  any  moment 
to  strike  water,  strike  porphyry,  strike  the  devil  knows  what 
—  everything  but  what  we’re  hunting  for.  You  know  that. 
Well,  when  that  drift  of  yours  in  the  1900-level  ran  into 
rich  rock,  I  told  Levi  about  it  —  confidentially.  ‘  Now,  Levi,’ 
said  I,  ‘  don’t  give  this  away;  I’m  going  to  gather  in  all  the 
floating  Golconda  stock  quietly,  you  understand.  Now,  not 
a  whisper,  Levi  —  don’t  even  tell  your  wife.’  Levi  swore 
solemnly  to  keep  it  dark,  and  bought  all  the  stock  he  could, 
on  a  rising  market.  Then,  you  remember,  we  lost  the  vein  — 
nothing  in  sight  but  porphyry  horses  —  it  was  pretty  bad.” 

“  It  was  awful,”  assented  Sterling,  feelingly. 

Fairfax  went  on :  “  The  news  got  out,  and  Golconda 
slumped.  Levi  came  to  me  with  a  hard-luck  story  and  a 
long  face  —  his  margins  had  been  swept  away,  his  broker 
shut  down  on  him,  he  was  cleaned  out.  ‘  Too  bad,  Levi,’ 
said  I,  ‘too  bad;  how  much  did  you  lose?’  Levi  figured 
that  he  was  twenty  thousand  to  the  bad.  ‘  Well,  you  know 
I  warned  you,  Levi,’  said  I.  His  face  fell.  ‘  However/ 
I  went  on,  ‘  it  was  my  tip  and  I’ll  make  good,  but  never  again, 
Levi,  never  again !  ’  So  I  drew  him  a  check  for  twenty 
thousand.” 

“  By  Jove!  ”  cried  Sterling.  “  It  was  like  giving  him  the 
money !  ” 
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“  Perhaps  so.  Anyway,  Levi  was  very  grateful  —  never 
forget  it,  and  all  that,  you  know.  But  I  saw  there  was 
something  in  the  back  of  his  head.  ‘  What  is  it,  Levi  ?  ’  said 
I.  ‘  Out  with  it  —  cough  it  up  !  ’  So  Levi  came  through. 
His  story  flowed  slowly,  like  cold  molasses,  but  it  ran  this 
way:  He  had  told  his  wife;  she  had  told  her  sister;  Levi 
had  told  his  brother;  his  brother  had  told  his  wife;  then 
they  all  told  a  few  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  — ‘  but  confi¬ 
dentially,  you  understand,’  says  Levi.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  family  had  dropped  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  family’s  friends  a  whole  lot  more.  Levi 
looked  expectantly  at  my  check-book.” 

“  I  hope  you  didn’t  come  through,  even  if  Levi  did,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Sterling. 

“Nix  —  not  yours  truly.  I  extended  my  warmest  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  nothing  more.  And  then  I  said :  ‘  Levi,  you 
violated  my  confidence  —  that  was  wrong.  Even  then,  I 
made  good  your  losses.  But  I’ve  got  to  draw  the  line  — 
I  can’t  make  good  the  losses  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi.’  ” 

“Too  bad,”  laughed  Sterling,  “  for  Levi  is  a  good  fellow. 
But  he  ought  not  to  have  leaked.  It  served  him  right,  for 
he  is  your  friend,  yet  went  back  on  you.” 

“  Talking  about  friends,  Sterling,  how  do  you  and  Faulkes 
stand  in  all  this  mix-up  ?  ” 

Sterling  hesitated.  “  Well,  on  the  surface  we’re  friend¬ 
ly,”  he  replied.  “  But  you  see,  mining  superintendents  are 
like  lawyers,  in  a  way.  They  take  up  their  employers’  quar¬ 
rels,  but  it  does  not  always  embitter  their  personal  relations. 
Faulkes  and  I  have  been  acquaintances  —  perhaps  one  might 
say  friends  —  for  many  years.  I  was  his  assistant  on  the 
Piedras  Negras  mine  in  Mexico.  It  was  through  his  sud¬ 
denly  leaving  that  I  got  my  first  job  as  superintendent.” 

“  Why  did  he  leave  suddenly?  ” 

“  Just  took  a  notion.  He  is  rather  erratic.  He  might 
quit  Archer’s  employ  any  day,  so  it’s  hardly  worth  while 
my  quarreling  with  him.” 

“  Probably  you’re  right,”  said  Fairfax.  “  Anyway,”  he 
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continued,  phlegmatically,  “  you  can  learn  more  from  and 
about  him  if  you’re  on  a  friendly  basis.  But  don’t  trust  him 
too  much,  Sterling.  Ever  since  that  Diamond  Swindle  I’ve 
looked  on  him  with  suspicion.  Between  you  and  me,  I 
think  he’s  as  crooked  as  a  dog’s  hind-leg.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  him  like  a  book,”  replied  Sterling,  confi¬ 
dently.  “  I  don’t  think  he  can  put  anything  over  on  me.” 

“  I  hope  not,  but  watch  out.  Now  I  must  be  going.  So 
long,  Sterling.” 


Faulkes  Pays  Sterling  a  Friendly  Call 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  Fairfax’s  departure  that 
Ah  Lee  surprised  Sterling  with  the  message  that  Faulkes 
was  waiting  to  see  him.  Sterling’s  surprise  was  tinged 
with  a  slight  suspicion  —  had  Faulkes  been  watching  his 
house?  Flad  he  been  waiting  for  Fairfax  to  go?  What 
did  he  want,  anyway?  But  his  suspicions  were  somewhat 
allayed  by  Faulkes’s  manner,  which  was  cordial  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

“  I’ve  come  to  ask  for  a  hand-out,  Harry,”  he  laughed. 
“  My  cook,  Ah  Chow,  has  gone  off  somewhere.  As  usual, 
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mysterious.  Said  nothing  about  it.  First  I  knew,  I  found 
a  strange  China  boy  at  work  in  my  kitchen.  Questioning 
him,  he  said :  ‘  Me  Ah  Chow’s  cousin ;  me  Ah  Gee ;  Ah 
Chow  he  go  down  see  his  fiends ;  he  come  back  pretty  soon 
bimeby ;  me  cook  allee  same  Ah  Chow ;  me  velly  good  cook.’ 
This  was  all  right  except  the  last.  All  Chinks  look  alike 
to  me.  But  Ah  Chow  is  a  good  cook  —  he  was  fitly  named. 
His  cousin  Ah  Gee  is  a  beginner.  The  lunch  Ah  Gee  served 
me  to-day  caused  my  stomach  to  cry  out  in  horror.  So  I 
came  to  ask  you  to  feed  me  to-night.” 

“  Certainly,  old  man,”  said  Sterling,  hospitably,  “  and  to¬ 
morrow,  too,  and  until  you  get  a  cook.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  Chinese  cooks  around  these  diggings.  You  might 
as  well  stay  all  night  if  you  will,  and  take  breakfast  here. 
Lee,  see  that  the  big  room  is  all  ready  for  Mr.  Faulkes.” 

“  Thanks,  Harry  —  you’re  very  kind.” 

“  Not  at  all.  It’s  a  room  for  visiting  grandees.  You’ll 
find  everything  there  but  a  tooth-brush  and  pajamas.” 

“  I  can  send  for  those.” 

“  Yes.  Ah  Lee,  send  over  for  Mr.  Faulkes’s  pajamas,  and 
whatever  else  he  wants.” 

Ah  Lee  grunted  acquiescence,  and  withdrew.  Outside 
the  door  he  paused,  and  reflected. 

“Ah  Gee  him  Hip  Sing  Tong  man,”  mused  Ah  Lee 
“Ah  Chow  him  belong  other  Tong  —  him  belong  Quong 
Yup  Tong.  Ah  Gee  not  cousin  of  Ah  Chow.  Me  think 
Faulkes  lie  to  Hally.  What  for  he  lie?”  And  Ah  Lee, 
shaking  his  head  suspiciously,  went  about  his  errand. 

While  the  two  men  waited  for  dinner,  which  soon  ap¬ 
peared,  their  talk  ran  on  old  times.  It  is  not  mining  etiquette 
for  rival  superintendents  to  talk  about  their  own  mines. 
So  they  indulged  in  reminiscences  of  old  days  in  Mexico. 

“  Suppose  we  split  a  quart  of  yellow  label  ?  ”  suggested 
Sterling. 

“  Just  what  I’d  like.  Dry  wine  suits  me  —  I  never  cared 
for  sweet.  In  Mexico  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  sweet 
pink  champagne.  Faugh!” 
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“  Yes,”  said  Sterling,  “  una  dulce  champ  ana  rosa  is  the 
boast  of  the  Mexican  connoisseurs.” 

“  Much  they  know  about  it,”  said  Faulkes.  “  I  like  Mexico 
all  right  for  some  things,  but  not  for  her  taste  in  wines.” 

“  Yes,  I  always  thought  you  liked  Mexico,”  agreed  Sterling. 
“  Do  you  remember  how  I  found  you  at  the  Piedras  Negras 
mine,  a  sort  of  king,  when  I  reported  there  for  duty  under 
you  as  a  metallurgist?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Faulkes,  “ruling  over  the  mine  and  the 
town  —  five  hundred  miners,  five  thousand  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  five  million  fleas.” 

Sterling  laughed.  “  Yes.  Still  I  always  recall  Piedras 
Negras  pleasantly,  even  with  its  fleas.  It  was  my  first  job 
as  superintendent.  By  the  way,  you  never  told  me  why  you 
threw  up  the  job  so  suddenly?” 

“  Oh,  I  got  tired.  I  like  Mexico,  and  being  lord  of  life 
and  death  in  that  lawless  country  suits  me  fine.  But  Fd 
been  there  three  years.  I  wanted  a  change.” 

“  All  the  same,  your  cabled  resignation  to  the  London  di¬ 
rectors  must  have  jarred  them  some.” 

“  It  need  not  have  upset  them.  All  they  had  to  do  was 
to  accept  my  suggestion  of  putting  you  in  my  place.” 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  they  did.  You  gave  me  a  boost  in  the 
mining  world  which  I’ve  never  forgotten,”  said  Sterling, 
earnestly. 

“Don’t  mention  it,  old  man,”  replied  Faulkes.  “You 
deserved  it.  And  I  knew  you’d  make  good.” 

“  I  had  pretty  good  luck,”  admitted  Sterling,  modestly. 
“  And  my  record  as  your  successor  at  Piedras  Negras  led 
to  my  getting  charge  of  the  great  Mina  de  los  Arcangeles  in 
Zacatecas.” 

“  Big  mine,  that,”  assented  Faulkes.  “  Big  job  you  had, 
getting  it  to  pay.  Well,  while  you  were  hard  at  work,  I  was 
hard  at  play.” 

“  London  and  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  had  three  years’  salary  piled  up.  In  about  seven 
months  I  blew  it  all  in.  Then  I  went  back  to  work.” 
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“  Yes,  I  heard  of  you  opening  wine  at  Maxime’s  while 
I  was  opening  ore-breasts  at  Los  Arcangeles.” 

“  Did  you  get  along  smoothly  at  the  Archangels  mine  ?  ” 
asked  Faulkes. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  took  your  advice,  and  made  myself  solid  with 
the  neighboring  civil  officials.  I  made  such  a  hit  with  the 
jefe  politico  of  the  district  that  he  got  up  a  mid-day  banquet 
in  my  honor.  It  was  attended  by  the  local  dignitaries.” 

“  Quite  a  compliment,”  commented  Faulkes. 

“  Yes ;  but  it  took  a  turn  which  was  rather  unexpected  — 
to  me,  at  least.  By  George,  the  ideas  those  people  have 
about  life  and  death  are  not  like  ours.  The  jefe  —  being  a 
sort  of  sheriff  —  had  criminal  jurisdiction.  During  the  meal 
I  happened  to  mention  to  him  that  a  miner,  one  Manuel 
Gonzales,  was  a  trouble-breeder,  and  ought  to  be  called  down. 
The  jefe  assented  cordially,  and  said  he  would  see  to  it.  Fie 
summoned  a  servitor,  whispered  to  him,  and  the  man  hurried 
away.  Fie  soon  returned,  and  whispered  to  the  jefe,  who 
nodded,  and  seemed  much  pleased.” 

Faulkes  smiled  grimly.  “  I  think  I  can  guess  what  he 
was  sent  to  do,”  he  commented. 

“Yes  —  probably  you  can,  but  I  didn’t,”  assented  Sterling, 
who  went  on:  “Nearing  the  end  of  the  comida,  the  jefe 
said  he  had  a  little  surprise  for  me,  and  that  we  would  take 
our  coffee  in  the  patio.  When  the  guests  were  all  seated  in 
the  court-yard,  over  their  coffee  and  cigarettes,  we  heard  a 
sharp  command  —  a  squad  of  soldiers  marched  in,  escorting 
a  trembling  wretch  whom  I  recognized  at  once.  It  was 
Manuel  Gonzales.” 

“  Quick  work,  that,”  interjected  Faulkes. 

“Too  quick  for  me,”  said  Sterling.  “It  makes  me  feel 
uncomfortable  even  now.  Well,  the  man  was  placed  against 
the  opposite  wall;  blindfolded;  the  firing  squad  took  their 
places.  The  jefe  rose,  made  a  flowery  speech,  and  said  that 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  his  good  friend  from  North 
America,  Don  Enrique  —  bowing  to  me  —  the  man  Gonzales 
would  be  executed  for  inciting  disturbances  among  the  miners. 
‘Thus,’  said  he,  ‘will  justice  be  done,  and  you,  gentlemen, 
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will  have  an  interesting  and  amusing  finish  to  our  little 
banquet.’  ” 

“  Your  new  jefe  was  a  humorous  person,”  remarked 
Faulkes. 

Sterling  looked  at  him,  but  made  no  comment.  “  I  was 
horrified,”  he  went  on.  “  I  rose,  and  protested  that  I  had 
not  asked  for  the  man’s  death,  but  merely  that  he  be  repri¬ 
manded.  I  said  I  could  not  countenance  such  a  proceeding 
with  my  presence,  and  would  withdraw  if  it  went  on.  The 
jefe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘  I  am  sorry,’  he  said,  ‘  that 
our  North  American  friend  should  be  so  squeamish.  But 
I  have  condemned  Gonzales  to  death,  and  have  promised  you, 
my  guests,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  finish.  I  always  keep 
my  word.’  The  guests  nodded  approval.” 

“Trust  them  for  that,”  commented  Faulkes,  cynically. 
“  The  Mexicans  like  killing.” 

Sterling  nodded  gravely,  and  continued :  “  I  saw  that  he 
was  determined.  I  could  do  nothing,  so  I  hastily  left.  I  had 
scarcely  mounted  my  horse  outside  when  I  heard  the  ring 
of  rifle-shots.  Manuel  Gonzales  was  dead.” 

He  paused,  and  there  was  silence  between  the  two  men 
for  some  moments. 

It  was  broken  by  Faulkes.  “  Well,  it  was  rather  raw 
work,  for  a  fact,”  he  said.  “  But  probably  Gonzales  de¬ 
served  it  for  something  else,  if  not  for  that.  What  is  one 
Greaser  more  or  less,  anyway  ?  ” 

Sterling  looked  at  Faulkes  as  if  about  to  speak,  but 
checked  himself.  Faulkes,  who  did  not  desire  jangling  dis¬ 
cussions,  made  haste  to  change  the  subject. 

“  We  must  take  the  Mexicans  as  they  are,”  he  said,  phil¬ 
osophically.  “  They  have  their  good  and  bad  points.  They 
are  cruel  —  barbarously  cruel,  at  times.  But  they  are  very 
warm-hearted,  too.  Their  calling  you  ‘  Don  Enrique  ’  was 
not  a  pose.  They  call  a  man  by  his  first  name  when  they 
like  him.  When  they  are  indifferent  to  him,  or  don’t  like 
him,  they  call  him  ‘  senor !  ” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Sterling.  “  All  over  Mexico  old  Diaz 
is  known  as  ‘  Don  Porfirio.’  ” 
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“  Another  thing  I  like  about  them,”  added  Faulkes,  “  is  that 
they  are  not  so  devilishly  hypocritical  as  we  are.  They  ac¬ 
cept  human  nature  as  it  is.  I  come  from  New  England 
stock,  but  you  couldn’t  find  any  puritanic  traces  in  me  with 
a  fire-assay.” 

“No,”  agreed  Sterling,  with  a  smile,  “not  a  trace.” 

“  Now  the  Mexican  women  are  as  loyal,  as  faithful,  as 
dogs,”  went  on  Faulkes.  “  Whether  the  priest  recites  the 
marriage  rites  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  or  whether  he 
doesn’t,  makes  no  difference  to  them.  They  stick  to  a  man 
just  the  same.”  He  paused.  “  Of  course,  when  a  man 
leaves  the  country,  he  often  has  to  give  his  Mexican  woman 
rather  a  cold  shake.”  He  paused  again.  “  But  of  course 
that  can’t  be  helped,”  he  added,  apologetically. 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  It  was  broken  by  Faulkes. 

“  Let  us  drink  to  them,”  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  glass, 
“  to  their  warm  hearts,  throbbing  only  for  the  loved  one ;  to 
their  soft,  trustful  eyes,  looking  up  at  you  like  a  dog’s. 
Ay!  los  ojos  negros!  Ay!  los  ojos  verduelos!” 

“  You  seem  to  have  no  prejudice  in  the  matter  of  eyes,” 
laughed  Sterling.  “  Black  eyes  —  hazel  eyes  —  green  eyes 
—  no  one  lady  could  have  eyes  of  so  many  colors.” 

“Prejudice?  No!”  cried  Faulkes.  “I  like  them  alii. 
Me  gustan  to  das.”  And  he  hummed  the  song  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  dandies  as  they  ogle  the  carriage  belles.  “  Come 
drink  to  them,  Harry!  You  must  have  had  your  experiences 
down  there.” 

Sterling  raised  his  glass,  and  drank.  Faulkes  emptied 
his,  and  inverted  its  edge  on  his  thumb-nail  to  show  that  it 
was  dry.  “  No  heel-taps !  ”  he  cried,  and  filled  Sterling’s 
glass  and  his  own.  Sterling  extended  a  restraining  hand, 
but  was  too  late. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Sterling,  “  I  never  had  any 
experiences  down  there,  as  you  call  them  —  no  woman  af¬ 
fairs,  I  mean.  I’ll  admit  their  fascination,  their  beauty, 
their  devotion.  But  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  1o 
getting  mixed  up  with  one  of  them.  The  thought  always 
came  to  me  that  it  would  have  to  end  some  time,  and  that 
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I  would  be  forced  to  abandon,  in  cold  blood,  a  woman  who 
had  taken  me  into  her  heart  —  perhaps  leave  her  with  a 
child.  No,  no!  Poor,  loving  little  creatures!  No,  I 
couldn’t  do  it !  ” 

Faulkes  laughed  indulgently.  “  Well,  you  saved  your¬ 
self  some  parting  pangs,  I’ll  admit.  But  think  of  the  ten¬ 
derness,  the  affection,  the  devotion,  that  you  lost.  In  this 
hard  world  we  need  lovely  woman  as  a  cushion  to  soften  the 
blows  of  fate.  I  see  you  have  not  lost  your  New  England 
leaven.  A  metallurgic  predecessor  of  yours  in  Mexico, 
Sandy  McNab,  did  not  follow  your  philosophy.” 

“McNab?  I’ve  heard  the  name  in  Mexico.  Who  was 
he?”  asked  Sterling,  looking  up. 

“McNab?  Did  you  never  hear  of  red-headed  Sandy? 
Why,  he  was  the  father  of  Lola  Neville.  I  believe  he  mar¬ 
ried  her  mother,  who  came  of  a  rich  family,  although  Sandy 
was  not  what  you  could  call  a  bigoted  marrying  man.” 

“  Indeed !  So  that  is  her  pedigree,”  said  Sterling.  “  I 
have  often  wondered  at  her  unusual  combination  of  black 
eyes  and  gold  hair.” 

“  Old  Archer  thinks  you  have  been  studying  her  hair  and 
eyes  rather  too  attentively,”  laughed  Faulkes,  with  a  quiz¬ 
zical  air. 

Sterling  looked  embarrassed.  “  I  never  knew  her  in 
Mexico,”  he  said.  “  I  saw  her  down  at  the  Bay  for  the 
first  time.  We  have  met  occasionally  —  always  by  accident.” 
Faulkes  raised  a  humorous  eyebrow.  Sterling  went  on : 
“  A  man  can’t  very  well  rebuke  a  pretty  woman  who  shows 
a  slight  interest  in  him.” 

“  Of  course  a  man  can’t,”  rejoined  Faulkes,  promptly.  “  A 
man  who  did  ought  to  be  shot  at  six.  I’m  not  rebuking  you. 
I’m  only  telling  you  that  old  Archer  does  you  the  honor  to 
be  jealous  of  you.”  And  he  looked  closely  at  Sterling  from 
under  his  bushy  brows. 

Sterling  was  beginning  to  look  annoyed,  when  Ah  Lee 
suddenly  entered,  and,  pointing  at  Faulkes,  announced : 

“  Him  loom  all  letty.” 

Sterling  rose.  “  Room  ready,  eh  ?  Well,  I’ll  take  a  look 
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at  it,  and  see  if  Lee  has  got  everything  all  right,”  he  said  to 
Faulkes,  as  he  left,  followed  by  Ah  Lee. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Faulkes  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  silver  case.  Looking  over  his  shoulder, 
watching  the  door,  he  took  from  the  case  a  white  tablet, 
which  he  dropped  into  Sterling’s  champagne  glass,  where 
the  beads  were  bubbling  still.  There  was  a  sudden  effer¬ 
vescence,  which  died  down.  He  scrutinized  the  glass :  the 
foreign  effervescence  was  ended  —  the  tablet  was  dissolved. 
Again  the  beads  bubbled  slowly  upward  —  the  exhilarant 
spirit  of  the  grape,  momentarily  deadened  by  the  drug,  again 
held  sway  over  the  amber  wine. 

Faulkes  looked  from  the  wine  glass  to  the  door  —  they 
were  not  yet  returning.  “  He  won’t  notice  it,”  he  muttered ; 
“  it  has  no  more  taste  than  chalk  —  I  ought  to  know.”  And 
he  sighed. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sterling  reappeared.  “  Your  room’s 
all  ready,  whenever  you  feel  like  turning  in,”  he  said. 

“  Thanks,  Harry.  When  we  finish  the  bottle  I  think  I’ll 
say  good-night.  In  the  meantime,  let’s  drink  to  old  times.” 
And  he  lifted  his  glass  with  a  flourish,  and  drank. 

Sterling  nodded  to  him,  and  also  drank. 

“  Your  room  was  utilized  as  a  dressing-room  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Russian  ballerina,  Olga  Ivanovna,  when  she  visited  the 
Golconda  not  long  ago,”  said  Sterling.  “  She  sent  me  her 
photograph.  You’ll  see  it  on  the  wall.” 

“  I  shall  treat  it  as  a  shrine,  and  do  reverence  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Venus  when  I  retire.  She  is  indeed  a  beautiful  creature. 
Here’s  to  her  !  ” 

They  raised  their  glasses. 

“  There’s  quite  an  outfit  of  garments  there,  for  visitors  to 
choose  from.  But  the  beautiful  Olga  did  not  rave  over  our 
taste  as  couturieres.  She  seemed  dissatisfied  with  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  miners’  costume.” 

“  Probably  she  would  have  preferred  the  way  the  miners 
are  rigged  down  in  the  mine,”  laughed  Faulkes;  “  they  don’t 
wear  much  besides  their  complexions.” 

“  She  certainly  would  have  looked  better  in  her  tights  and 
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trunks,”  agreed  Sterling.  “  Her  choice  in  overalls  was  not 
becoming,  and  she  selected  for  her  upper  garment  an  old 
fishing-coat  of  mine,  with  about  seventeen  pockets.” 

Faulkes  looked  up  suddenly  at  the  mention  of  the  many- 
pocketed  coat. 

“  Seventeen  pockets,”  repeated  Sterling.  He  laughed,  and 
his  laugh  trailed  off  into  a  prolonged  yawn. 

Faulkes  watched  him  closely,  and  was  silent  for  a  time. 
Sterling’s  head  nodded.  After  some  moments,  Faulkes  asked 
abruptly : 

“Was  she  much  scared  going  down?” 

Sterling  lifted  his  head  slowly.  “Scared?  She? 
Who  ?  ”  And  he  paused  in  thought.  “  Oh,  yes,  Olga  — 
the  Russian  dancer.  I  didn’t  know  what  you  were  talking 
about,  for  the  moment.  Scared  —  yes  —  no  —  I  don’t  know 
—  I  don’t  think - ”  And  once  more  he  nodded. 

Faulkes  again  grew  silent.  He  looked  from  his  glass  to 
Sterling’s  —  both  were  a  third  full.  He  refilled  both. 
Sterling  did  not  notice  him  —  his  head  was  drooping  on  his 
breast. 

Faulkes  began  to  talk  in  a  low  tone,  but  Sterling  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him.  Faulkes  suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and 
said,  loudly: 

“  All  right  —  here’s  to  her  !  ” 

Sterling  started.  “To  her?  To  whom?”  he  muttered, 
looking  drowsily  at  Faulkes. 

“  Why,  to  the  beautiful  Russian!  ”  cried  Faulkes,  jovially; 
“  you  just  proposed  her  health.” 

“  Did  I  ?  ”  asked  Sterling,  heavily,  as  he  mechanically  lifted 
his  glass,  and  drank.  “  Did  I  ?  ”  He  set  down  the  glass 
empty,  and  stared  about  him.  “  I  wonder  what’s  the  matter 
with  me.  I’m  heavy  with  sleep.”  He  yawned.  “  I’ve  been 
going  down  with  the  night  shift  lately  —  perhaps  I’ve  cut 
down  my  sleep  too  much.”  He  paused,  his  head  drooping. 
“  Going  down  with  the  night  shift  —  with  the  night 

shift  —  going  down  —  down - ”  His  head  sank  upon  his 

breast,  his  voice  trailed  off  to  a  murmur.  He  was  asleep. 

For  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  Faulkes  sat  and 
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stared  at  the  sleeping  man.  Then  he  rose,  glanced  at  the 
door  leading  to  Ah  Lee’s  quarters,  walked  around  the  table, 
and  leaned  forward,  scrutinizing  Sterling’s  face.  The  sleep¬ 
er’s  breath  came  regularly ;  his  facial  muscles  were  relaxed ; 
he  was  certainly  in  a  deep  sleep.  As  Faulkes  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  looked  up  from  his  scrutiny,  he  was  startled  to  find 
Ah  Lee  gravely  regarding  him  from  across  the  table. 
Faulkes  had  not  heard  the  slippered  feet  of  the  Oriental  in 
his  noiseless  approach.  Despite  his  self-possession,  he  was 
for  a  moment  confused. 

Under  the  steady  gaze  of  the  Chinese,  Faulkes  attempted 
to  regain  his  ease  by  a  boisterous  laugh. 

“  Mr.  Sterling  he  very  sleepy,”  he  exclaimed,  and  pointed 
to  the  bottle.  “Too  muchee  wine  —  eh,  Lee?” 

Ah  Lee  looked  at  the  bottle  —  it  was  a  third  full.  He 
saw  that  they  had  drunk  but  little.  As  Faulkes  turned  away 
from  him  and  looked  toward  Sterling,  the  Chinese  slowly 
shook  his  head. 

Faulkes  continued  to  talk  volubly:  “  It’s  getting  late,  Lee 
—  half-past  ten.  Mr.  Sterling  told  me  he  was  going  down 
with  the  night  shift,  but  perhaps  you’d  better  not  wake  him.” 

Ah  Lee  gravely  regarded  Faulkes,  but  was  silent. 

Faulkes  repeated  hurriedly,  and  more  loudly :  “  He  say 
he  go  down  with  night  shift.  More  better  you  not  wake 
him,  eh?  You  savee,  Ah  Lee?” 

The  Chinese  laconically  replied  :  “  Him  more  better  here.” 

The  sound  of  voices  partly  roused  Sterling.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and  drowsily  muttered:  “Yes  — going  down  with 
the  night  shift  —  going  down  —  eleven  o’clock  —  but  don’t 
wake  me.”  He  rose  slowly,  and,  supported  by  Ah  Lee, 
stumbled  toward  the  lounge.  The  Chinese  carefully  covered 
him  with  a  robe.  In  a  few  moments  Sterling  was  again  in 
a  deep  sleep. 

Ah  Lee  turned  to  Faulkes:  “You  two  dlink  heap  wine. 
Too  muchee  wine.  Velly  bad.” 

Faulkes  laughed.  “  Oh,  it  won’t  hurt  him,  Lee.  He’ll 
be  all  right  to-morrow.” 

Lee  turned,  and  contemplated  his  unconscious  master. 
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Yes,”  he  agreed,  “  him  all  light  to-mollow.  Me  let  him 
sleep  here.  You  go  bed  now?” 

Faulkes  assented,  and  Lee  showed  him  to  his  room.  But 
the  Chinese  did  not  at  once  return  to  his  sleeping  master,  or 
to  his  own  part  of  the  house.  He  took  up  his  vigil  in  the 
room  next  to  Faulkes,  and  waited. 

Ah  Lee  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  Faulkes  appeared, 
carrying  a  lantern.  He  wore  a  cap,  rough  overalls,  and  had 
put  on  Sterling’s  old  fishing-coat.  He  looked  about  him 
cautiously ;  seeing  no  one,  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  house, 
taking  the  key  with  him  from  the  outer  door.  When  outside, 
he  did  not  see,  in  the  darkness,  that  Ah  Lee  was  shadowing 
him. 

Faulkes  went  directly  to  the  Golconda  hoisting-works. 
The  night  shift  was  just  going  on.  He  boldly  took  his  place 
in  the  crowd  of  silent  miners  marching  toward  the  cage.  No¬ 
body  noticed  him.  Nobody,  that  is,  except  one  man  —  the 
underground  foreman.  A  glance  of  intelligence  passed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

When  the  cage  reached  the  2000-level,  the  miners  soon 
scattered  to  their  respective  tasks.  The  foreman  and  Faulkes 
left  the  station  together,  the  foreman  piloting  him  to  certain 
points  of  which  Faulkes  had  made  careful  mental  note. 
Their  movements  attracted  no  attention ;  as  a  recent  arrival, 
Faulkes’s  face  was  not  known  except  to  his  own  miners,  and 
not  to  all  of  them ;  outside  of  his  own  mine,  he  was  not 
known  at  all.  The  presence  of  men  unknown  to  them,  but 
accompanied  by  their  foreman,  gave  no  ground  for  suspicion 
to  the  miners ;  such  visitors  were  frequent. 

Both  Faulkes  and  the  foreman  carried  picks,  and  both 
picked  out  ore-samples  at  the  points  selected  by  Faulkes. 
Certain  of  the  samples  extracted  by  Faulkes  he  placed  in 
small  canvas  bags,  which  he  put  into  the  pockets  of  his  fish¬ 
ing-coat.  It  was  significant,  however,  that  while  he  care¬ 
fully  examined  some  of  the  samples  handed  him  by  the  fore¬ 
man,  he  did  not  retain  any  of  them. 

The  foreman  at  last  noticed  this,  and  seemed  somewhat 
piqued.  Perhaps  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
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mistaken,  and  that  Faulkes  did  not  distrust  him,  he  offered 
to  take  charge  of  the  small  but  heavy  sacks  of  ore-samples, 
and  have  them  delivered  at  Faulkes’s  residence. 

Faulkes  laughed  harshly.  “  Why,  Dick,”  he  said,  “  I 
wouldn’t  trust  my  own  brother  with  ore-samples.  When 
I  have  to  keep  samples  over  night,  I  always  take  them  to  bed 
with  me.  No,  no — -in  mining  matters,  I  trust  nobody.” 

The  foreman  still  showed  signs  of  having  taken  umbrage, 
so  Faulkes  exclaimed,  bluntly : 

“  Come,  come,  Dick,  no  use  getting  mad  about  it.  I  don’t 
trust  anybody,  it’s  true,  but  I  don’t  ask  anybody  to  trust  me. 
This  is  a  cash  proposition.  You’ve  got  me  my  ore-samples ; 
I’ve  got  you  your  money.  Here  it  is.  I  brought  it  in  green¬ 
backs,  because  twenties  are  too  heavy.” 

The  foreman’s  slight  sulkiness  disappeared  at  the  sight 
of  the  roll  of  bills.  He  looked  around  cautiously,  and 
greedily  counted  them.  When  they  were  safely  in  his  pocket, 
he  accompanied  Faulkes  back  to  the  station. 

“  Perhaps  you’d  better  go  up  in  the  cage  with  me,  Dick,” 
said  Faulkes.  “  Then  we’ll  walk  out  of  the  hoisting-works 
together.  None  of  the  boys  up  there  will  notice  a  stranger 
if  he’s  with  the  foreman.” 

In  effect,  the  absorbed  engineers  and  the  other  busy  work¬ 
ers  did  not  notice  him,  and  Faulkes  was  soon  outside,  where 
he  took  leave  of  the  foreman. 

If  he  was  not  observed  inside,  he  was  outside.  Ah  Lee 
had  been  waiting  in  the  darkness.  His  vigil  was  at  last  re¬ 
warded  by  the  sight  of  Faulkes. 

After  leaving  the  Golconda  works,  Faulkes  hesitated  for 
a  moment.  He  was.  uncertain  whether  to  leave  his  ore- 
samples  at  his  own  house,  or  return  at  once  to  Sterling’s. 
He  finally  decided  on  the  latter. 

“I  don’t  like  the. way  that  confounded  Chinaman  acted,” 
he  muttered.  “  He  seemed  suspicious  of  me.  The  sooner 
I  get  back,  the  better.  If  I’m  gone  too  long,  he  may  get 
onto  me.  I’ll  get  back  quick.” 

He  made  his  way  rapidly  toward  Sterling’s  house.  Ah 
Lee  followed  him  cautiously.  With  the  key  he  had  taken, 
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Faulkes  opened  the  outer  door,  locking  it,  and  leaving  the 
key  on  the  inside,  where  he  had  found  it.  Ah  Lee  went 
around  to  the  back  door,  and  hastened  to  his  previous  ob¬ 
servation  post,  the  room  next  to  Faulkes’s.  From  his  con¬ 
cealment  he  observed  Faulkes  taking  his  precious  little  can¬ 
vas  bags  from  the  fishing-coat,  and  placing  them  in  a  heap 
under  the  blankets  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  As  he  prepared 
for  bed,  Faulkes  recalled  the  foreman’s  ill-humor. 

“  That  fellow  makes  me  tired,”  he  grumbled.  “  I’ve  got 
no  further  use  for  him.  I  think  I’ll  get  an  anonymous  tip  to 
Sterling  or  Fairfax,  accusing  him  of  leaking.  They’ll  surely 
fire  him.  He  won’t  suspect  me.  When  he’s  out  of  a  job 
here,  he’ll  probably  clear  out  for  some  other  camp.” 

As  he  continued  his  preparations  for  bed,  Faulkes  paused 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  He  hesitated  for  a  while,  then 
took  from  his  pocket  the  little  silver  case.  “  I’m  afraid  I’ll 
have  one  of  my  sleepless  nights  unless  I  take  some  of  my 
dope,”  he  muttered.  He  wavered,  but  finally  put  back  the 
case,  and  went  to  bed. 

Ah  Lee  waited  patiently,  but  sleep  did  not  come  to 
Faulkes.  He  threshed  around  in  bed  for  many  minutes. 
At  last  he  jumped  up  with  an  oath,  and  held  up  a  light  before 
the  mirror.  After  examining  his  staring,  restless  eyes,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mind.  From  the  silver  case  he  took 
three  of  the  sleeping  tablets,  and  swallowed  them  in  a  glass 
of  water.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  bed,  and  his  snoring 
soon  convinced  the  watchful  Chinese  that  he  was  sound 
asleep. 

When  he  was  certain  that  he  could  do  so  safely,  Ah  Lee 
went  through  Faulkes’s  pockets,  and  examined  their  con¬ 
tents.  He  could  not  read  the  letters  and  papers,  but  rightly 
conjectured  that  they  were  not  of  much  importance.  The 
contents  of  the  silver  case,  however,  impressed  him ;  he 
smelled  of  the  tablets,  shook  his  head,  tasted  one,  and  spat 
it  out.  He  carefully  wrapped  up  two  of  them,  put  them 
in  his  blouse,  and  replaced  the  silver  case  in  Faulkes’s  pocket. 

This  done,  Ah  Lee  returned  to  the  dining-room.  Sterling 
was  still  in  a  heavy  sleep.  It  was  apparent  to  the  Chinaman, 
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who  was  not  unfamiliar  with  narcotics,  that  Sterling’s  slum¬ 
ber  would  be  much  heavier  than  that  of  Faulkes,  who  was 
seemingly  in  the  habit  of  using  a  sleeping  draught. 

Ah  Lee  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  needed  his  master’s 
counsel.  He  made  an  attempt  to  waken  Sterling,  but  it  was 
futile ;  the  sleeper  merely  stirred,  murmured  inarticulately, 
and  went  to  sleep  again., 

Ah  Lee  sat  down  and  thought  —  hard.  What  should 
he  do  ?  His  master’s  enemy  was  sleeping  so  heavily  that 
he  was  practically  at  the  Chinaman’s  mercy.  But  his  master 
was  so  narcotized  that  he  could  not  be  awakened. 

Ah  Lee  remembered  some  of  the  many  stories  he  had 
heard  from  mining  men  in  Mexico  around  Sterling’s  hos¬ 
pitable  board.  Tales  of  “  salting  ”  the  ore-samples  of  visit¬ 
ing  experts  rose  in  his  memory.  He  recalled  one  where  an 
expert  was  “  salted  ”  while  he  slept  on  his  ore-sacks.  He 
rose  suddenly. 

“  Me  fool  him,  all  light,”  he  muttered,  pointing  toward  the 
room  where  Faulkes  lay.  “  Me  fool  him  to-night.  To-mol- 
low  me  tell  Hally.”  And  he  hastened  to  Sterling’s  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Ah  Lee  had  often  worked  there  as  assistant  to  Sterling. 
His  main  job  had  been  the  crushing  of  ore-samples  with 
pestle  and  mortar.  The  resultant  coarse  powder  was  then 
mixed  with  quicksilver,  making  a  paste  called  “  amalgam ;  ” 
when  heated,  the  quicksilver  vaporized,  leaving  the  precious 
metals  behind.  On  the  laboratory  shelves  stood  jars  filled 
with  amalgam;  other  jars  filled  with  gold  and  silver  in 
solution ;  others  containing  the  powdered  ores  not  yet  amal¬ 
gamated  or  dissolved  in  acid.  With  all  of  these  Ah  Lee  was 
fairly  familiar,  although  he  could  not  have  made  an  assay. 

He  looked  around  the  laboratory.  He  was  a  smart 
Chinaman,  but  his  job  bewildered  him.  He  sat  down,  and 
reflected. 

He  endeavored  to  sort  out  his  recollections  of  the  dinner- 
table  tales  of  “  salting.”  There  was  the  liquid  salting  — - 
bichloride  of  gold  injected  through  the  sacks.  Ah  Lee  re¬ 
membered  that  the  mining  men  all  believed  that  the  resulting 
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deposit  of  gold  could  not  be  detected.  But  Ah  Lee  was 
doubtful  —  he  shook  his  head.  Then  there  was  the  story  of 
placer  gold-dust  blown  through  quills  into  the  sacks ;  as  all 
ore  particles,  fine  or  coarse,  go  into  the  assay,  this  method 
also  would  not  rouse  suspicion,  according  to  the  dinner-table 
experts.  But  Ah  Lee  did  not  approve.  “  Me  no  likee,”  he 
muttered.  He  thought  better  of  the  crude  method  of  firing 
a  shot-gun  charge  of  placer  gold  into  a  heap  of  ore,  but 
there  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  this  dramatic 
but  noisy  method. 

He  concluded  at  last  to  adopt  the  simple  and  good  old 
plan  of  substituting  other  ores  for  Faulkes’s  samples.  In 
the  ancient  East  the  practice  of  surreptitious  substitution  has 
existed  for  ages  —  substitution  of  everything,  from  babies 
to  diamonds.  Being  an  Oriental,  Ah  Lee  was  a  conserva¬ 
tive  ;  he  believed  in  time-honored  methods. 

In  Sterling’s  laboratory  there  were  many  samples  of 
Mother  Lode  ore  of  amazing  richness.  These  abnormal 
samples  were  from  small  pockets  of  rich  ore.  These  precious 
pockets  cunning  Dame  Nature  delights  to  imbed  in  matrices 
of  barren  quartz,  like  lonely  plums  in  a  boarding-school 
pudding.  To  the  ardent  miners  this  geologic  eccentricity 
seems  but  a  sorry  jest;  they  think  that  Dame  Nature  as  a 
humorist  is  not  a  success.  Ah  Lee  knew  of  these  abnormal 
samples,  and  of  their  astounding  richness.  His  little  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  concluded  to  replace  Faulkes’s  Golconda 
samples  with  these  phenomenal  ones.  He  collected  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  pieces  of  Sterling’s  richest  rock,  and  returned 
to  the  sleeping  Faulkes. 

The  crafty  Chinaman  for  a  time  surveyed  the  sleeper 
before  making  a  move.  Satisfied  at  last  that  he  would  not 
wake,  Ah  Lee  carefully  turned  back  the  blankets,  revealing 
the  heap  of  little  ore-bags.  He  paused  frequently,  to  watch 
the  sleeper.  But  Faulkes  did  not  stir. 

Ah  Lee  opened  Faulkes’s  little  ore-bags,  one  by  one;  he 
replaced  their  contents  with  the  rich  ore-samples  from 
Sterling’s  laboratory,  being  careful  to  use  similar  material 
of  a  similar  size.  This  was  not  difficult,  as  all  of  the  samples 
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were  small  pieces  of  quartz  —  purposely  so,  as  large  pieces 
would  only  add  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  them.  When 
he  had  thus  “  salted  ”  all  of  Faulkes’s  sacks,  Ah  Lee  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  sleeper’s  samples,  put  them  into  a  larger  single 
sack,  and  prepared  to  leave.  Before  doing  so,  he  paused, 
glared  triumphantly  at  the  sleeping  Faulkes,  and  hissed: 

“  Him  velly  smart.  But  me  fool  him.” 

With  this  farewell,  Ah  Lee  repaired  to  his  own  sleeping 
quarters,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  night’s  work  done. 


It  was  a  different  Ah  Lee  who  knocked  at  Faulkes’s  door 
in  the  morning  —  a  mild,  respectful,  demure  Ah  Lee,  who 
said  as  he  opened  it : 

“You  come  bleakfass,  one  hap  hour?” 

When  told  that  Faulkes  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour, 
Ah  Lee  woke  his  master,  but  did  not  tell  him  any  of  the 
strange  happenings  of  the  night.  He  rightly  thought  that 
Sterling  would  be  clearer-headed  later  in  the  day. 

In  effect,  Sterling  was  surprised  to  find  himself  still 
heavy  with  sleep.  He  could  not  understand  his  torpor,  and 
remarked  about  it  to  Faulkes. 

Faulkes  was  alert  and  jovial  as  on  the  night  before.  He 
laughed  loudly  at  Sterling’s  wonderment.  “  Every  man  feels 
a  little  seedy  after  drinking  wine,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  drank  very  little,”  objected  Sterling. 

“  Every  man  thinks  he  drank  very  little,”  commented 
Faulkes.  “  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  morning  after.”  Here 
he  drew  forth  and  lighted  a  large  cigar.  Sterling  shuddered 
slightly  at  the  sight. 

“  But  you  surely  don’t  believe  I  drank  much,”  exclaimed 
Sterling,  in  surprise.  “  There  was  only  one  bottle.” 

“  Of  two  boon  companions,  each  always  thinks  the  other 
had  the  heavy  end  of  the  bottle,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  You 
believe  I  drank  the  most.  I  believe  you  did.” 

“  I  never  had  a  few  glasses  of  wine  affect  me  so  much,” 
persisted  Sterling. 
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“Don’t  think  of  your  headache,”  cried  Faulkes.  “Forget 
it !  Think  only  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  wine.”  And  seat¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  piano,  he  dashed  into  the  drinking  song 
from  “  Lucretia  Borgia.” 

Faulkes  had  a  powerful  but  unmelodious  baritone ;  nature 
had  not  made  him  a  singer.  But  he  was  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  some  might  have  called  him  a  composer.  He 
made  a  vocal  burlesque  of  the  Brindisi,  and  played  an  ac¬ 
companiment  which  sounded  as  if  the  piano  were  drunk. 
Even  with  his  heavy  head,  Sterling  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling. 

Faulkes’s  mood  suddenly  changed.  “  We  were  talking 
last  night  of  old  times  in  Mexico,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Do  you 
remember  this  ?  ”  And  he  began  playing  a  simple  melody, 
his  accompaniment  imitating  the  tinkling  arpeggios  of  the 
guitar. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  replied  Sterling,  “  it’s  ‘La  Golondrina.’  ” 

Faulkes  nodded.  “  It’s  good  stuff,”  he  said.  “  A  gen¬ 
uine  folk-song.  One  hears  it  all  over  Mexico.  My  arrieros 
used  to  sing  it  every  night  when  we  were  crossing  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  Chihuahua.  Dog-tired  after  a  hard  day  with  the 
pack-train,  they’d  gather  round  the  camp-fire  with  a  guitar 
or  two,  and  sing.  And  how  they  did  sing  ‘  La  Golondrina  ’ ! 
They  did  it  so  touchingly  they’d  almost  bring  tears  to  my 
eyes.” 

“  They’re  very  sentimental,”  said  Sterling. 

“  Very,”  agreed  Laulkes.  “  And  any  one  of  them  would 
have  cut  my  throat  for  a  dollar  Mex.,”  he  added,  dryly. 

Sterling  laughed.  “Of  course  you  had  a  guard?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes  —  a  sergeant  with  a  squad  of  Don  Porfirio’s  rurales. 
Otherwise  my  bones  would  be  up  there  in  the  mountains 
now.” 

Laulkes  dashed  into  the  music  again.  This  time  it 
changed  —  the  pretty  tinkling  of  the  guitars  gave  place  to 
the  full  volume  of  the  piano  —  the  plaintive  melody  wove  its 
way  through  a  brocade  of  rich  harmonies.  As  the  last  notes 
were  resounding,  Ah  Lee  entered,  with  steaming  coffee  and 
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a  tray  full  of  viands.  Unheeding  the  music,  he  remarked : 

“  Bleakfass  letty.” 

Faulkes  abandoned  the  piano,  and  hastened  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  “  Let’s  see  —  what  have  you  got,  Lee?  Scram¬ 
bled  eggs,  bacon,  biscuits,  coffee  —  hot  cakes  to  come,  eh ! 
That’s  good.”  And  he  seated  himself,  and  fell  to  with  an 
excellent  appetite. 

Sterling  was  not  so  hungry.  He  gazed  apathetically  at 
Ah  Lee’s  tempting  spread,  and  toyed  with  a  biscuit.  He 
laid  it  down,  and  concluded  that  a  cup  of  coffee  would  serve 
his  needs.  He  gazed  in  surprise  and  envy  at  Faulkes’s 
achievements  with  knife  and  fork. 

“  By  George,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you’re  a  wonder,  Faulkes !  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  inquired  Faulkes,  his  mouth  full  of  crisp 
bacon. 

“  A  man  who  can  smoke  a  fat  black  cigar  before  break¬ 
fast  !  ”  Sterling  shuddered  again.  “  Who  can  play  that 
simple  melody  and  improvise  such  haunting  harmonies ! 
Who  can  stop  in  the  middle  of  it  to  fill  himself  up  with 
scrambled  eggs,  bacon,  and  buckwheat  cakes ! - ” 

Faulkes  interrupted  him:  “Well,  what  would  you  have? 
For  a  steady  diet,  bacon  beats  music;  buckwheats  are  more 
vital  than  pianos.  Life  is  just  one  meal  after  another. 
Sorry  you  haven’t  an  appetite,  old  man.  Brace  up,  and  take 
some  eggs  and  bacon.  They’re  fine  —  Ah  Lee  is  a  great 
artist.” 

Ah  Lee,  unmoved  by  Faulkes’s  praises,  surveyed  the 
guest  with  much  displeasure. 

Breakfast  concluded,  Faulkes  lit  another  large  cigar,  and 
prepared  to  go. 

“  You  have  fixed  me  up  in  good  shape,  old  man,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “  Dinner,  bed,  and  breakfast.  Well,  I’d  do  as  much 
for  you.  When  we  have  housekeeping  crises,  we  bachelors 
must  help  each  other  out.” 

“  Surely,”  replied  Sterling,  hospitably.  “  Better  board 
with  me  till  your  chef  comes  back.” 

“  I  have  a  hunch  he’s  coming  back  to-day,”  replied  Faulkes. 
“  So  his  understudy,  Ah  Gee,  seemed  to  think.  So  I  won’t 
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wear  out  my  welcome.  Thanks,  all  the  same.  I’ll  go  and 
get  my  bag,  and  vamoose.” 

“  Leave  your  bag,  and  Ah  Lee  will  carry  it  over  for  you,” 
said  Sterling. 

Ah  Lee,  clearing  away  the  breakfast  dishes,  paused  and 
looked  up. 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Faulkes,  hurriedly,  “  it’s  no  trouble  for 
me,  so  I’ll  take  it  along.”  And  with  much  celerity  he  left 
the  room,  reappearing  with  his  bag. 

The  glint  of  a  smile  flitted  over  Ah  Lee’s  yellow  face. 

When  Faulkes  had  taken  his  leave,  Ah  Lee  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself.  He  narrated  to  Sterling  in  minute 
detail  the  events  of  the  night,  and  wound  up  by  producing, 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  the  two  white  tablets  he  had 
abstracted  from  Faulkes’s  silver  case. 

“  What  is  it,  Lee  ?  ”  asked  Sterling,  examining  the  tablets. 

“  Melican  man  callum  dope,”  replied  Ah  Lee. 

“  Opium  ?  ”  asked  Sterling. 

An  Lee  nodded.  “  Melican  opium.” 

Sterling  shook  his  head,  and  his  face  grew  grave.  He 
was  greatly  disconcerted.  It  was  disagreeable  enough  to  be 
gulled  as  his  guest  had  gulled  him.  But  to  be  hoodwinked 
and  drugged  like  a  shanghaied  sailor  was  nauseating.  And 
it  was  doubly  disagreeable  to  have  Ah  Lee  know  of  his  dis¬ 
comfiture.  However,  it  was  done. 

He  questioned  the  China  boy  closely.  Ah  Lee  took  him 
to  the  laboratory,  and  pointed  out  the  receptacles  whence 
came  the  ore-samples  with  which  he  had  salted  Faulkes. 
When  he  had  read  the  labels  Sterling  burst  into  laughter. 

“  Why,  Lee,”  he  exclaimed,  “  these  samples  are  the  richest 
ores  I  ever  ran  across.  They’re  from  small  pockets  —  no 
vein  was  ever  so  rich  as  that.” 

Ah  Lee  looked  slightly  discomfited,  but  after  a  moment’s 
thought  regained  his  placidity,  and  said : 

“  Mebbe  so.  But  wassa  matter  make  him  believe  rock 
plenty  good  ?  ” 

“If  he  believes  our  Golconda  vein  is  as  rich  as  that  you 
salted  him  with,  Lee,  he’ll  think  we’ve  struck  a  big  bonanza.” 
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Ah  Lee  was  not  disturbed:  “  Velly  good.  Bonanza  make 
stock  go  up.” 

“  But,”  said  Sterling,  quizzically,  “  if  there’s  a  bonanza  in 
our  mine,  I  can’t  find  it.  No  can  do.” 

Ah  Lee  pointed  to  the  door  out  of  which  Faulkes  had 
just  gone:  “  If  him  say  you  got  bonanza,  evelybody  say  you 
got  bonanza.  Evelybody  go  clazy.  You  sellum  plenty  stock. 
Catchum  heap  money.  You  can  do.” 

Sterling  desisted  from  his  attempt  to  argue  with  Ah  Lee. 
That  Celestial  had  heard  too  many  dinner-table  stories  from 
mining  men  to  remove  his  deep-rooted  impression  that  salt¬ 
ing  a  rival’s  ore-sacks  with  rich  rock  meant  the  rival’s  ruin. 
So  Sterling  told  Ah  Lee  to  say  nothing  of  the  night’s  doings, 
an  unnecessary  caution  to  that  close-mouthed  Celestial. 

When  Sterling  was  alone  he  reflected  that  perhaps  Ah 
Lee’s  theories  might  be  fantastic,  but  his  salting  could  do  no 
harm.  One  thing  his  faithful  China  boy  had  accomplished 

—  he  had  proved  that  Faulkes  and  Archer  would  stick  at 
nothing.  Drugging  and  bribery.  Another  good  thing  Ah 
Lee  had  done  —  he  had  proved  Dick,  the  underground  fore¬ 
man,  to  be  a  rascal.  Dick  must  be  fired  — -  discreetly,  some 
other  cause  being  given.  As  for  the  salted  samples,  they 
would  certainly  inflame  Faulkes  and  Archer  —  the  ore  was 
incredibly  rich.  And  then,  being  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  Golconda  had  struck  a  rich  bonanza,  they  would 
start  something  in  the  stock  market  —  a  bear  raid  perhaps 

—  to  gather  in  the  Golconda  stock.  But  forewarned,  fore¬ 
armed —  Fairfax  then  could  beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

Sterling  resolved  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  immediately  to 
notify  Fairfax  of  the  momentous  doings  of  the  night. 


IX 

Titled  Guests  Break  Bread  with  Bonanza  Bill 

The  home  of  William  Archer  was  the  show  place  of  Sil¬ 
ver  City.  It  was  usually  spoken  of  as  “  Bonanza  Bill’s 
house  ”  rather  than  as  “  the  Archers’  house,”  in  the  plural ; 
for  while  it  was  the  home  of  the  two  spouses,  Archer  ruled 
in  his  home  as  in  his  mine.  He  had  dictated  everything  — 
the  plans  when  it  was  built,  the  decorations,  the  furniture, 
the  pictures,  the  ornaments.  Mrs.  Archer  was  an  amiable 
wife,  not  strong-willed,  worn  by  years  of  despotism.  She 
loved  her  husband,  despite  his  faults,  and  found  it  easier 
to  get  along  with  him  by  yielding  to  his  overmastering  will. 
There  are  few  women  who  will  permit  even  a  husband  to 
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choose  the  colors,  the  curtains,  the  carpets,  in  their  houses, 
Mrs.  Archer  was  one  of  the  few.  Her  taste  was  better  than 
that  of  her  husband,  and  she  must  at  times  have  shuddered 
at  some  of  Archer’s  polychromatic  combinations.  But  she 
always  yielded. 

In  furnishing  his  house,  Archer  went  on  the  simple  plan 
of  buying  the  most  costly  things.  While  he  rarely  consulted 
his  wife,  he  listened  with  docility  to  dealers.  As  a  result, 
the  house  was  jammed  with  a  mass  of  things  —  many  of 
them  good  things,  but  of  the  most  antagonistic  styles.  The 
effect  was  peculiar.  The  rooms  were  so  crowded  that  they 
gave  the  effect  of  a  bric-a-brac  shop.  Tables,  chairs,  cab¬ 
inets,  jardinieres,  stools,  tabourettes,  tea-wagons,  screens, 
smoking  cabinets,  pedestal  lamps,  took  up  so  much  floor- 
space  that  a  way  through  them  was  difficult.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  Where 
any  wall  space  remained  it  was  carefully  filled  in  with 
plaques,  with  brackets,  with  sconces ;  with  heads  of  elk,  of 
deer,  of  moose.  A  marble  bust  of  Archer  —  large  —  and  a 
marble  bust  of  Mrs.  Archer  —  small  —  stood  on  pedestals 
in  the  dining-room.  Grandfathers’  clocks  tolled  from  the 
stair  landings;  cuckoo  clock  called  from  the  walls;  French 
clocks  chimed  from  the  mantels.  Flanking  the  French  clocks 
on  the  mantels,  simpering  shepherds  whispered  to  coy  shep¬ 
herdesses  in  bisque.  Buddhas  in  brass,  Chinese  and  Indian, 
coldly  regarded  these  frivolous  creatures  of  a  later  time 
From  a  large  niche,  in  an  alcove,  the  Japanese  Buddha,  Dai- 
Butsu,  in  corroded  bronze,  scanned  with  age-old  eyes  the 
crowded  scene. 

A  wall-cabinet  contained  numerous  nuggets  —  gold 
washed  out  by  Archer  in  his  placer-mining  days.  In  this 
cabinet  was  also  an  old  daguerreotype  of  Archer,  in  slouch 
hat,  miner’s  shirt,  hip  boots,  and  carrying  pick,  shovel,  and 
pan. 

In  violent  contrast  to  the  daguerreotype  was  a  full-length 
portrait  in  oils  of  Archer,  attired  in  a  “  Prince  Albert  ”  coat, 
tightly  buttoned ;  the  pattern  of  his  grey-striped  trousers 
had  been  chosen  by  the  most  fashionable  tailor  in  town ; 
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his  head  was  crowned  by  a  silk  hat  imported  from  London. 
This  work  of  art  had  been  executed  regardless  of  expense; 
not  only  had  the  swell  tailor  been  given  carte  blanche,  but 
the  painting  was  done  by  the  most  high-priced  artist  in  the 
Bay  City  —  Tabarin. 

The  picture’s  history  was  peculiar.  Tabarin  had  been 
asked  by  Archer  to  visit  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  select¬ 
ing  the  background  for  a  possible  portrait.  The  artist  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  old  daguerreotype.  Painting  the 
magnate  as  a  humble  gold-digger,  in  red  shirt  and  miner’s 
boots,  appealed  to  him.  But  it  did  not  appeal  to  Archer  — 
the  idea  was  distasteful.  He  sketched  out  for  Tabarin  the 
kind  of  portrait  he  wanted  —  silk  hat,  “  Prince  Albert,”  and 
the  like.  This  seemed  at  first  equally  distasteful  to  Tabarin. 
But  suddenly  the  idea  of  subordinating  himself  to  a  tailor 
struck  his  Gallic  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  he  consented. 
He  posed  the  magnate  for  the  picture  like  a  tailor’s  fashion 
plate.  The  contrast  between  Archer’s  rugged  face  and  form 
and  his  elegant  attire  delighted  the  artist.  As  a  final  touch, 
Tabarin  subtly  indicated  the  placer  miner.  Archer  retained 
the  pioneer’s  habit  of  wearing  under  his  trousers  high  boots 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knee.  This  habit  was  the  despair  of 
his  tailor.  That  artist  pointed  out  to  him  that,  in  elegant 
tailoring,  the  genuine  trousering  effect  in  the  drape  or  fall 
from  knee  to  instep  could  only  be  successfully  accomplished 
over  low  shoes,  preferably  with  spats;  that  a  certain  stiff¬ 
ness  was  given  to  the  trouser-leg  by  the  high  boot,  incom¬ 
patible  with  artistic  sartorialism. 

But  Archer  was  obdurate.  He  would  yield  on  some  other 
points,  but  not  about  his  boots.  The  tailor  confided  to  Tab- 
arin  —  as  one  artist  to  another  —  his  difficulty :  nay,  his 
despair.  The  soul  of  Tabarin  was  filled  with  joy.  He 
painted  Archer’s  upper  half  as  a  sartorial  dream ;  the  tailor 
dignified  it  with  high  praise  — “  best  piece  of  portrait  work 
I  ever  saw  on  a  coat.”  But  below,  Archer’s  nether  garment 
presented  a  general  appearance  of  cylindrical  rigidity,  not 
unlike  the  cast-metal  statues  erected  by  adoring  municipalities 
to  their  famous  aldermen. 
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It  was  concerning  this  portrait  that  Jim  Marion’s  mot 
made  the  round  of  the  Bay  City  studios.  Marion,  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  artists,  was  at  the  establishment  of  Malerheim, 
the  art-dealer,  who  led  them  to  the  richly  framed  canvas,  and 
said  to  the  sculptor  : 

“  Now,  here’s  a  fine  piece  of  framing.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 

Marion  stared  about  him  in  seeming  bewilderment. 
“  What  portrait  ?  Where  ?  ” 

“  Why,  there,”  replied  Malerheim,  in  surprise.  “  Wouldn’t 
you  recognize  that  as  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 

“  I  would  hardly  call  it  that,”  replied  the  sculptor,  gravely. 
“  I  might  call  it  a  map  of  Mr.  Archer.” 

This  saying  of  the  caustic  sculptor,  when  repeated  to 
Tabarin,  did  not  —  oddly  enough  —  seem  to  offend  that 
hyper-sensitive  Gaul. 


It  was  the  day  set  for  the  luncheon  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Doncaster.  The  original  of  the  Tabarin  portrait 
was  entering  his  magnificent  drawing-room,  and  glanced 
approvingly  at  the  work  of  art  so  cuttingly  stigmatized  by 
the  sculptor.  Archer  had  just  quitted  the  dining-room,  where 
he  had  arranged  the  place-cards  for  his  guests,  and  looked 
after  the  table  decorations.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  held  a 
long  conference  with  his  chef  and  his  butler,  concerning  the 
viands  and  the  service.  Satisfied  that  everything  was  going 
well,  he  thought  he  would  look  after  his  wife  —  who  nat¬ 
urally  came  last  in  his  thoughts,  for  when  luncheons  or 
dinners  were  at  stake,  Archer  considered  his  personal  super¬ 
vision  to  be  indispensable,  and  that  his  wife  was  merely  a 
figure-head  at  the  table.  He  found  her  in  a  gorgeous  room, 
a  letter  in  her  lap,  dissolved  in  tears. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  now?”  exclaimed  Archer, 
irritably. 

“  Nothing,”  she  replied,  quickly  concealing  the  letter. 

“Then  what  are  you  crying  about?” 
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Mrs.  Archer  tried  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  but  they  still 
welled  up.  “  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  a  happy  woman,”  at  last 
she  said. 

“Not  happy!”  cried  Archer.  “Well,  you  ought  to  be. 
There  are  very  few  women  who  have  as  many  things  to  make 
them  happy  as  you  have.  Up  here,  you  have  the  finest  place 
in  the  mountains.  On  the  lake,  you  have  a  steam  yacht. 
Down  below,  you  have  another  swell  house  on  Millionaire 
Hill,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay.  You’ve  got  a 
garden  and  a  conservatory.  You’ve  got  the  highest-priced 
box  at  the  opera.  You’ve  got  the  finest  horses  and  the 
swellest  carriages  that  money  can  buy.  You  have  a  French 
chef  that  neither  of  us  can  understand,  and  an  English  butler 
that  we’re  both  afraid  of.  You’re  always  put  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  patronesses  and  the  like.  You  have  all  the  swells 
on  your  calling  list.  When  high-toned  English  people  come 
here,  like  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  you  get  them.” 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  her  questioningly,  but  she  was 
silent.  He  went  on : 

“  Look  at  the  things  you’ve  got  here,”  and  he  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  walls.  “  Look  at  those  pictures.  Why, 
every  one  of  those  paintings  is  Class  A  work- — not  a  one 
of  them  but  what  is  hand-painted,  Malerheim  tells  me.  Look 
at  the  furniture  —  all  high-class  stuff,  made  by  Lewis  Quince, 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  those  fellows.  Every  chair  is 
a  Period  chair  —  Queen  Mary  Ann,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  all  the  furniture  is  over-stuffed.” 

Archer  paused  again,  but  his  wife  wept  in  silence. 

“  I  don’t  see  what  you  have  to  find  fault  with,”  he  went 
on,  as  he  looked  about  him.  His  eyes  fell  on  a  mechanical 
piano.  “  Why,  you  have  everything  a  sensible  woman  could 
want.  Look  at  that  piano  —  it  plays  when  you  crank  it  up 
—  anybody  can  play  it.  And  then  there’s  the  hand-playing 
kind,  that  Sylvia  plays  on.  Besides  the  two  pianos,  you 
have  an  organ,  a  thousand-dollar  music-box,  and  an  orches¬ 
trion.  Why,  Piper,  the  man  that  sold  me  the  orchestrion, 
says  we  have  the  finest  musical  plant  west  of  Chicago.” 
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Archer  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  proudly  scanning 
his  many  treasures.  At  last,  turning  to  his  weeping  wife, 
he  said,  bitterly: 

“  What’s  the  use  of  a  man  spending  so  much  money  on 
his  house  when  he  has  a  wife  that  doesn’t  appreciate  it? 
Now,  Sylvia  is  different  —  she  isn’t  always  finding  fault. 
She  doesn’t  say  much,  but  she  knows  that  mighty  few 
fathers  can  beat  me  as  a  provider.  She  knows  it  better  than 
her  mother  does.  And  she  appreciates  it.  Didn’t  I  send 
her  to  that  swell  young  ladies’  college  in  Pennsylvania  — 
Brian  Boroo,  or  whatever  its  name  is?  Why,  it’s  the  most 
expensive  educational  outfit  in  the  U.  S.  A.  And  she’s 
educated  up  to  the  nines.  Tabarin,  that  painter  fellow,  tells 
me  she  talks  the  most  high-toned  French  there  is  going; 
he  says  it  beats  ordinary  French  all  to  pieces;  he  says  any 
one  can  tell  her  French  is  high-grade  Pennsylvania  French. 
And  that  Captain  Bunsby-Cheepham  —  or  whatever  his 
blamed  name  is  —  he  says  he  can  understand  Sylvia’s  French 
much  easier  than  he  can  Tabarin’s.  He’s  one  of  those 
English  swells,  and  he  can  tell  an  expensive  education  when 
he  comes  across  it.  Why,  he  was  crazy  over  Sylvia  till  she 
turned  him  down.  She  showed  him  she  could  pick  and 
choose  among  twenty  young  swells.  Why,  even  now  he’d 
shake  that  Brassey  girl  in  a  minute  if  Sylvia  would  say  the 
word.” 

Mrs.  Archer  looked  up  through  her  tears.  “  But  Sylvia 
doesn’t  love  him,”  she  objected. 

“  Well,  I  didn’t  say  she  did,”  grumbled  Archer,  “  I  only 
said  she  could  marry  him  if  she  wanted  to.” 

Mrs.  Archer  went  on :  “  She  has  only  to  look  at  us  to  see 
that  marriage  without  love  on  both  sides  is  mockery.” 

“There  you  go  again,”  exclaimed  Archer,  fretfully, 
“  always  finding  fault.  What  makes  you  say  we  don’t  love 
each  other  ?  ” 

“  If  you  love  me,  you  have  strange  ways  of  showing  it.” 

“  Strange  ways  ?  What  do  you  mean  —  strange  ways  ?  ” 
protested  Archer. 

“What  do  I  mean?”  retorted  his  wife.  “I  mean  that 
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everybody’s  talking  about  your  neglect  of  me.  And  to-day 
I  received  this  letter,  telling  about  your  going  around  with 
that  Neville  woman.” 

Archer  snatched  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  ran  his  eye  over 
it.  “  Anonymous,”  he  sneered,  “  some  coward  wrote  it. 
Who  believes  an  anonymous  letter  ?  ” 

“  Even  if  it  is  anonymous,  it  is  true,”  responded  his  wife. 
“  And  this  isn’t  the  only  woman  your  name  has  been  mixed 
up  with.  Oh,  Will !  Ever  since  we  began  to  be  rich  you’ve 
been  unfaithful.  It’s  just  one  scandal  after  another,  one 
mistress  after  another.  How  I  wish  we  were  poor !  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t,”  returned  Archer,  with  a  sardonic  laugh. 
“  I  have  no  use  for  poverty.  Why  do  you  wish  we  were 
poor  again  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  loved  me  then,”  she  replied,  simply. 

“  Well,  I  love  you  now.” 

She  looked  at  him  unbelievingly :  “  I  can  not  believe  you, 
Will,  the  way  you  treat  me.” 

“Yes,  I  do  love  you  —  what  makes  you  think  I  don’t?” 
protested  Archer,  in  a  somewhat  embarrassed  tone. 

“  But  not  as  you  used  to  love  me  when  we  were  poor,” 
she  complained.  “  Then  you  loved  me,  and  only  me.  Then 
there  were  no  mistresses  to  divide  your  love.  And  yet 
through  it  all  I  have  remained  your  faithful,  loving  wife.” 

Archer  again  seemed  embarrassed.  “  Come,  come, 
Sarah,”  he  said.  “  What’s  the  use  of  cutting  up  like  this  ? 
I’m  not  so  bad ;  there  are  worse  husbands.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  hope  not,”  she  replied.  “  Are  there  no  faithful 
husbands,  then  ?  ” 

Archer  ignored  this  question.  “  Every  man  must  have 
his  fling,”  he  growled.  “  Wasn’t  I  straight  for  a  long  time?  ” 
“  If  every  husband  must  have  his  fling,  as  you  call  it,”  she 
replied,  heatedly,  “  how  about  the  wives  ?  Must  they  have 
their  fling  too  ?  ” 

Archer  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  was  silent. 

“  Suppose  I  acted  as  you  do  —  suppose  I  had  some  man 
dangling  around  me  all  the  time  —  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I’d  shoot  him !  ” 
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“  And  yet  you  think  I  ought  to  submit  in  silence  to  your 
infidelities  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  different.” 

“Why  is  it  different?”  she  demanded.  “You  threaten 
to  shoot  any  man  who  might  be  dangling  around  me.  It 
would  not  be  because  you  love  me,  or  through  jealousy,  but 
merely  from  wounded  pride  —  the  fear  that  other  men  would 
think  lightly  of  you.  Yet  you  expect  me  to  submit  tamely 
when  you  parade  around  with  other  women.  Do  you  expect 
me  to  submit  when  I  hear  of  your  continually  being  seen  in 
public  places  with  this  latest  woman,  decked  in  diamonds, 
laces,  and  furs  bought  by  you  ?  ” 

Archer  hesitated,  and  then  replied,  sulkily :  “  I  have  a 
right  to  do  what  I  please  with  my  own  money.” 

“  Your  money,”  she  retorted,  her  eyes  sparkling  danger¬ 
ously.  “Haven’t  we  made  it  together?  Didn’t  I  work  for 
you  when  we  were  poor?  Didn’t  I  cook  for  you,  wash  for 
you,  slave  for  you,  when  you  were  a  working  miner?  Didn’t 
I  do  my  share  in  earning  our  fortune?  And  now  you  say 
you  have  a  right  to  spend  your  money  on  these  fast  women. 
Your  money  —  indeed!” 

Archer’s  sullen  humor  was  turning  to  exasperation.  His 
wife’s  reproaches  let  loose  his  ungovernable  temper.  He 
turned  on  her  with  a  snarl :  “  Shut  up !  If  you  don’t  I’ll 
make  you !  ” 

His  wife’s  emotion  was  making  her  hysterical.  “  You’ll 
make  me,  will  you  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  What  will  you  do  ?  Beat 
me  ?  Or  choke  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  shouted.  “  Yes,  I’ll  make  you  if  I  have  to 
choke  you !  ”  And  he  advanced  upon  her  threateningly,  his 
hand  uplifted. 

At  the  sound  of  raised  voices  Sylvia  entered  hurriedly. 
For  a  moment  she  gazed  bewilderedly  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  a  bitter  quarrel  —  a 
quarrel  more  bitter  than  she  had  ever  known  before.  Dart¬ 
ing  to  her  mother’s  side,  she  wrapped  her  arms  about  her, 
shieldingly,  while  the  poor  lady  wept  on  her  daughter’s 
bosom. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  breath,  Sylvia  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  Why,  Mamma,  what  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

“  He  was  going  to  strike  me !  Oh,  Sylvia,  he  was  going 
to  strike  me  !  ” 

“  No,  I  wasn’t,  Sylvia,”  protested  Archer,  sulkily.  “  I  was 
just  raising  my  hand  —  like  that  —  that’s  all.” 

“  Oh,  Sylvia !  He  threatened  to  choke  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  were  dead  !  ” 

Sylvia  pillowed  her  mother’s  head  caressingly,  and  looked 
appealingly  at  her  father.  “  Oh,  Papa,”  she  cried,  “  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?  What  is  the  trouble  between  you  ?  ” 

Archer  paused,  and  then  replied  sullenly :  “  Oh,  well  — 
we  had  a  little  dispute,  and  —  and  it  got  hot  —  that’s  all.” 

Sylvia  endeavored  to  soothe  the  sobbing  woman  in  her 
arms :  “  There,  there,  Mamma,  dear,  he  didn’t  mean  it  — 
I  know  he  didn’t  mean  it.  But,  Papa,  whatever  could  make 
you  and  Mamma  grow  so  bitter  ?  It  makes  my  heart  stop 
beating  to  see  you  two,  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  in  such  a 
quarrel.  Can’t  I  help  you  to  make  it  up  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Archer  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  murmured 
through  her  sobs:  “  No,  Sylvia,  you  can  do  nothing.  I  can’t 
even  tell  you  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Sylvia  looked  at  both  in  surprise,  and  replied,  unsus¬ 
piciously:  “Why  not,  Mamma?  Then  you’ll  tell  me, 
Papa?” 

“  No,”  he  replied,  morosely.  “No,  I  won’t  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

Sylvia  was  much  perplexed.  Hesitating,  she  said  :  “  Then 
if  I  must  not  know  anything  about  the  quarrel,  how  can  — 

what  can  I - ”  She  paused  again,  and  reflected.  “  But 

come  now,”  she  went  on,  “  try  and  forget  it,  whatever  it  was. 
Promise  me  that  you  will.  Make  up,  do  — kiss  each  other, 
and  forget  it,  like  children  after  a  quarrel.  Come,  Mamma; 
come,  Papa.” 

She  could  feel,  by  the  quivering  form  in  her  warm  em¬ 
brace,  that  her  mother  was  relenting.  She  led  her  toward 
the  grim  man  who  stood  facing  them. 
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“  Come,  Mamma  !  Come,  Papa !  ” 

Mrs.  Archer  extended  her  arms  toward  her  husband 
appealingly.  But  he  did  not  relent.  He  kissed  her  coldly, 
and  turned  away.  She  burst  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  weep¬ 
ing,  and  again  pillowed  her  head  on  Sylvia’s  .shoulder. 

Sylvia  looked  despairingly  from  one  to  the  other.  Then, 
with  a  mute  gesture  to  her  father,  she  folded  her  mother  in 
her  arms,  and  the  two  wept  together. 

Archer  glowered  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  outburst,  he  exclaimed  wrathfully: 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  there  you  go — -the  two  of  you 
against  me.  Women  always  stand  in  together.” 

And  he  strode  from  the  room,  slamming  the  door  fiercely 
behind  him. 


Archer  made  his  way  at  once  to  Faulkes’s  office.  The 
secret  shift  of  miners  were  steadily  working  toward  the 
Golconda  ground,  and  Faulkes  had  told  him  that  he  hoped 
to  cross  the  boundary  line  that  very  day.  Although  Archer 
expected  no  trouble,  as  the  Golconda  crowd  were  ignorant 
of  this  move,  he  was  anxious  to  know  that  everything  was 
progressing  smoothly. 

“  Everything  comes  in  a  heap,”  he  muttered,  sourly."  Here 
we  are  breaking  into  the  Golconda  on  the  same  day  that  the 
lunch  to  the  ducal  outfit  comes  off.  And  then,  on  top  of  that, 
some  scrub  sends  an  anonymous  letter  to  my  wife,  and  we 
have  a  devil  of  a  row.”  He  groaned.  “  I  suppose  she’ll  be 
snivelling  all  through  the  lunch.  Well,  can’t  be  helped. 
Hallo,  Faulkes.  How’s  everything  running?” 

“  Everything’s  all  right,”  replied  Faulkes,  briefly.  “  We’ll 
be  in  Golconda  ground  probably  late  this  afternoon.  Now, 
how  about  the  legal  angle  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  as  for  the  law  of  it,  I  can  always  hire  lawyers  —  and 
judges,  for  that  matter  —  to  back  us  up.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  but  so  can  the  Golconda  people,”  replied 
Faulkes. 
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“  Well,  we’ll  be  ahead  of  them,  anyway,”  responded  Archer. 
“  They  have  abandoned  work  in  that  part  of  the  Golconda. 
We  can  drift  into  their  territory  across  the  line,  and  hold 
the  ground  with  our  gun-fighters  while  the  lawyers  fight  it 
out  in  the  courts.” 

“  If  you  can  hold  it  in  the  courts  for  a  while,”  said  Faulkes, 
“  that  will  give  me  time  to  find  out  whether  the  ore  body 
I’ve  got  samples  of  is  a  big  bonanza  or  only  a  pocket.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Archer ;  “  if  the  vein  pinches  out,  or  it’s 
only  a  pocket,  we’ll  let  our  lawyers  call  it  a  stalemate.  But 
if  it’s  a  bonanza  we’ll  carry  it  up  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  And  that’ll  take  about  three  years.” 

Faulkes  looked  at  him  reflectively.  “  You’re  sure  of  the 
law  of  it?  ”  he  asked.  “  You  think  we’ve  got  some  color  of 
right,  when  we  get  there,  to  hold  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  Certain  sure.  Why,”  Archer  went  on,  contemptuously, 
“I  can  get  judges  who  will  decide  that  a  mine-owner  can 
follow  a  vein  wherever  it  leads ;  that’s  the  kind  of  law  we 
want  now.  Or  if  we  were  the  Golconda  crowd,  I  could  get 
judges  who  would  decide  that  the  mine’s  boundaries  run 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.” 

“  Which  would  mean  that  the  line  could  not  be  crossed 
under  the  ground  any  more  than  above  the  ground !  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  Great  science,  the  law  —  what !  ”  said  Faulkes,  sneeringly. 
“  I’m  glad  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  law  you  want.” 

“  Buy  anything,  if  you’ve  got  the  price,”  commented 
Archer,  briefly.  “  And  now  that  you  tell  me  that  every¬ 
thing’s  going  on  all  right  here,  I  must  go  back  to  the  house. 
You  won’t  be  late  for  the  lunch,  Faulkes?  ” 

“  I’ll  be  there  a  few  minutes  after  you.  Got  some  direc¬ 
tions  to  leave.” 

Archer  paused  for  a  moment  before  going,  and  reflected. 
“  Oh,  by  the  way,  Faulkes,  what  would  you  say  about  this  ? 
These  English  swells  nearly  all  drink  extra-dry  champagne. 
I  have  a  van  broot  that’s  said  to  be  very  fine.  Now  of 
course  I  like  dry  champagne,  but  van  broot  is  a  little  too  dry 
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for  me.  What  would  you  suggest  giving  the  Duke  to 
drink  ?  ” 

“  Give  him  what  he  wants,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  He  might 
prefer  beer.” 

Archer  looked  shocked.  “  What !  A  Duke  drink  beer  ! 
You  don’t  mean  it,  Faulkes  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  I  do.  There  are  all  sorts  of  strange  animals  in 
the  British  peerage.  Ask  him  what  he  wants  to  drink,  and 
give  him  that.” 

Archer  still  seemed  greatly  surprised,  but  as  Faulkes  was 
perfectly  serious,  he  determined  to  follow  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  advice.  He  ruminated  on  the  subject  as  he  returned 
to  his  house.  Faulkes  possessed  a  vast  fund  of  information 
on  manners  and  customs  which  Archer  secretly  envied  him. 
As  a  mining  man  he  believed  himself  to  be  Faulkes’s  superior. 
But  he  looked  up  to  Faulkes  as  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
almost  blushed  as  he  remembered  Faulkes’s  horror  once,  at 
dinner,  when  Archer  had  poured  Burgundy  into  a  goblet 
filled  with  cracked  ice. 

Archer  was  a  fair  type  of  the  successful  mining  man  of 
his  epoch  and  environment.  He  was  under  fifty ;  still  strong 
and  rugged,  from  hardworking  childhood  and  youth  on  a 
farm.  But,  like  so  many  Americans  coming  from  poverty 
in  youth  to  wealth  in  middle  age,  his  new  habits  of  life  were 
beginning  to  tell  on  him.  The  necessity  for  the  hard  physical 
toil  of  his  early  life  having  disappeared,  he  took  little  or  no 
exercise  to  replace  it.  As  the  college  athlete  gains  flesh 
when  he  lays  down  oar  or  bat  for  a  fountain  pen,  so  Archer 
found  himself  growing  stout.  As  a  young  man  his  fare 
had  been  so  plain  that  it  did  not  tempt  to  over-eating;  now 
his  palate  was  ever  titillated  by  succulent  dishes  prepared  by 
skillful  chefs.  As  a  youth  he  drank  water  out  of  a  tin 
dipper,  or  coffee  out  of  a  thick  mug;  neither  beverage  in¬ 
clined  him  to  over-indulgence.  Now  he  drank  costly  wines, 
of  which  he  called  himself  a  “  connoissewer.”  This  very 
likely  he  was,  for,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  new- 
rich  men  had  many  wine-glasses  standing  at  every  plate. 
Archer  believed  that  at  a  “  swell  dinner  ”  it  was  etiquette 
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to  have  sherry  with  the  soup,  hock  with  the  oysters,  Chateau 
Yquem  with  the  fish,  Bordeaux  with  the  entrees,  Burgundy 
with  the  roast  or  game,  and  champagne  with  the  sweets. 
For  what  he  called  a  “plain  dinner,”  with  his  cronies,  he 
professed  a  Spartan  indifference  to  many  wines,  and  said 
he  was  quite  content  with  a  single  wine  through  the  whole 
repast  — “  champagne,  and  plenty  of  it.”  He  maintained, 
however,  that  no  man  who  really  possessed  epicurean  tastes 
could  drink  other  than  vintage  champagnes,  and  dry  at  that. 

Champagne  may  or  may  not  have  many  merits  —  its 
chiefest  probably  being  the  promotion  of  rapid  exhilaration. 
But  as  a  promoter  of  longevity  its  merits  are  open  to  serious 
doubt.  It  sows  gray  hairs  early,  and  wisdom  late  —  some¬ 
times,  like  St.  Augustine’s  loving  of  his  Lord,  too  late. 

But  Archer  as  yet  entertained  no  distrust  of  champagne. 
Therefore  Faulkes’s  remark  about  the  Duke  surprised  him 

—  worried  him,  in  fact.  However,  he  determined  to  follow 
Faulkes’s  advice. 

On  Archer’s  arrival  he  found  all  the  guests  collected, 
except  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  Faulkes.  The  latter  soon 
appeared,  speedily  followed  by  the  guests  of  honor ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  Duchess’s  faithful  gentlewoman, 
Miss  Grimes.  Mrs.  Belle  Brassey  and  her  daughter  Daisy 

—  bidden  by  Mrs.  Archer  —  had  come  over  from  Lake 
Esmeralda;  Mrs.  Brassey  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Archer 
family  —  with  the  exception  of  Archer,  with  whom  she  was 
not  sympathetic.  Still,  he  had  not  objected  when  his  wife 
suggested  inviting  the  Brasseys. 

The  Duchess  was  extremely  affable,  and  received  those 
presented  to  her  most  graciously.  Mrs.  Brassey  was  some¬ 
what  subdued  —  perhaps  overawed  —  in  the  presence  of 
such  highly  titled  personages,  a  fact  which  Archer  noted  with 
keen  satisfaction,  for  when  Mrs.  Brassey  was  in  a  conversa¬ 
tional  humor  he  dreaded  her  sharp  tongue. 

The  Duchess  remembered  Archer’s  superintendent,  and 
to  his  bow  responded :  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hawkes.” 

“  Faulkes,  Ma’am,”  corrected  Archer. 
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“  Oh,  yes  —  Fawkes,”  replied  the  Duchess.  “  He  has  the 
same  name  as  the  famous  Guy  Fawkes.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Guy  Fawkes  who  set  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
fire,  Mr.  Archer  ?  ” 

Archer  started  slightly,  and  stared  at  her  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Faulkes  explained,  somewhat  stiffly,  that  his  name 
was  spelled  in  the  Anglo-Norman  fashion.  The  Duchess 
received  the  explanation  without  comment,  and  turned  her 
keen  glance  on  Mrs.  Archer,  whose  eyes  betokened  recent 
weeping.  The  guest  may  have  suspected  a  matrimonial  jar, 
but  she  made  no  sign. 

This  social  function,  to  which  Archer  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  anticipation,  he  felt  was  not  opening  auspi¬ 
ciously.  He  turned  to  the  Duke,  and  asked  if  he  preferred 
brut  champagne.  The  Duke  replied  briefly: 

“Champagne?  Poison!  Never  touch  it.” 

For  the  moment  Archer  was  stupefied.  When  he  re¬ 
covered  his  breath,  he  asked :  “  What  would  you  like  to 
drink  ?  ” 

“  Whiskey  and  water,”  replied  his  grace. 

“Which  whiskey  do  you  like  best,  Bourbon  or  Rye?” 

“  Neither.  Never  touch  American  whiskey.  Drink 
Scotch.” 

These  successive  shocks  almost  deprived  Archer  of 
speech.  When  he  recovered  he  made  a  loyal  attempt  to 
defend  the  national  beverage. 

“  To  me,”  he  said,  “  Scotch  whiskey  tastes  like  creosote.” 

The  Duke  made  no  reply,  but  stared  calmly  through  and 
beyond  Archer,  who  thus  became  dimly  conscious  that  the 
ducal  calm  signified  he  cared  naught  for  his  host’s  opinions. 

In  composing  the  menu,  Archer  had  patriotically  deter¬ 
mined  to  introduce  certain  American  dishes  to  his  titled 
guests.  This  resolve  had  met  with  the  disapproval  of  both 
his  French  chef  and  his  English  butler.  The  chef  wanted 
everything  according  to  Brillat-Savarin  and  Vatel.  Higgins, 
on  the  other  hand,  wanted  no  foreign  flummery,  but  good  old 
English  dishes,  like  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  capers,  fruit 
tart,  and  rice  pudding;  in  this  way  Higgins  hoped  to  recall 
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to  the  wanderers  their  distant  island  home.  Archer  made  no 
objection  to  these  suggestions,  but  insisted  on  his  own  Amer¬ 
ican  dishes  as  well,  so  that  the  menu  was  a  pleasing  polyglot 
compound.  The  particular  patriotic  items  which  Archer  had 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  bill  of  fare  were  stewed  terrapin, 
buckwheat  cakes  with  maple  syrup,  boiled  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  pumpkin  pie.  Each  of  these  was  a  shock  to  the  chef 
and  a  blow  to  the  butler. 

The  distinguished  guests,  however,  received  the  dishes 
good-humoredly,  if  critically.  The  Duke  was  less  daring 
than  the  Duchess,  and  when  Higgins  served  him  terrapin  he 
turned  his  eye-glass  upon  its  dark  mysteries  with  a  certain 
distrust.  The  Duchess,  who,  like  her  remote  ancestress  in 
Eden,  had  already  tasted  of  the  strange  food,  noticed  this : 

“Try  it,  Marmaduke,”  she  called  to  him,  reassuringly; 
“  It’s  not  really  nasty.” 

When  boiled  corn  was  served  to  them,  on  its  native  cob, 
the  two  guests  of  honor  looked  somewhat  puzzled.  The  chef 
had  printed  it  “  mats  au  naturel.”  In  a  moment  or  two 
their  uncertainty  was  removed  by  the  sight  of  their  fellow 
guests  attacking  the  strange  vegetable  with  their  incisors  — 
a  spectacle  which  really  must  surprise  any  foreigner  when 
first  witnessed.  To  us  Americans  it  no  doubt  does  not  seem 
strange. 

Archer  observed  that  the  Duchess  seemed  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  coping  with  the  strange  vegetable.  He  related 
a  pleasing  anecdote  about  a  wager  between  two  men  as  to 
which  could  eat  the  most  corn  on  the  cob. 

“  One  of  them,”  he  explained,  “was  a  snub-nosed  fellow; 
the  other  had  a  high-bridged  nose,  kind  of.”  And  he  looked 
meaningly  at  the  aristocratic  aquiline  of  the  Duchess. 
“  Now,  which  do  you  suppose  won  ?  ”  he  asked  her. 

“  The  snub-nosed  man  ?  ”  hazarded  the  Duchess. 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  He  won  in  a  walk.  You  see  the  other 
was  handicapped  like  —  like - ” 

He  got  no  further.  He  felt  Faulkes’s  warning  eye  fixed 
on  him,  why  he  knew  not.  The  Duchess  levelled  a  stony 
glance  in  his  direction,  and  the  temperature  slowly  fell. 
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The  embarrassing  pause  which  followed  was  broken  in 
an  unexpected  way.  A  window  was  suddenly  opened  from 
outside,  in  which  appeared  a  Head.  The  Head  spoke  — 
briefly,  but  imperatively: 

“  Hey,  Bill !  ” 

Archer  looked  around,  surprised.  The  Head  went  on: 

“  Say,  Bill,  you’d  better  be  gettin’  down  to  the  mine. 
They’s  hell  a-poppin’  thar !  Men  a-pilin’  out  like  hornets. 
’Scuse  me,  ladies  and  gents.”  And  the  Head  disappeared. 

Archer  did  not  linger.  Without  a  word  he  rose,  and 
strode  swiftly  from  the  room.  Faulkes  hastily  followed 
him,  pausing  long  enough  to  make  brief  excuses  to  hostess 
and  guests. 

The  effect  of  the  Head  upon  the  butler  was  like  that  of 
the  Medusa.  Higgins  seemed  changed  to  stone.  He  did 
not  recover  until  the  Duchess’s  voice  fell  on  his  ear. 

“  Doncaster,”  she  exclaimed,  “  what  extraordinary  people 
these  Americans  are !  ” 

Higgins’s  respect  for  the  great  lady  prevented  him  from 
agreeing  with  her  verbally,  but  every  fibre  of  his  being 
thrilled  in  approval  of  her  words. 


X 

His  Gun-men  Gassed,  Archer  Concocts 
New  Schemes 

It  was  a  morose  couple  of  men  who,  some  hours  after  the 
luncheon,  faced  each  other  in  Faulkes’s  office  at  the  close 
of  the  fateful  day.  Archer  had  hoped  by  this  hour  to  have 
crossed  the  line  and  been  ensconced  in  the  Golconda  ground. 
Faulkes  had  been  certain  of  it.  And  now  to  find  themselves 
discovered,  defeated,  discomfited,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  mining  community,  was  a  bitter  pill  for  both. 

As  they  gloomily  regarded  each  other,  the  door  opened, 
and  Faulkes’s  China  boy  handed  him  the  evening  Clarion. 
“You  likeum  look  see?  ”  he  asked,  with  a  grin.  It  was  not 
a  malevolent  grin,  but  it  was  so  construed  by  Archer,  who 
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bade  him  with  an  oath  to  begone.  The  two  defeated  strate¬ 
gists  hastened  to  scan  the  Clarion,  and  this  was  what  they 
read : 

“To-day,  while  the  Clarion  scribe  was  peacefully  proceeding 
along  C  street,  pondering  on  the  high  cost  of  Havana  cigars,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  excitement  at  the  Washoe 
hoisting  works.  Men  were  popping  out  of  the  building  like  corks 
out  of  a  bottle.  All  of  them  were  sneezing  violently  —  some  so 
violently  that  they  became  exhausted,  and  had  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground.  The  Clarion  scribe  approached,  and  endeavored  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  procedure ;  but  no  one  seemed 
disposed  to  explain  it,  if  any  one  was  able  to.  Soon  all  the  men  in 
the  mine  were  out,  according  to  the  time-keepers,  and  the  engineers 
were  about  to  abandon  their  posts,  for  a  terrible  gas  was  pouring 
up  the  shaft,  they  said.  It  was  the  gas  which  caused  the  violent 
sneezing.  Just  as  the  engineers  were  about  to  leave,  signals  came 
for  the  cage  from  the  2000  level.  The  cage  was  sent  down  quick. 
When  it  came  up  it  turned  out  to  be  loaded  with  gun-men.  These 
high-binders  had  evidently  got  the  worst  and  thickest  of  the  gas, 
for  they  were  all  knocked  out  —  lying  on  the  cage  floors  gasping 
like  landed  fish.  As  soon  as  they  got  their  wind  they  used  it  to 
sneeze  with,  and  lost  their  wind  again.  These  bad  men,  all  loaded 
down  with  shooting  hardware  and  cartridge  belts,  presented  a 
pitiable  spectacle,  as  they  lay  around,  sneezing  their  heads  off. 

“  Superintendent  Faulkes  appeared  on  the  scene  shortly  after  the 
Clarion  scribe.  He  declined  to  be  interviewed,  and  showed  much 
temper.  He  tried  to  get  some  of  his  men  to  go  down  and  turn  all 
the  compressed  air  into  a  certain  drift,  but  they  said  ‘  Nay,  nay, 
Pauline.’  The  Washoe  miners  claim  there  was  no  work  going  on 
in  that  drift  that  they  know  of,  so  it  must  have  been  a  secret  squad, 
working  there  with  the  gun-men.  From  these  and  other  facts 
gathered  by  the  Clarion  scribe,  it  is  plain  that  Bonanza  Bill  was 
trying  to  break  into  the  Golconda  ground  with  his  gang  of  gun-men. 
But  the  Fairfax  men'  had  been  warned,  and  they  had  some  kind  of 
new-fangled  German  chemical  gas-bombs  all  ready  to  explode  when 
the  line  was  crossed.  It  was  this  gas  which  caused  such  havoc  in 
Bonanza  Bill’s  crowd. 

“  Superintendent  Sterling  of  the  Golconda  professed  ignorance  of 
the  cause  for  such  intense  excitement  among  the  Washoe  men.  He 
says  that  his  men  were  drying  out  a  wet  drift  with  small  fires  of 
pin^  wood,  and  some  of  the  smoke  must  have  got  into  the  Washoe 
mine.  How  it  got  in  there  he  can  not  understand,  for  the  two  mines 
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are  not  connected.  Superintendent  Sterling  says  that  if  there  was 
any  connection  it  must  have  been  made  by  Bonanza  Bill’s  gang, 
working  secretly.  He  says  his  men  did  not  suffer  any  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  complained  of  by  the  Golconda  men ;  he  remarked 
that  Bonanza  Bill’s  men  must  have  sensitive  nasal  membranes,  and 
that  they  ought  to  go  under  treatment  for  catarrh  or  something. 

“  The  whole  town  is  laughing  over  the  failure  of  Bonanza  Bill  to 
get  into  the  Golconda  ground  with  his  old  Gold  Hill  gun  methods. 

“Try  again,  Bill!” 


As  they  finished  reading  together  this  spirited  narrative. 
Archer  ground  his  teeth. 

“  If  I  ever  get  that  fellow  Spicer  where  I  want  him,”  he 
growled,  “  his  mother  wouldn’t  know  him.” 

Faulkes  made  no  comment  on  the  Clarion  article,  but  he 
was  evidently  deeply  mortified  and  resentful. 

After  a  brief  silence,  Archer  said,  sneeringly:  “You  and 
Sterling  are  both  graduates  from  one  of  those  German  high¬ 
brow  mining  schools.  Didn’t  you  ever  hear  of  this  poison 
gas  ?  How  is  it  you  let  Sterling  trick  you  this  way  ?  ” 

Faulkes  protested  that  no  one  could  have  suspected  such 
an  expedient ;  that  the  gas  was  purely  a  war  gas,  and  a  secret 
of  the  German  General  Staff ;  that  it  had  never  been  used 
before  in  a  mine.  These  and  various  other  explanations  he 
laid  before  Archer  at  great  length.  Archer  listened  gloomily, 
but  did  not  receive  his  superintendent’s  explanations  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  In  war,  great  or  small,  the  defeated  leader 
always  has  difficulty  in  explaining  his  explanations. 

At  last  Archer  interrupted  his  superintendent  suddenly : 
“  We’ve  been  trapped  —  we  might  as  well  admit  it,  so  let’s 
drop  it.  It’s  bad  enough  to  be  beaten,  but  what  makes  me 
sore  is  to  have  everybody  know  it.  Suppose  we  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  and  pretend  that  the  Golconda  crowd 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  —  that  we  only  struck  gas  in  our 
own  mine.  There  is  every  kind  of  strange  gas  in  this  lode  — 
it’s  a  regular  devil’s  kitchen.” 

“  How  about  the  miners  ?  ”  asked  Faulkes,  in  surprise. 
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“  Oh,  the  miners  don’t  know  anything  —  most  of  them 
were  born  fools,  and  have  got  worse  as  they  grew  up.  You 
know  I  told  you  to  lay  out  the  course  of  this  drift,  toward 
the  Golconda  ground,  a  winding  one?” 

“Yes  —  it’s  like  a  double  S,”  replied  Faulkes. 

“  That’s  good.  I’ll  bet  not  a  miner  in  the  squad  knows 
where  he  was  when  we  struck  gas.  The  drift  started  toward 
the  southwest,  didn’t  it  ?  ”  asked  Archer. 

“  Yes,  and  after  winding  some,  I  got  it  around  to  the  north, 
and  toward  the  Golconda  line.” 

“  They  didn’t  know  where  they  were,”  said  Archer,  de¬ 
cisively. 

“  But  they  must  have  noticed  the  gun-men,”  replied 
Faulkes,  doubtfully. 

“  Oh,  the  miners  are  used  to  that.  I’ve  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  my  gun-men  down  into  the  mine  just  to  keep  them 
from  getting  soft  and  to  make  them  earn  their  keep.  They 
never  know  where  they  are,  or  what  for,  any  more  than  the 
miners  do.  I  don’t  always  tell  my  agents  what  I’m  doing. 
Now,  all  this  bunch  —  gun-men  and  miners  —  struck  a 
strange  gas  which  made  them  run  for  the  cage  to  save  their 
lives.  It  was  just  an  enormous  pocket  of  poison  gas  in  the 
rock.  They  weren’t  anywhere  near  the  Golconda  line.  The 
Golconda  crowd  are  only  pretending  that  they  pumped  gas 
into  our  mine.  They  are  talking  through  their  hats.  You 
get  me,  Faulkes?” 

“Yes,  I  understand.  This  is  for  the  miners?” 

“  And  for  the  public.  I’ll  see  that  both  are  pumped  full 
of  the  right  kind  of  news  about  this  gas  business.”  And 
Archer  looked  as  indignant  as  if  he  really  believed  what  he 
was  saying.  “  And  now,”  he  went  on,  “  let’s  talk  about  get¬ 
ting  even.  Sterling  did  flimflam  us  in  this  gas  business,  for 
a  fact.  Now,  how  about  your  ore-samples?  Are  you  sure 
he  didn’t  get  away  with  you  there  too?  Are  you  sure  he 
didn’t  salt  you  ?  ” 

Faulkes  earnestly  protested  that  it  was  impossible.  “  I 
took  a  pick  and  got  the  samples  out  myself  from  the  south 
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end  of  the  drifts  on  several  levels  —  the  2000-foot  and  above. 
I  placed  them  in  little  sacks,  marked  each  sack,  and  put  them 
in  my  pockets.  They  never  left  me  —  I  carried  them  out  of 
the  mine  with  me.” 

“  Then  there  was  no  chance  for  Sterling  to  salt  them  ?  ” 

“  No  indeed.  I’m  too  old  a  bird  for  that.  I  went  back 
to  Sterling’s  house,  and  stayed  the  rest  of  the  night  there, 
as  had  been  arranged,  in  order  not  to  arouse  his  suspicions.” 

“  But  Sterling  is  pretty  smart  —  are  you  sure  be  wasn’t 
on  to  you?  ” 

“  I  fixed  Sterling  all  right.  He  was  dead  to  the  world 
that  night.” 

Archer  looked  at  him  curiously:  “  You  mean  drunk?  ” 

Faulkes  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied:  “Yes  — 
drunk.” 

Archer  reflected,  and  remarked,  in  some  surprise :  “  I 
thought  Sterling  didn’t  drink  much.” 

“  He  doesn’t  —  but  he  did  that  night.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  were  silent  for 
a  time.  At  last  Archer  spoke: 

“Well,  if  Sterling  was  —  er  —  drunk,  he  couldn’t  have 
done  any  salting.” 

“  No.” 

“  And  there  was  nobody  else  there  to  do  it  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  And  you  stayed  by  your  ore-samples  ?  ” 

“  They  never  left  me  —  I  took  them  to  bed  with  me.” 

“  Good.  And  you  had  them  assayed  in  the  morning  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  have  them  assayed  —  I  did  it  myself,”  replied 
Faulkes,  emphatically. 

Archer  ruminated.  At  last  he  spoke: 

“  Well,  those  assays  do  beat  the  devil.” 

“  They  surely  do,”  assented  Faulkes. 


Again  Archer  was  plunged  in  thought.  “  Say,  Faulkes,” 
he  said,  at  last,  “there’s  something  queer  about  this.  You 
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know  I’ve  believed  for  a  long  time  that  there’s  a  big  bonanza 
thereabouts.  Six  months  ago  we  drifted  north  toward  the 
Golconda  line,  in  the  locality  where  you  found  this  rich  ore. 
But  we  ran  into  barren  rock,  and  stopped.  When  we  struck 
this  porphyry  we  were  not  far  from  the  Golconda  line.  How 
do  you  account  for  this  rich  ore  in  the  Golconda  —  a  bonanza 
just  a  little  ways  from  where  we  ran  into  barren  rock?  ” 
Faulkes  replied  with  much  emphasis :  “  It’s  easy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  Of  course  I  didn’t  get  these  samples  from  the 
ore-breasts  right  at  the  end  of  their  drifts.  They  had  struck 
there  some  of  the  same  kind  of  barren  porphyry  that  we  ran 
into  on  our  side  of  the  line.  That’s  what  discouraged  them ; 
that’s  what  made  them  quit  work  there.” 

“  Then  where  did  you  get  your  samples  ?  ”  demanded 
Archer. 

“You  know,  Mr.  Archer,  how  a  vein  pitches  —  up,  down, 
sideways,  or  even  disappears.  I  dug  out  samples  from  the 
floor  of  the  drift,  from  the  walls,  from  the  roof,  wherever 
the  rock  looked  like  the  true  vein  —  anywhere  except  at  the 
head  of  the  drift  where  the  Golconda  men  stopped  work.” 

“  Then  you’re  sure  they  don’t  know  of  this  big  bonanza  — 
that  they  simply  lost  the  vein  ?  ” 

“  I  am  certain  of  it.” 

“  Well,  that’s  happened  many  a  time  before,”  remarked 
Archer,  contemplatively.  “  It  happened  to  the  Horseshoe 
crowd  when  they  got  discouraged,  and  that’s  how  I  got  their 
mine.” 

“  Well,  it’s  happened  again  now,”  said  Faulkes.  “  The 
Fairfax  crowd  have  missed  the  bonanza,  dropped  work,  and 
gone  to  the  north  end  of  their  mine.  This  rich  ore-body 
just  touches  our  line,  but  it’s  in  the  Golconda  ground.” 

“Ain’t  that  just  hell?”  cried  Archer.  “Here  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  the  richest  bonanza  the  world  ever  saw,  if  your 
samples  are  all  right.  And  it’s  across  a  boundary  line  —  an 
invisible  line  —  an  imaginary  line  !  ” 

“  Yes,  it’s  not  only  rich,  but  the  ore-body  must  be  enor¬ 
mous.  I  took  samples  from  several  levels.  It  is  some  hum 
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dreds  of  feet  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  —  which  is  at  the 
2,000-level,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  how  much  deeper  it 
goes  below  that  we  don’t  know.” 

“  And  how  much  it  extends  laterally  we  don’t  know,  either,” 
groaned  Archer.  “  Why,  it’s  as  big  as  the  Palace  Hotel.” 

“  Bigger,”  replied  Faulkes.  “  It’s  as  big  as  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.” 

“  From  your  samples  it’s  perfectly  lousy  with  silver.” 

“  It’s  almost  solid  silver.” 

“Just  think,  Faulkes— -a  mountain  of  solid  silver.  My 
God !  It  can  be  worked  for  fifty  years.” 

“  And  it  will  yield  ten  millions  a  month.” 

“  But  it’s  all  in  the  Golconda  ground,”  said  Archer, 
gloomily. 

“  Yes,  except  that  we  might  find  a  thin  film  of  it  in  our 
ground.  But  it  would  be  only  a  shell,  with  the  kernel  in 
Golconda.” 

“  And  you  really  believe  that  the  Golconda  crowd  don’t 
know  it?  ”  asked  Archer,  doubtfully,  yet  hopefully. 

“  I  am  certain  of  it.  On  the  south  drifts,  where  I  got 
these  ore-samples,  they  had  stopped  work.” 

This  only  seemed  to  arouse  suspicion  in  Archer’s  mind. 
He  wanted  to  believe  that  his  Golconda  rivals  were  ignorant 
of  the  bonanza  that  Faulkes  was  so  confident  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.  He  had  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  bonanza 
there  before  Faulkes  came.  He  was  impressed  by  his  super¬ 
intendent’s  confidence.  Yet  his  suspicious  nature  impelled 
him  to  distrust  his  rivals’  apparent  ignorance ;  his  own  craft¬ 
iness  made  him  suspect  craftiness  in  them.  He  tormented 
himself  with  the  belief  that  they  were  laying  snares  for  him, 
as  they  had  done  so  successfully  in  repelling  his  gun-men. 

“Stopped  work?”  he  exclaimed.  “Then  why  did  they 
fight  so  hard  to  keep  us  from  getting  in  right  there  where 
the  bonanza  is  —  or  where  we  think  it  is  ?  ” 

“  They  must  have  heard  our  men  working,  and  determined 
to  keep  us  out  of  their  ground.  Any  mining  superintendent 
would  do  that.” 
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Faulkes’s  reply  was  so  reasonable  that  Archer  shifted  the 
issue : 

“  Their  stopping  work  seems  like  a  blind  to  me,”  he  said. 
“  Don’t  you  think  they  might  have  struck  this  rich  ore,  and 
then  determined  to  conceal  it  from  their  own  miners?  They 
could  switch  the  shift  suddenly  to  another  part  of  the  mine, 
break  the  market,  and  buy  in  the  stock.  When  most  of  the 
floating  stock  was  safe  in  their  hands,  they  could  put  the  men 
to  work  again  on  the  rich  ore,  with  a  stool-pigeon  among 
them  to  give  away  secret  tips  about  the  rich  assays.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  shift  would  be  leaking  tips,  and  the  public 
here  and  down  at  the  Bay  would  be  on  edge.  Then  some 
Golconda  insider  would  tell  his  friends  confidentially  they 
had  struck  a  big  bonanza.  This  would  start  a  wild  boom, 
and  they’d  unload  on  the  public  the  stock  they’d  bought  at 
bargain  prices.  Don’t  you  think  that  might  be  their 
scheme  ?  ” 

Faulkes  considered  the  matter.  “  Well,”  he  said  at  last, 
“  if  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  bonanza  as  you  seem 
to  suspect,  and  are  going  to  conceal  it  and  depress  the  stock 
to  gather  it  in,  what’s  to  prevent  you  from  gathering  it  in 
when  they  do  ?  ” 

Archer  laughed.  “  Nothing,”  he  said,  “  except  that  I 
like  to  run  my  stock  deals  myself.  I  want  to  know  what  I’m 
doing.  No  blind  pools  for  your  uncle.” 

“You’re  probably  right  about  that,”  said  Faulkes.  “You 
know  more  about  the  stock  market  than  I  do.  But  I’ve  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  mines,  and  I  believe  they  know  nothing 
of  this  bonanza.  Dick,  the  foreman,  told  me  they  had 
stopped  work.  I  believe  he  was  talking  straight.” 

“But  can  you  trust  this  foreman?” 

“Trust  him?  No!”  replied  Faulkes.  “I  wouldn’t  trust 
anybody  in  a  mining  deal.  Why  should  I  trust  him  ?  He 
went  back  on  his  own  employers;  he’d  go  back  on  me.” 

“  Then  how  can  you  believe  he  told  the  truth  about  work 
being  stopped  in  those  drifts?”  asked  Archer. 

“  I  believe  my  own  eyes.  The  condition  of  the  drifts 
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showed  that.  I  am  positive  they  missed  the  vein.  You 
know  how  often  that  happens  in  mining.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  a  fact.” 

“  About  the  same  time,”  Faulkes  continued,  “  they  struck 
pretty  good  rock  in  the  northern  part  of  their  ground  —  very 
good  rock,  in  fact.  So  they  went  to  work  there.  That’s 
what  makes  their  stock  sell  so  steadily  now.  They  tell  the 
public  what  they  strike  —  or  they  say  they  do.” 

“  And  you  believe  they  do  ?  ”  asked  Archer,  sneeringly. 

“  Yes,”  said  Faulkes,  firmly.  “  I  do  believe  it.  You 
wouldn’t  do  it.  And  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  But  I  believe  they 
do.  We  mustn’t  make  the  mistake,  Mr.  Archer,  of  believing 
that  all  men  think  and  act  the  same  way.  I  believe  they’re 
playing  straight  with  their  stockholders  and  the  public.  And 
I  believe  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  this  bonanza  in 
their  southern  ground.” 

Archer  was  impressed  by  his  superintendent’s  firmness. 
He  wavered,  then  said : 

“  Well,  if  you’re  so  sure  that  there  is  a  bonanza  there,  and 
sure  that  they  don’t  suspect  it,  we’ll  go  ahead  on  another 
basis.  No  use  going  on  with  gun-men  —  the  community  is 
against  us.  That’s  a  little  too  strong  for  them  nowadays, 
it  seems.  Not  like  the  old  days,  eh!  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Faulkes,  decidedly.  “  Besides,  the  Miners’ 
Union  are  against  it.  They  say  they  won’t  stand  for  any 
more  underground  fights.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  have  to  try  it  another  way,  then,”  said  Archer. 
“  The  Golconda  crowd  believe  they  have  a  bonanza  in  the 
northern  end  of  their  mine.  You  know  there’s  one  in  the 
southern  end,  next  to  us.  Now,  if  we  can’t  get  it  away 
from  them  under  the  ground,  we’ll  gather  it  in  on  top  of 
the  ground.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  We’ll  get  control  of  their  stock.” 

“You  mean  in  the  stock  market?”  asked  Faulkes.  “But 
think  of  the  high  prices  Golconda  is  selling  for.  How  can 
you  get  control  ?  ” 
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“  That’s  all  right  —  we’ll  get  control  —  you  hear  me.  Now 
listen :  In  quiet  times  every  big  mine  lets  its  stock  drift 
around  a  little.  When  there’s  a  boom,  and  the  stock  goes 
up,  the  insiders  begin  profit-taking.  They  ought  to  play 
safe,  and  hang  onto  a  majority  of  the  stock.  But  high  prices 
tempt  them,  so  they  often  oversell.” 

“  That’s  human  nature,”  said  Faulkes,  nodding. 

“  Then,  when  they’ve  got  a  lot  of  money  for  their  stock  — 
at  high  prices,”  Archer  went  on,  “they  jump  on  the  market, 
break  the  stock,  and  gather  in  the  control  again  —  at  low 
prices.” 

“  But  how  are  you  going  to  break  the  present  high  price 
of  Golconda?  The  stock  is  well  held.  The  Fairfax  group 
are  pretty  solid  financially.” 

“  So  am  I,”  replied  Archer.  “  I  can  bust  their  boom.” 

“  But  how  ?  I’m  a  miner,  not  a  stock  operator,  so  I  con¬ 
fess  I  don’t  see  how.” 

“  I’ll  fix  them,”  said  Archer,  mysteriously. 

“But  how?”  persisted  Faulkes.  “Suppose  you  jump  on 
the  stock,  break  it  artificially,  and  then  begin  to  buy  —  the 
buying  of  your  own  brokers  will  send  it  up,  won’t  it?” 

“  Suppose  I  don’t  break  it  artificially,  as  you  call  it  - — - 
suppose  it  breaks  because  something  happens  to  the  Golconda 
mine  —  how  about  that  ?  ” 

Faulkes  looked  attentively  at  Archer.  “  You  mean  some 
accident,  some - ”  he  began. 

Archer  abruptly  interrupted  him:  “Of  course,  that’s 
what  I  mean.  A  bad  cave-in ;  or  striking  porphyry  again 
in  the  north  end ;  or  —  or  striking  an  underground  river 
like  the  Eureka  Con.  did  —  all  sorts  of  things  and  all  sorts 
of  accidents  can  happen  in  a  mine.  You  know  that.”  And 
Archer  furtively  watched  the  effect  on  Faulkes  of  his  litany 
of  disasters. 

His  superintendent,  after  a  reflective  pause,  remarked: 

“  I  see.  You  intend  to  wait  till  something  happens  in  the 
Golconda  mine,  and  then  jump  on  the  Golconda  stock  in  the 
market.” 
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“  Exactly,”  replied  Archer,  who  seemed  relieved  at 
Faulkes’s  puzzled  air.  “That’s  it  —  wait  till  something 
happens.  You  see,  if  the  mine  gets  into  trouble,  the  stock 
gets  a  black  eye.  That’s  the  time  to  jump  on  it.  I  can  short 
it,  and  make  money  both  ways  —  by  filling  our  shorts  when 
the  stock  is  down ;  and  then  gathering  in  the  stock  for  the 
control  at  the  same  time,  and  making  money  as  it  goes  up.” 

Faulkes  regarded  him  thoughtfully.  “  It  would  turn  the 
market  inside  out  and  upside  down,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  Yes,  it  would  cut  the  guts  out  of  the  market,”  snapped 
Archer.  “  But  we,  being  on  the  inside,  would  know  exactly 
what  to  do  and  when.  I  would  be  justified  in  using  two 
or  three  millions  to  get  control  of  a  bonanza  that  we  think 
is  worth  at  least  fifty  millions.” 

“  Two  or  three  millions !  ”  exclaimed  Faulkes,  in  surprise. 
“  Would  it  take  as  much  as  that  to  handle  the  deal?  ” 

“It  would  take  a  lot  of  money.  It’s  a  big  job.  But  in 
addition  to  my  present  resources  I  could  raise  that  amount 
easily,  using  as  collateral  the  Washoe  stocks  I  own  and 
control.  Then  I  would  use  Washoe  as  a  club  to  break  Gol- 
conda  in  the  stock  market,  make  money  on  the  down  grade, 
and  wind  up  with  both  mines  in  my  control.” 

“  As  you  say,  it’s  a  big  deal,  Mr.  Archer.  It’s  a  little  out 
of  my  line;  if  I’d  been  cut  out  for  a  stock  operator,  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  hard-rock  man  all  these  years.” 

“  Well,  I  stopped  being  a  hard-rock  man  years  ago,  and 
I’ve  come  out  all  right.  Listen,  Faulkes — - 1  got  one  of  my 
mines  this  way.  It  was  a  mine  I  needed  for  my  Solid  Silver 
group.  They  had  lots  of  hard  luck;  they  struck  porphyry; 

they  struck  water ;  had  a  fi -  that  is,  had  cave-ins ; 

everything  went  wrong ;  they  had  to  levy  heavy  assess¬ 
ments.  The  stockholders  got  discouraged.” 

“  I  suppose  you  helped  them,”  remarked  Faulkes,  smiling. 

“  Oh,  sure.  I  had  my  brokers  bearing  the  stock,  and 
newspapers  hired  to  make  everything  seem  worse.  An  as¬ 
sessment  was  advertised  to  become  delinquent  on  the  15th  of 
October;  the  sale  of  the  unpaid  stock  was  to  take  place  at 
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the  Secretary’s  office  down  at  the  Bay.  You  know  how  they 
postpone  those  delinquent  sales,  over  and  over  again,  until 
the  disgusted  stockholders  slowly  come  through  and  pay  up. 
The  day  set  for  that  sale  there  was  a  sharp  earthquake  down 
there  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  News  of  it  came  over 
the  wires  to  us  up  here.  Before  eight  o’clock  I  wired  my 
confidential  broker  down  there  to  see  the  Secretary  and  fix 
him  so  he  would  hold  the  sale  anyway.  Everybody  was 
scared  stiff  by  the  earthquake ;  nearly  all  business  stopped ; 
nobody  supposed  the  sale  would  be  held.” 

“  Was  it  held  ?  ”  asked  Faulkes. 

“Was  it?  Well,  I  should  say  it  was.  The  Secretary 
called  parcel  after  parcel  of  the  stock ;  no  stockholders 
answered.  He  knocked  down  the  stock  to  my  man  —  the 
only  bidder  there.  I  got  it  for  the  assessment  and  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  —  about  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  share. 
It  gave  me  the  control.  How’s  that  for  fine  work?” 

“  A  good  job,  that.  But  this  is  different.  Here  you  have 
a  solidly  organized  set  of  men  who  know  the  value  of  their 
property,  and  who  are  well  fixed  financially.  Here  you 
haven’t  got  a  lot  of  sore-headed  stockholders  —  unorganized, 
disgruntled,  with  a  hard-luck  mine  on  their  hands.  Besides, 
you  haven’t  got  any  earthquake,”  concluded  Faulkes,  humor¬ 
ously. 

“  I’ll  make  one,”  returned  Archer,  with  emphasis.  “  Those 
pikers  in  the  stock  market  will  think  it’s  an  earthquake  when 
I  get  to  going.” 

“  There’s  no  danger  of  the  market  getting  away  from  you, 
is  there?  If  things  took  a  turn  against  you,  you  might  slip 
up  on  your  Golconda  deal,  and  then  your  Washoe  stocks 
being  hypothecated,  you - ”  and  Faulkes  paused. 

“You  mean  I  might  go  broke?  Well,  I  don’t  think  so. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  All  my  deals  have  been 
daring  deals.  I  believe  in  my  luck.  But  I  believe  more  in 
my  savvy.” 

“  If  the  deal  is  successful,  and  you  get  control,  do  you 
think  the  Fairfax  crowd  in  a  minority  would  make  any 
trouble  ?  ” 
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“  No,”  replied  Archer,  disdainfully.  “  What  could  they 
do?  With  a  majority  of  the  stock  I  could  do  what  I  pleased 
with  them.  With  only  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stock  I 
could  assess  them  until  they  were  flat  broke.  But  I  would 
have  a  little  larger  margin  than  that  in  dealing  with  a  Fairfax 
minority.” 

“  Yes,  it  would  be  safer.” 

“  But  they  couldn’t  do  anything  to  stop  me,”  said  Archer, 
with  a  complacent  chuckle.  “  Dissatisfied  minorities  can  do 
nothing  but  kick.  Let  ’em  kick.  It  would  tickle  me  clear 
through  to  have  that  fellow  Fairfax  down,  and  me  sitting 
on  his  head.” 

“  Well,”  said  Faulkes,  “  if  you  get  control,  you’ll  prac¬ 
tically  own  his  mines.” 

“  Yes,  and  if  I  get  control,  I’ll  have  not  only  his  mines  but 
his  mills  under  my  thumb.  If  we  should  exhaust  the 
bonanza  I’d  run  the  Fairfax  mills  —  then  they’d  be  my 
mills  —  on  barren  rock.  That  way  I’d  make  the  milling 
profit.  I’d  assess  Fairfax  and  his  bunch  of  dissatisfied 
stockholders  to  run  their  own  mills  on  porphyry,  to  make 
money  for  me.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  working  out  the  bonanza  in 
a  hurry,”  commented  Faulkes.  “  It  will  last  a  long  time. 
I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“  If  it  doesn’t,  there’s  always  a  bonanza  in  the  stockhold¬ 
ers’  pockets.” 

Faulkes  looked  at  Archer  appreciatively.  “  Well,”  he 
remarked,  “  I’ll  admit  manipulating  the  market  is  beyond 
me  —  it’s  out  of  my  line.  But  I  can  work  the  mining  end.” 

“  Yes,  Faulkes,  I  know  you  can.  And  pretty  soon  you’ll 
be  working  both  the  Archer  and  the  Fairfax  mines.” 

“  You  think  so  ?  ” 

“Sure.  I’m  dead  certain  I’ll  get  control  through — ”  he 
paused  — “  through  the  plans  I’ve  worked  out.  You  wait  — 
just  as  soon  as  something  happens  in  the  Golconda  mine,  I’ll 
see  that  something  happens  in  the  stock  exchange.” 

Faulkes  looked  at  him  curiously.  “  Some  accident  in  the 
mine  —  eh  ?  ” 
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“Yes,  some  —  er  —  some  accident.  And  as  soon  as  it 
happens  I’ll  take  advantage  of  it.  I’ll  flood  the  newspapers 
with  rumors.  I’ll  have  swarms  of  gum-shoe  men  warning 
people  to  sell.  Oh,  I’ll  knock  the  stock.  And  when  I  get 
control  I’ll  change  the  name  of  Fairfax’s  mines.  We’ll  re¬ 
organize  the  whole  bunch- — the  Washoe,  the  Golconda,  the 
Solid  Silver,  and  the  other  mines  lying  east  and  west  of  the 
lode.  We’ll  consolidate  them,  and  cut  up  the  stock  about 
ten  for  one ;  it’s  too  high-priced  now  for  the  ordinary 
suckers.  We’ll  make  it  a  capital  stock  of  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  —  say,  two  million  shares  at  about  ten  dollars  a  share, 
so  all  the  suckers  can  come  in  on  the  ground  floor.  And 
we’ll  call  it  Washoe  Consolidated 

Archer  leaned  back  and  gazed  at  Faulkes,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  his  dreams  of  power. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  calling  it  Archer  Consolidated?  ” 
demanded  Faulkes,  who  believed  that  in  matters  of  flattery 
one  couldn’t  make  it  too  thick. 

“  That’s  not  a  bad  idea,”  said  Archer,  modestly.  “  But 
Washoe’s  a  good  name.  I’ve  had  luck  with  it,  so  I’ll  stick 
to  it.  We’ll  call  it  Washoe  Con.  And  you’ll  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  whole  bunch  —  two  great  mines  and  ten  lesser 
ones  —  Superintendent  Faulkes,  of  Washoe  Consolidated.” 

“  Then  all  we  can  do  now,”  said  Faulkes,  “  is  to  wait  — 
wait  until  something  happens  in  the  Golconda.  Well,  we’ll 
wish  them  luck  — -  without  specifying  the  kind.” 

“Yes,”  snarled  Archer;  “the  kind  of  luck  I’ll  wish  them 
won’t  do  them  any  good.  Their  poison  gas  game  makes  me 
hot.  Together  with  that  fellow  Spicer  and  his  newspaper 
they’ve  tried  to  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town. 
But  I’ll  get  even  with  them  —  all  of  them,”  he  added,  with 
a  savage  oath. 

“  Yes,”  said  Faulkes,  regarding  his  employer  with  atten¬ 
tion,  “  I  think  you  will.  I  never  observed,  Mr.  Archer,  that 
you  were  of  a  forgiving  temperament.” 

“  Forgive?  ”  cried  Archer.  “  I  don’t  know  what  the  word 
means.  He  paused.  “  But  if  I  stay  round  here,”  he  went 
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on,  “  I’m  afraid  I  might  make  a  fool  of  myself,  I’m  so  mad. 
I  think  I’ll  take  the  Madam  and  Sylvia,  and  go  over  to  the 
Lake  for  a  week  or  so  —  perhaps  run  down  to  the  Bay.” 

“  I  hope  you’ll  have  a  good  time,”  said  Faulkes.  “  I  wish 
I  could  go,  but  I  must  stay  and  put  the  mine  straight  again. 
I’ve  got  the  compressed  air  blowers  running  night  and  day, 
so  when  you’re  back  we’ll  probably  have  the  Fairfax  smells 
out  of  the  mine.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Archer,  over  at  the  Lake 
you’ll  assume,  of  course,  that  the  gas  in  our  mine  was  only 
a  natural  pocket  ?  ” 

“  Sure !  ” 

“  You’ve  said  nothing  to  your  family  about  the  gas  coming 
from  the  Golconda?”  hazarded  Faulkes. 

“No,  indeed!  I  never  tell  my  women  folks  anything 
about  the  mine.  I  never  tell  anybody  anything  I  don’t  have 
to.” 


Archer  paused  for  a  moment  in  thought.  Then  he  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed:  “About  that  winding  drift,  Faulkes  —  pull 
out  the  timbers,  and  let  it  cave  in.” 

“  It’s  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  pull  the  timbers,”  replied 
Faulkes.  “  They’ll  settle,  and  the  drift  will  cave  in  by 
itself.” 

“Never  mind,”  persisted  Archer,  “pull  the  timbers  any¬ 
way.” 

“  But  the  labor  of  pulling  them  will  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  the  timbers,”  protested  Faulkes,  in  surprise. 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Archer,  obstinately ;  “  I  want  those 
timbers  pulled.  You’ll  see  to  it,  Faulkes?” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  won’t  forget?” 

“  No,  I’ll  see  to  it.  I  won’t  forget.” 

“  That’s  right,”  returned  Archer.  “  Well,  I  must  be 
going.” 
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On  his  homeward  way,  Archer  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  take  Faulkes  more  fully  into  his  confidence 
concerning  his  plan  to  smash  Golconda.  He  wavered.  At 
last  he  muttered :  “  Better  not  tell  him,  or  anybody  else. 
It’s  a  serious  job.  It  might  mean  lynching.  I’ll  do  it  alone. 
Faulkes  seemed  surprised  at  my  insisting  on  pulling  those 
timbers.  But  I  had  to  put  it  to  him  strong.  Now  he  won’t 
forget.” 

Faulkes  did  not  forget.  But  he  delayed. 


XI 

A  Mountain  Ride,  with  Trouble  at  the 
Trail's  End 

From  the  Silver  City  in  the  mountains,  from  the  Bay  City 
on  the  ocean,  “  society  ”  people  met  at  a  summer  resort 
on  the  boundary  between  the  Silver  State  and  the  Golden 
State.  This  was  Lake  Esmeralda.  In  the  lofty  basins  of 
the  Sierras  are  many  mountain  lakes.  Of  these,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  is  Lake  Esmeralda,  which  is  some  thirty 
to  fifty  miles  across.  Lying  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano,  it  has  in  places  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  is 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  above  ocean  level.  The  crater-cup 
which  holds  the  lake  lies  itself  in  a  great  basin,  rimmed  by 
soaring,  snow-capped  peaks.  The  flanks  of  these  great 
mountains  are  covered  with  tall  pines,  which  march  like 
countless  legions  down  the  slopes  to  the  very  water’s  edge. 
Around  the  lake  shore  are  islet-dotted  bays,  closely  land- 
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locked ;  they  were  born  in  the  struggle  between  lake  and 
land,  when  Nature  thrust  out  into  the  lake  long  tongues  of 
land,  now  heavily  pine-clad.  In  places  along  the  shore  vast 
masses  of  granite  hang  over  the  water’s  edge,  seeming  about 
to  fall  into  the  lake.  In  some  of  these  granite  piles,  eaten 
in  past  aeons  with  volcanic  fires,  later  eroded  by  water, 
wind,  and  ice,  are  vast  and  echoing  caverns. 

The  rim  of  this  ancient  crater  is  the  igneous  rock  forced 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  world  —  the  base  on  which  rests 
the  frail  crust  on  which  we  poor  humans  crawl,  while  the 
mighty  central  fires  roar  below.  At  times  this  thin  crust 
grows  agitated,  and  shudders,  as  the  cosmic  forces  within 
boil  and  bubble.  Then  the  earth  rocks  from  the  ocean  shore 
to  the  soaring  mountain  tops.  Then  the  hearts  of  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  Bay  City  flutter  with  an  icy  feeling  of  fear.  For 
a  time  they  cease  their  labors  and  their  pleasures  —  cease 
loving,  and  fighting,  and  drinking,  and  gaming  —  stand  still, 
and  gaze  in  terror  up  to  the  calm  sky,  which  seems  unruffled 
at  the  commotion  on  the  little  planet.  Some  pray ;  some 
curse;  some  are  silent.  But  soon  all  forget,  and  go  back 
to  their  game  again. 

Surely  no  place  was  ever  better  fitted  as  a  pleasaunce  for 
the  rich  than  Lake  Esmeralda.  Its  crystalline  depths  swarm 
with  fish.  From  a  boat  one  may  gaze  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  waters,  and  see  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom,  many 
fathoms  below.  Under  the  boat’s  keel,  and  far  down,  the 
lithe  fishes  flash  through  the  water.  One  may  fish  there 
with  rod  and  reel,  or  troll  over  the  boat’s  stern  and  let  the 
fish  hook  themselves.  In  the  silver  rivers  which  run  into 
and  out  of  the  great  lake  and  its  lesser  sisters,  the  rigid 
Waltonian  —  he  who  scorns  bait  and  despises  trolling  —  may 
angle  with  the  fly.  In  the  gorges  and  ravines  running  down 
to  the  lake  there  is  the  finest  of  quail  and  grouse-shooting. 

This  vast  sheet  of  water  is  so  crystalline  that  to  one  in 
a  boat  on  its  surface  looking  up  is  like  looking  down ;  one 
glances  up  through  the  air  and  down  through  the  water ;  up 
at  the  birds  flying  through  the  air,  down  at  the  fishes  darting 
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through  the  water ;  up  at  the  sunlight  flashing  on  the  clouds, 
down  at  the  sunlight  streaming  on  the  pebbly  bottom.  When 
poised  in  a  boat  between  these  two  strata  —  water,  air,  the 
upper  invisible,  the  other  transparent  —  one  feels  as  if 
gliding  in  an  air-plane. 

The  Silver  City  pilgrims  thought  more  of  the  pleasures 
of  “  mixing  ”  than  of  the  magnificent  mountains ;  more  of 
the  dancing  and  gaming  than  of  the  beautiful  lake  scenery. 
If  they  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  gigantic  up-thrust  which 
had  placed  this  crater-lake  in  the  soaring  mountain-range  — 
of  the  vast  masses  of  igneous  rock  up-heaved  from  the 
earth’s  molten  zone  —  it  was  merely  to  wonder  why,  when 
geologists  know  so  much,  the  ore-bearing  veins  of  the  Mother 
Lode  at  Silver  City  were  so  difficult  to  find.  But  they  did 
not  hazard  much  on  geologists’  judgment.  In  looking 
through  masses  of  mountain  granite  to  find  gold  or  silver 
veins,  they  were  wont  to  say :  “  Give  me  the  old  miner’s 
judgment  every  time.”  In  which  they  were  not  always 
wrong. 

Among  the  various  resorts  around  the  lake,  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  was  Esmeralda  House,  favored  of  the 
Archer  clan.  In  those  days  the  rich  were  more  gregarious 
than  in  our  epoch  —  they  liked  hotels.  Their  forebears,  the 
pioneers  who  carved  the  Western  Reserve  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  after  the  American  Revolution,  were  non-gregarious. 
Often  in  those  early  days  a  pioneer  would  pull  up  stakes 
and  leave  in  disgust,  because  another  pioneer  had  settled  a 
couple  of  miles  away  —  thus  “  crowding  him.”  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  these  pioneers,  lonesome  from  the  life  of 
the  great  prairies,  herded  together  in  vast  caravansaries  at 
Saratoga,  Naragansett,  Cape  May;  at  home,  these  same 
people  delighted  in  the  neighborhood  and  community  ideas 
—  city  houses  with  lawns  running  down  to  the  street,  with 
no  hedges  or  fences  between  them  and  their  neighbors,  with 
no  walls  shutting  them  off  from  the  man  in  the  street.  Their 
grandsons  and  daughters  have  changed  again — -they  jeal¬ 
ously  bar  their  city  houses  and  gardens  from  the  outer 
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world,  and  from  their  neighbors ;  high  walls  shut  them  off 
from  the  street,  as  has  been  the  European  fashion  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  very  rich  to-day  erect  their  stately  country- 
houses  in  the  midst  of  vast  estates,  their  many  acres  patrolled 
by  custodians  to  exclude  intruders.  Thus  American  customs 
swing  back  and  forth,  pendulum-wise ;  the  very  rich  of 
to-day  have  exactly  the  same  exclusive  feeling  concerning 
their  homes  as  their  pioneer  forebears  had. 

To-day  on  Lake  Esmeralda  there  are  many  beautiful 
private  places  belonging  to  wealthy  families.  Not  so  in  the 
period  when  Archer  thrived  —  then  it  was  the  fashion  for 
the  rich  to  foregather  in  great  hotels.  Archer  had  “  staked  ” 
a  henchman  with  the  money  to  build  and  equip  this,  the 
largest  hotel  on  Lake  Esmeralda  —  thoughtfully  securing 
the  debt  by  mortgage.  The  briefness  of  the  season  made 
the  venture  unprofitable  for  the  unfortunate  landlord.  He 
was  already  slowly  but  surely  eaten  up  by  overhead  charges. 
Archer  had  the  comfortable  feeling  of  owning  the  hotel 
without  any  overhead ;  without  any  landlord’s  trials ;  with¬ 
out  having  to  heed  the  kicks  of  disgruntled  guests ;  and  with 
the  agreeable  spectacle  of  his  luckless  henchman  acting  as 
an  unpaid  manager. 

So  Archer  greatly  enjoyed  his  sojourns  at  Esmeralda 
House.  It  was  to  him  as  a  great  Pocantico  or  Arden  is 
to-day  to  a  modern  multi-millionaire.  There  he  met  his 
friends  —  and  perhaps  some  who  were  not;  there  his  steam 
yacht  lay  at  the  pier ;  his  horses  occupied  the  best  box-stalls 
in  the  stables ;  thither  he  brought  his  family,  and  gossip  said 
he  even  brought  a  lady  who  had  no  legal  title  to  his  affec¬ 
tions.  There  he  played  poker  with  his  cronies.  And  there 
—  being  between  two  states,  and  not  exactly  subject  to  the 
laws  of  either  —  a  roulette  game  ran  at  night,  to  which  only 
the  initiated  were  bidden. 

The  great  American  game  is  a  pure  democracy.  Any 
man  with  money  may  play  with  any  other  man.  At  Esmer¬ 
alda  House,  there  was  a  particular  poker  party,  usually 
dubbed  the  “  millionaires’  game ;  ”  but  others  were  admitted 
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when  the  number  of  players  happened  to  be  short.  There 
it  befell  one  night  that  jolly  Harry  Barry  happened  in  at  the 
card-room.  The  millionaires  that  night  were  one  short  of 
the  number  needed  to  make  a  comfortable  poker  party. 
They  invited  Barry  to  “  sit  in.”  The  genial  Irishman  at 
once  complied  —  it  was  not  his  nature  to  say  no.  Across 
the  table  there  was  pushed  to  him  a  stack  of  blue  chips,  which 
a  glance  showed  him  totalled  five  thousand  dollars.  Barry's 
hair  slowly  rose  upon  his  head  —  he  had  thought  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  were  playing  ten  cents  ante;  he  had  supposed  that 
men  who  robbed  on  change  to  the  tune  of  millions  wholesale 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  the  petty  retail  robbery  of  the 
poker  table.  But  he  did  not  know  them. 

Yet  Harry  Barry  did  not  flinch.  The  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Barrys  rose  within  him.  Long  lines  of  dicing,  drink¬ 
ing,  duelling  Barrys  seemed  to  look  at  him  reproachfully; 
these  periwigged  phantoms  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mere 
thought  of  a  Barry  fearing  any  match  with  any  man,  mil¬ 
lionaire  or  other. 

An  interrogative  pause  from  the  circle  warned  him  that 
something  was  expected.  One  player  remarked  that  if  Barry 
“  did  not  have  the  greenbacks  in  his  jeans  ”  a  check  payable 
to  cash  or  an  I.  O.  U.  would  do.  Barry  did  not  hesitate — - 
with  a  magnificent  air  he  scribbled  an  I.  O.  U.  for  five  thous¬ 
and,  and  tossed  it  into  the  pile.  Afterwards,  in  the  intimacy 
of  the  Owl  Club,  Barry  confessed  to  a  knot  of  Bohemian 
cronies  that  he  was  dazed  at  his  own  nerve. 

The  game  went  on.  In  a  short  time  Barry  had  been  set 
back  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Never  in  his  life,  he 
confessed  to  the  Owls,  had  he  possessed  the  half  of  that. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on.  “  Forward,  brave 
heart !  ”  whispered  the  ghostly  Barrys  of  the  elder  time. 
And  Harry  Barry  plunged  forward. 

“  Those  millionaires  could  not  have  told  by  my  language 
or  manners  that  I  was  a  pauper,  and  worse,”  he  subsequently 
said,  in  Tabarin’s  studio.  “  I  flatter  myself  that  the  grand 
manner  of  the  old-time  Barrys  was  with  me  still.  I  thought 
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of  Desmond  Barry,  who  ruined  himself  in  the  Merry  Mon¬ 
arch’s  time,  proffered  his  snuff-box  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  rose  without  a  penny,  and  went  smilingly  forth  into  the 
garden  to  blow  out  his  brains.  But  the  language  and  man¬ 
ners  of  my  millionaire  friends  when  they  were  losers  were 
atrocious.”  In  proof  of  this  Barry  related  anecdotes  which 
became  classic.  One  was  the  celebrated  story  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  the  “  kitty.”  It  ran  in  this  wise. 

After  Barry  had  “  sat  in,”  there  entered  Millionaire 
Miles.  He  was  greeted  by  his  fellow  millionaires  with  an 
absent-minded  “  Hallo,  William,”  and,  grumpily  grunting  a 
greeting,  sat  down  to  look  on.  As  the  others  invariably  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “  William,”  it  happened  that  Barry  absent' 
mindedly  let  slip  the  familiar  name,  although  they  were  mere 
acquaintances.  Millionaire  Miles,  a  fat  and  gouty  man,  was 
not  in  a  good  humor ;  wheezing  with  indignation,  he  stiffly 
said  to  Barry :  “  Sir,  to  my  friends  I  am  known  as  ‘  William ;  ’ 
to  others  I  am  ‘  Mr.  Miles.’  ” 

In  his  grandest  manner,  Barry  replied :  “  It  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mister  Miles.” 

At  poker  games  the  “  kitty  ” —  which  comes  out  of  every¬ 
body,  winner  or  loser  —  pays  for  drinks  and  cigars.  The 
losers  try  to  even  up  by  pocketing  high-priced  cigars.  Mil¬ 
lionaires  are  particularly  prone  to  this  economy ;  thus,  at 
the  close  of  a  session,  a  non-smoking  millionaire  who  is  loser 
will  have  his  pockets  full  of  choice  Havanas  —  his  sole 
souvenir  of  vanished  dollars.  One  of  these  gloomy  men  — 
who  never  drank  while  playing  poker  —  determined  to  be 
hospitable  at  the  expense  of  the  “  kitty.”  As  cigars  were 
passed,  he  said  to  Miles : 

“Take  something,  William?” 

“  Don’t  care  if  I  do,”  replied  Miles.  “  Boy,  bring  me  a 
whiskey  sour.” 

Another  loser,  as  the  Havanas  were  passed,  said : 

“  Have  a  cigar,  William  ?  ” 

“  Thanks,  yes,”  assented  Miles,  reaching  for  the  box. 

“  Stop,  Mister  Miles,”  interrupted  Barry,  dramatically ; 
“  you  are  not  in  this  game,  Mister  Miles.  The  kitty  belongs 
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to  the  players,  and  not  to  outsiders.  I  object  to  Mister 
Miles  partaking  of  refreshments  at  my  expense.” 

The  other  millionaires  stared.  One  protested :  “  It’s  a 
trifle,”  he  said  — nothing  but  a  drink  and  a  cigar.” 

“  That  it  is  a  trifle  is  nothing  to  me,”  said  Barry,  firmly. 
“  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Mister  Miles.  I  am  merely  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mister  Miles.  My  money  is  in  the  kitty,  and 
he  shall  not  drink  at  my  expense.  If  any  one  here  wants 
to  give  a  drink  or  a  cigar  to  Mister  Miles,  let  him  pay  for  it 
out  of  his  own  pocket  —  he  shall  not  pay  for  it  out  of  mine.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  Barry  was  right,  under 
the  rules  of  the  table ;  so  Millionaire  Miles  bade  fair  to  go 
smokeless  and  drinkless.  However,  a  generous  millionaire, 
pitying  his  fellow-magnate,  took  what  is  called  a  “  sweater  ” 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  Miles ;  that 
gentleman  bit  the  end  off  fiercely,  lighted  it,  and  glared  de¬ 
fiance  at  Barry. 

The  game  went  on.  At  last  a  careful  watch  on  his  chips 
showed  Barry  that  he  had  retrieved  his  losses,  and  now  was 
winner  about  five  hundred  dollars.  He  “  cashed  in,”  rose, 
and  in  his  grandest  manner  bade  the  party  farewell. 

“  I  think  I  rather  had  them,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  in  telling 
his  tale.  “  For  the  money  I  did  not  so  much  care  as  for  the 
effective  exit.  I  certainly  put  it  over  on  Mister  Miles.” 

Archer  was  one  of  this  poker  party,  and  looked  with 
disapproval  on  the  snubbing  of  a  fellow  millionaire  by  a 
mere  Bohemian.  However,  Archer  believed  in  following 
the  rules  of  the  game,  so  he  was  silent.  As  a  poker-player, 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  Barry  was  within  his  rights. 

Archer  sometimes  secretly  wished  that  he  were  the  hotel- 
keeper,  so  that  he  could  exclude  guests  whom  he  did  not  like. 
For  example,  he  observed  with  disapproval  the  presence  at 
the  hotel  of  Harry  Sterling.  That  the  superintendent  of  the 
Golconda  should  be  under  the  roof  of  Esmeralda  House 
was  not  agreeable  to  Archer,  but  there  was  really  no  reason 
against  it,  he  was  forced  to  admit.  He  comforted  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  rival  Fairfax,  the  head  of  the 
Golconda  crowd,  would  never  show  his  nose  there. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  entered  Sterling’s  head 
that  he  should  not  utilize  the  Esmeralda  Hotel  because  it 
was  an  Archer  stronghold.  His  money  was  as  good  as 
another’s  —  it  made  no  difference  to  him  that  the  Archer 
partisans  favored  the  Esmeralda.  It  was  not  very  distant 
from  Silver  City  —  he  could  easily  run  down  there  for  a 
day  or  two  —  there  were  many  jolly  fellows  there  whom  he 
liked  to  meet  —  there  were  many  other  pleasant  people  — 
there  was  Sylvia  Archer,  for  example  —  a  nice  girl  —  really, 
a  very  nice  girl.  Besides,  he  had  no  personal  quarrel  with 
Archer.  True,  his  chief,  Fairfax,  and  Archer,  were  bitter 
enemies  in  business.  But  that  was  another  matter.  So 
Sterling  went  frequently  to  Esmeralda  House,  when  he 
could  spare  the  time.  He  joined  in  the  rides,  the  drives, 
the  yachting  trips  on  the  lake,  the  dances,  the  games,  with 
all  the  zest  of  youth. 


A  merry  equestrian  party  of  Esmeralda  guests  rode  over 
the  trail  that  wound  its  way  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  circling  Lake  Esmeralda.  The  horses  were  mountain 
steeds  —  not  especially  pretty  to  look  at,  but  with  good  lungs, 
used  to  the  rarefied  air  at  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  “  roads  ”  were  soft  with  the  thick  yellow  dust  of 
the  auriferous  mountains,  over  which  the  horses’  hoofs 
padded  noiselessly ;  at  times  the  party  left  the  roads  for  the 
trails  which  made  short  cuts  between  the  tall  pines  over 
“  hog-backs  ”  and  “  saddles  ”  to  points  where  the  stage  road 
was  reached  again.  The  mountains  were  spurs  of  the  range 
which  towers  like  a  great  wall  of  metamorphic  rock  between 
the  Gold  State  and  the  Silver  State.  The  riders  could  look 
down  on  one  hand,  through  the  hazy  air,  to  the  fertile  plains 
and  winding  rivers  of  the  Seaboard  State;  looking  up  on 
the  other,  through  the  thin  mountain  air,  to  the  sharply  de¬ 
fined  snow-peaks,  the  lofty  plateaus,  the  silent  deserts  of  the 
Inland  State. 
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As  they  climbed  over  the  divide,  and  defiled  down  the 
grade,  they  came  to  where  a  ribbon  of  river  wound  its  way 
from  the  great  lake  to  a  lesser  one.  Here  they  paused  to 
rest  their  horses  —  and  perhaps  themselves.  On  a  flat  rock, 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool  overhung  with  alders  and  willows, 
was  seated  a  Lone  Fisherman.  He  looked  up  with  a  friendly 
twinkle,  but  remained  silent.  Yet  this  was  merely  his 
mountain  taciturnity,  for  to  Sterling’s  greeting  he  replied: 

“  Howdy.  Air  you  folks  from  Silver  City  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  some  of  us,”  replied  Sterling.  “  And  some  of  us 
from  the  Bay.” 

“  So  ?  ”  said  the  Fisherman.  “  I  ben  to  the  Bay  myself.” 

“  Like  it  there  ?  ”  asked  Sterling. 

“  Wall,  no,”  replied  the  Fisherman,  after  a  reflective  pause. 
“  Too  crowded  for  me.  Too  noisy.  Then  I’m  skittish  on 
them  streets.  Some  of  ’em  Fm  too  skairt  to  cross.” 

“  Oh,  those  are  not  crowded  streets,”  said  Sterling.  “  If 
you  want  to  see  crowded  streets  you’d  have  to  go  to  Lon¬ 
don.”  And  he  told  the  Lone  Fisherman  of  the  vast  volume 
of  humanity,  horses,  and  vehicles  that  pours  along  the  Strand, 
along  Piccadilly ;  of  the  crowded  corners  like  Oxford  Street 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road;  of  the  Marble  Arch  and  Hyde 
Park  Corner ;  of  the  Strand  near  Charing  Cross,  where 
London’s  police  all  day  long  alternately  dam  up  and  open  the 
streams  one  after  another,  in  order  to  prevent  a  hopeless 
block — “just  like  a  log-jam  in  a  river,”  Sterling  added, 
explanatorily. 

The  Lone  Fisherman  listened  politely,  but  with  languid 
interest.  Evidently  he  did  not  believe  Sterling.  So,  to  save 
the  party’s  credit,  Jack  Cockerill  took  up  the  conversation, 
and  narrated  some  utterly  incredible  fish  stories,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  even  if  they  had  been  true.  To 
these  the  Fisherman  listened  with  keen  interest  and  apparent 
belief.  But  it  may  have  been  only  piscatorial  politeness,  for 
he  capped  them  with  other  fish  stories,  to  which  the  party 
in  turn  were  obliged  to  lend  belief. 

As  the  men  of  the  party  tightened  up  girths  and  cinches, 
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preparing  to  start  on  their  homeward  way,  Jack  Cockerill 
propounded  his  stock  question,  one  that  he  always  delighted 
to  put  to  a  simple  stranger.  Napoleon  had  an  invariable  one 
to  ladies :  “  How  many  children  have  you?  ”  Li  Hung  Chang 
always  asked  Occidental  statesmen,  “  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 
Jack  Cockerill  always  intended  his  question  as  a  humorous 
one  merely,  and  such  it  usually  proved,  for  it  was  innocent 
enough  — -  it  was  merely :  “  Are  you  married  ?  ”  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  party,  however,  the  Lone  Fisherman  seemed 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  hesitated. 

“Is  it  possible  he  doesn’t  know?”  said  Jack,  in  a  stage 
whisper.  The  Fisherman  didn’t,  for  after  some  reflection 
he  said,  slowly: 

“  Ye  see,  I’m  a  squaw-man.” 

“  But,”  explained  Daisy  Brassey,  “  he  asked  if  you  were 
married  ?  ” 

Again  the  Lone  Fisherman  seemed  sunk  in  thought.  At 
last  he  said : 

“  Wall,  kinder.  Ye  see,  I  got  a  Injun  wife.” 

At  this  moment  there  appeared,  coming  to  join  him,  the 
lady  in  question.  She  was  stout,  elderly,  frowzy.  She  bore 
a  basket  containing  worms  for  bait,  which  she  was  sorting 
as  she  walked.  Some  of  the  choicer  specimens  she  had 
absent-mindedly  put  in  the  place  sometimes  used  by  her 
civilized  sisters  for  coins,  car-tickets,  and  hair-pins.  The 
effect  was  peculiar  and  unpleasant.  It  had  the  result  of 
accelerating  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  who  evidently  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  Indian  bride’s  conventions  and  her  customs. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  party  had  left  the  Fisherman  and  his 
Indian  consort  far  behind. 


The  grouping  of  an  equestrian  party  is  often  decided  by 
the  speed  of  the  horses.  This  is  sometimes  more  evident 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  a  mountain  ride,  when 
the  more  or  less  wearied  animals  take  their  places  according 
to  their  speed. 
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Sterling  had  made  various  attempts  to  ride  beside  Sylvia 
Archer,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  eluded  him.  He  grew 
perplexed.  Ever  since  he  had  met  her  she  had  greatly 
attracted  him,  and  he  had  frankly  shown  it.  While  he  could 
not  say  that  she  had  shown  any  special  interest  in  him,  she 
certainly  had  not  at  first  betrayed  any  dislike  for  him.  In 
fact,  he  thought  that  she  was  not  displeased  when  he  mani¬ 
fested  his  liking  for  her  society.  But  all  this,  he  thought 
vaguely,  seemed  to  be  in  the  past.  Of  late,  when  they  had 
met,  she  seemed  to  treat  him  politely,  but  coldly.  He  won¬ 
dered  what  had  happened.  He  did  not  consider  the  strug¬ 
gles  between  her  father  and  Fairfax  could  affect  her  —  that 
sort  of  thing  was  so  common  between  rival  mines  along  the 
lode  that  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  it.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  anything  he  could  personally  have  done  to 
offend  her,  for  they  met  only  infrequently  and  formally. 
That  a  young  lady  in  whom  he  was  deeply  interested,  but 
who  was  a  new  acquaintance,  should  at  first  treat  him  cor¬ 
dially,  and  then  suddenly  show  a  disposition  to  avoid  him, 
surprised  and  grieved  him.  Being  a  frank  young  man  he 
determined  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  the  reason  for  her  cool¬ 
ness. 

Fortune  favored  him.  As  the  party  defiled  into  a  nar¬ 
row  trail,  winding  along  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  Sylvia’s  horse, 
not  relishing  the  proximity  of  the  precipice,  scrambled 
abruptly  up  the  bank  to  the  right,  the  hanging  branches  nearly 
scraping  her  out  of  her  saddle.  Sterling  spurred  his  horse 
also  up  the  bank,  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  got  her  horse 
back  safely  to  the  trail.  These  few  minutes  left  them  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  long  saddle-band.  Sterling  then  found 
himself,  for  the  first  moment  during  the  ride,  alone  with  her. 

“  It  has  been  a  delightful  ride,  has  it  not,  Miss  Archer  ?  ” 
he  began. 

“Yes,”  assented  Sylvia,  briefly. 

“  The  mountain  air  is  as  exhilarating  as  wine,”  he  went  on. 
“  I  don’t  understand  why  so  many  people  from  the  Bay 
should  complain  of  fatigue  in  this  high  altitude.  Do  you  ?  ” 
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“  I  suppose  they  are  so  used  to  the  heavy  ocean  air  that 
they  find  it  difficult  up  here  to  fill  their  lungs,”  she  replied, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

This  truism  was  slightly  discouraging  to  Sterling.  He 
had  hoped  to  change  the  conversation  from  altitudes  to  in¬ 
dividual  likings,  thence  to  personal  preferences,  thence  to 
persons.  This  opening  failing,  he  reverted  to  the  recent 
incident  with  her  horse.  He  told  her  tales  of  his  experiences 
as  mining  engineer  and  superintendent  in  Mexico,  where  all 
transportation  was  done  on  horse  or  mule,  or  donkey-back ; 
where  the  mules  and  donkeys  rarely  experienced  fright  in 
climbing  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Mexican  mountains.  Warm¬ 
ing  up  with  his  theme  — -  for  Sterling  liked  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans  —  he  told  her  tales  of  the  devotion  of  some  of 
his  humble  peons  to  him  personally,  and  of  their  loyalty  to 
their  “  wives,”  as  he  discreetly  called  them,  for  he  suppressed 
the  fact  that  few  of  them  were  married,  for  lack  of  money 
to  pay  the  fees.  With  equal  discretion,  he  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  marital  loyalty  of  the  humble  people  was  only 
equalled  by  the  marital  infidelity  of  the  upper-class  Mexican 
men.  In  short,  Sterling  made  himself  as  agreeable  and 
interesting  as  possible,  which  was  quite  within  his  powers. 
“Since  she  will  not  talk  about  herself  —  or  —  or  —  about 
us,”  he  thought,  “  I  will  talk  about  the  things  that  interest 
me.  Perhaps  they  may  interest  her.” 

They  did.  Sylvia  involuntarily  thawed,  and  found  her¬ 
self  soon  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  with  Sterling 
—  but  an  impersonal  one. 

The  trail  they  were  following  reached  the  summit  of  a 
ridge,  and  they  checked  their  horses  to  gaze  on  the  wonderful 
scene  unrolled  before  them.  The  great  expanse  of  Lake 
Esmeralda  extended  for  miles.  It  looked  like  a  vast  steel 
mirror.  The  day  was  declining,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
lofty  Sierra  peaks  were  projected  from  the  shores  out  into 
the  lake.  The  snow-peaks  were  slowly  changing  in  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  from  white  to  crimson,  from  crimson  to  pink,  from 
pink  to  amethyst ;  later,  they  would  change  from  amethyst  to 
violet,  from  violet  to  purple,  from  purple  to  black,  as  dark- 
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ness  followed  dusk.  Then  the  great  steel  mirror  slowly 
changed,  as  the  evening  breeze  came  with  the  sinking  of  the 
sun  behind  the  peaks ;  its  steely  sheet  was  broken  into 
myriads  of  ripples ;  they  felt  the  chill  of  the  mountain  night 
approaching.  Instinctively  they  started  their  horses  down 
the  trail. 

But  the  conversation  still  remained  scenic  and  impersonal. 

“  Is  it  not  remarkable,”  said  Sterling,  “  how  poetic  are  the 
names  given  to  natural  objects  by  the  Latin  races.  Take 
the  Spanish  name  of  this  lake  — ‘  Esmeralda,’  ‘  Emerald,’ 
for  example.  Then,  too,  the  Mexicans  always  distinguish 
between  the  various  visible  mountain  ranges,  like  those  we 
are  looking  at.  Our  name  ‘  Sierra  Nevada  ’  is  borrowed 
from  them.” 

“  What  does  it  mean,  exactly?” 

“  It  means  *  snow-clad,’  ”  replied  Sterling ;  “  it  is  one  of 
the  three  groups  into  which  they  divide  all  mountains.” 

“  And  what  are  the  others  ?”  asked  Sylvia. 

“  The  nearest  is  always  called  *  Sierra  Morena,’  or  the 
Brown  Range  —  like  those  dun-colored  mountains  you  see 
just  across  the  lake.” 

“Then  the  next,  I  suppose,  is  the  Snow  Range?” 

“Yes  —  sometimes  they  call  it  *  Sierra  Nevada,’  the  Snow- 
Clad  ;  sometimes  ‘  Sierra  Blanca,’  the  White  Range.” 

“And  the  third?” 

“  The  third  is  the  ‘  Sierra  Azul,’  the  Blue  Range,  where 
the  most  distant  mountains  meet  with  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Look!  Do  you  see  the  dim  peaks  of  those  distant  moun¬ 
tains  across  the  great  valley  ?  —  they  are  more  than  seventy 
miles  away.  They  are  what  the  Mexicans  would  call  the 
‘  Sierra  Azul.’  ” 

Again  they  paused,  and  gazed  at  the  vast  panorama  — 
the  great  sheet  of  water  changing  every  moment;  green 
mountains  covered  with  mighty  forests;  brown  mountains 
beyond  the  forest-clad  group,  bare  and  bald  above  the  timber- 
line  ;  soaring  peaks  beyond  them,  with  conical  snow-caps ; 
and  far  across  the  great  river-seamed  and  fertile  valley,  the 
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Blue  Range,  melting  into  the  blue  sky.  Both  were  silent  for 
a  brief  time.  The  silence  was  broken  by  Sylvia,  who  sud¬ 
denly  exclaimed : 

“  Our  party  is  out  of  sight.  We  have  lost  them.” 

“  No,”  dissented  Sterling,  “  they  have  lost  us.  We  are  not 
lost  —  they  are.” 

Sylvia  merely  urged  on  her  horse. 

“  Don’t  you  remember  the  old  story  about  the  Indian  who 
was  told  that  he  was  lost  because  he  couldn’t  find  his  wig¬ 
wam?  ‘No,’  he  replied  with  dignity,  ‘Injun  not  lost  — 
Injun  here.  Wigwam  lost.’  ” 

At  this  ancient  anecdote  Sylvia  refused  to  smile.  Her 
mood  was  obstinately  unconversational.  Sterling  was  in 
despair.  He  had  tried  scenery,  Mexic  lore,  stories,  jests  — 
she  accorded  him  seemingly  but  scant  attention.  Was  she 
bored?  Or  was  she  deliberately  unfriendly?  It  seemed  the 
latter. 

They  were  gaining  upon  the  saddle-band,  and  in  not 
many  minutes  the  ride  would  be  ended.  A  mile  or  two 
away  he  could  see  the  red  chimneys  of  the  hotel  rising 
through  the  green  pines.  Sterling  grew  desperate  —  he  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Miss  Archer,”  he  began,  “  is  it  possible  I  have  offended 
you?  And  if  I  have,  won’t  you  at  least  tell  me  what  I  have 
done?” 

Sylvia  turned,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly.  After  a  pause, 
she  said,  slowly : 

“  I  believe  in  frankness,  Mr.  Sterling.  Is  it  possible  you 
do  not  know  why  I  do  not  treat  you  so  cordially  as  I  did  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  honor,  I  do  not  know.” 

Sylvia  again  regarded  him  fixedly,  and  her  face  clouded, 

“  Upon  your  honor,”  she  repeated,  slowly.  “  Let  me  ask 
you,  Mr.  Sterling  —  do  you  remember  the  visit,  not  long 
ago,  of  the  Doncaster  party  to  Silver  City?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Sterling,  with  some  misgivings. 

“  Do  you  remember  anything  notable  occurring  at  that 
time?  ” 
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Again  Sterling  hesitated.  “No,”  he  said,  “nothing 
especially  notable.  It  was  the  routine  visit  of  distinguished 
tourists.” 

“  My  father  and  mother  went  down  into  the  mine  with  the 
party.  I  accompanied  them.  Did  you  see  me,  Mr. 
Sterling  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Sterling,  promptly;  “  I  did  not.” 

“  But  I  saw  you,”  she  said.  “  I  saw  you,  dressed  as  a 
miner,  working  with  a  pick,  down  in  a  drift  of  my  father’s 
mine.” 

Sterling  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

“  Why  were  you  there  ?  ”  she  demanded,  excitedly. 

Sterling  was  silent. 

Sylvia  grew  more  agitated.  “  I  had  hoped,”  she  said, 
“  that  you  could  explain.” 

Sterling  looked  toward  the  darkening  mountains,  and  set 
his  teeth  firmly,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

“  Have  you  nothing  —  nothing  —  to  say  ?  ”  she  demanded, 
almost  pleadingly. 

Sterling’s  heart  grew  sick  within  him.  What  could  he 
say  ?  He  could  not  tell  this  girl  —  whom  now  he  knew  that 
he  passionately  loved,  just  as  he  was  about  to  lose  her  — 
he  could  not  tell  her  that  her  father  was  a  scoundrel.  He 
could  not  tell  her  that  he  had  been  in  her  father’s  mine,  dis¬ 
guised,  to  find  out  where  her  father  was  about  to  invade 
with  armed  thugs  his  employer’s  mine.  He  could  not  utter 
a  word  —  he  bit  his  lips  in  silence. 

Sylvia  looked  at  him,  and  waited  for  a  word,  but  no  word 
came.  The  look  of  pleading,  of  hope,  faded  from  her  face 
to  an  expression  of  hopelessness,  of  despair.  As  his  silence 
continued,  her  mood  changed  to  anger,  to  contempt. 

“  Since  you  have  no  defense  to  make,  the  only  explanation 
of  your  presence  in  my  father’s  mine  is  that  you  were  a 
spy !  ”  she  exclaimed,  hotly. 

Sterling  looked  at  her  with  haggard  eyes  as  of  a  soldier 
grievously  wounded. 

“  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Archer,”  he  said,  simply,  “  but  I  have 
nothing  to  say.” 
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They  were  nearing  the  hotel.  The  others  were  dismount¬ 
ing  with  the  joyous  chatter  of  a  party  of  merrymakers  at 
the  end  of  a  pleasant  day.  Sterling  offered  to  assist  Sylvia 
in  dismounting.  She  ignored  his  proffered  hand. 

“  Good-night,  Miss  Archer,”  he  ventured. 

“  Good-bye,  Mr.  Sterling.” 


XII 

Mrs.  Brassey  Mobilizes  Her  Amazons,  and 
Routs  the  Enemy 

When  the  sun  rose  over  the  lake  the  morning  after  the 
riding  party  —  the  morning  after  Sylvia  had  called 
him  a  spy  —  Sterling  looked  on  it  with  different  eyes.  The 
day  before,  its  brilliant  rays  flashing  on  the  steely  lake  filled 
him  with  pleasure  and  admiration ;  this  morning  it  seemed 
to  him  an  unpleasant  ball  of  fire  careering  over  a  sheet  of 
incandescent  brass.  He  remembered  that,  only  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  looked  upon  the  groups  of  guests  as  pleasant 
people;  to-day  they  seemed  to  him  trivial  idlers  engaged  in 
vacuous  conversations.  He  merely  lifted  his  hat  to  Mrs. 
Brassey,  when  that  lively  lady  cordially  greeted  him  in  the 
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midst  of  her  conversation  with  Frank  Bangs.  Sterling  went 
to  an  unoccupied  corner  of  the  veranda,  sat  down,  smoked 
glumly,  and  stared  at  the  impassive  mountains. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  Sterling,  this  morning?  ”  queried 
Bangs.  “  He  looks  as  if  he’d  had  bad  news  from  Golconda.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it’s  that,”  replied  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  Daisy 
tells  me  he  rode  yesterday  for  quite  a  long  while  with  Sylvia 
Archer,  and  they  parted  so  politely  that  she  thinks  they  must 
have  had  a  row.” 

“  Natural  enough,”  commented  Bangs,  philosophically. 
“Montague  against  Capulet  —  Golconda  against  Washoe.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  she  sat  on  him,”  remarked  Mrs.  Brassey. 
“  Sterling  is  a  nice  man,  and  I  like  him,  but  you  men  all 
deserve  to  be  sat  on,  good  and  hard,  part  of  the  time.” 

“  Part  of  the  time  ?  ”  queried  Bangs,  quizzically.  “  We 
are  — -  we  are  —  and  all  of  us  all  of  the  time.  That  is,  all 
of  us  married  men.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  pity  about  you  married  men,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Brassey.  “  But  if  you  want  sympathy  you’ll  have  to  go  to  a 
debutante,  and  not  to  a  grass  widow.  And  now,  see  here, 
Frank  Bangs.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  pointer  on  stocks.” 

“  What  — me?” 

“Yes  —  you.  You’re  the  Caller  of  the  Board.  You  must 
know  everything  about  stocks - ” 

“  Give  you  my  word,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brassey,  I  know  noth¬ 
ing.  I  call  stocks  —  I  don’t  buy  them.  I  haven’t  bought  a 
share  for  years  —  in  fact,  if  I  speculated,  the  Board  would 
fire  me  in  a  minute.” 

“  Really?” 

“  Fact,  I  assure  you.  So  that  I  call  off  the  list  with  as 
much  reverence  as  if  it  were  the  Calendar  of  Saints.” 

“  Well,”  resumed  Mrs.  Brassey,  reflectively,  after  a  pause, 
“I  hear  there’s  a  big  strike — -the  north  end  of  the  lode. 
You  must  have  heard  of  it.  What  mine  is  it  in,  Mr. 
Bangs  ?  ” 

“  If  I  knew,  I’d  tell  you.” 
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“  Well,  I  know  it’s  in  the  north  end,  so  you  must  know 
whether  it’s  in  the  Golconda  or  Washoe  group,  Mr.  Bangs.” 

“  Search  me  !  ” 

“  But  I  know  you  know.  Do  tell  me,  there’s  a  dear  man.” 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Brassey,  if  I  knew,  I  could  make  a  million 
dollars  a  day.” 

“  But  how  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Brassey,  with  seeming  naivete, 
“you  just  told  me  you  were  not  permitted  to  deal  in  stocks.” 

Bangs  was  slightly  disconcerted :  “  Er  —  of  course  not. 
But,  you  see,  I  could  give  some  trusted  friend  a  tip  —  you, 
for  example  —  and  split  winnings.” 

“  Then  you  really  don’t  know  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  don’t.  All  I  know  is  that  there  are  rumors  of 
a  big  bonanza  —  some  say  in  Golconda,  some  in  Washoe.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Brassey,  eagerly.  “  Which  would  you 
advise  me  to  buy?” 

Bangs  paused,  as  if  reflecting:  “Well,  from  my  expe¬ 
rience,  I  should  say,  buy  neither,  and  sell  both.” 

“  What,  sell  short,  when  they’re  going  up  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Brassey,  when  rumors  like  these  are  running 
around,  everybody  buys.  When  everybody’s  selling,  buy; 
when  everybody’s  buying,  sell.” 

“  Then  you  mean  these  rumors  are  false  tips?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mean  anything.  I  want  to  hold  down  my  job. 
I’m  not  knocking  any  boom.  All  I’m  telling  you,  Mrs.  Bras¬ 
sey,  is  general.  But  I  can  give  you  a  sure  tip  —  way  down 
—  between  ourselves  —  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  give  it  awav-” 

“I  promise,”  replied  Mrs.  Brassey,  excitedly;  “I  promise 
— -  criss-cross.” 

Bangs  looked  around  mysteriously:  “Well,  listen.  Buy 
Golconda  — ”  he  paused  — “  when  it’s  low.  Sell  Golconda  ” 

he  paused  again  —  “  when  it’s  high.” 

“  How  about  Washoe  ?  ” 

“  Same  thing.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  looked  at  him  disappointedly:  “Oh,  non¬ 
sense  !  ” 

“Nonsense  nothing!”  retorted  Bangs,  earnestly.  “It’s  a 
sure  tip.  Do  that,  and  you’ll  surely  win.” 
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“  But  how  can  I  tell  what  is  high  and  what  is  low  ?  ” 

“  Ah,”  replied  Bangs,  mysteriously,  “  Ah,  that’s  the  point. 
I  see  you  get  me.” 

“  No,”  retorted  Mrs.  Brassey,  crossly,  “No,  I  don’t. 
When  is  Golconda  high?  And  when  is  Washoe  low?” 

“  Ah,  there  you  are,”  replied  Bangs,  oracularly.  “  If  1 
knew  that,  Mrs.  Brassey,  I’d  make  my  clean-up,  chuck  my 
gavel  to  the  birds  —  I  mean  the  mud-hens  —  and  go  and 
break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.” 

“  I  believe  you’re  just  poking  fun  at  me,”  said  the  aggrieved 
lady.  “  It’s  awful  mean  of  you.  I  shan’t  talk  to  you. 
There’s  that  nice  Englishman,  Captain  Thingumbob.  I’ll  go 
and  ask  him  his  advice  about  the  boom.” 

“  Well,”  retorted  Bangs,  “  his  advice  will  be  fully  as  good 
as  mine  —  probably  better,  for  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.  But  that  will  help  him  to  give  advice  —  beginners 
at  poker  always  win.  Good  luck,  Mrs.  Brassey.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  turned  away  from  the  dumb  Bangs,  and 
waved  her  hand  to  Captain  Beauchamp-Cholmondeley,  who 
ponderously  approached. 

“How  do  you  do,  Captain.  Beautiful  day,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Ripping.  You’re  looking  very  fit,  Mrs.  Brassey.” 

“  Thanks.  I  feel  grand.” 

“  Where  is  your  charming  daughter  this  morning  ?  I  saw 
her  on  the  ride  yesterday  —  awfully  jolly  ride.” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  Daisy  since  breakfast,”  replied  her  mother. 
“  She  went  out  on  the  lake  with  a  yachting  party.” 

The  Captain  pricked  up  his  ears  jealously:  “With  a 
yachting  party  ?  Wh6se  yacht,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  Really,  I  don’t  recall  his  name,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey, 
calmly.  “  I’m  not  acquainted  with  him  anyway  —  he’s  one 
of  Daisy’s  friends.” 

“  You  don’t  know  him !  ”  exclaimed  the  Captain,  aghast. 
“Fancy!  What  an  extraordinary  country.” 

“  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,”  retorted  Mrs.  Brassey,  “  I 
don’t  know  you  very  well.  Captain.  I  only  met  you  casually 
on  the  train.  I  believe  Daisy  met  this  yachting  man  riding 
over  the  Divide  yesterday.  But  don’t  worry  —  she’s  quite 
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able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Besides,  if  the  man  owns  a 
yacht  he  must  be  rich.  He  probably  made  his  money  in 
stocks  —  all  the  rich  people  around  these  diggings  made  their 
money  in  stocks.” 

“  Diggings  ?  ”  queried  the  Captain,  vaguely  — “  Diggings  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  diggings  —  or  environment,  if  you  prefer  it.  But 
you  rich  Englishmen  ” — -  here  the  Captain  started  slightly  — 
“  you  don’t  understand  that.  Nearly  all  of  you  inherited 
your  money.”  The  Captain  smiled  feebly.  “  Now  you 
ought  to  make  some  for  yourself.  You  ought  to  try  your 
luck  in  the  stock  market,  Captain.” 

“  I  have,  Mrs.  Brassey.  Jack  Cockerill  told  me  to  buy 
what  he  called  a  two-bit  call  on  Hidden  Treasure.  I  did, 
and  yesterday  I  drew  five  hundred  dollars  for  it.  Most 
extraordinary  —  what  ?  ” 

“Well,  follow  up  your  luck,  Captain.  You’re  a  good 
buyer.  You  might  buy  me  a  box  of  chocolate  creams,  since 
you’re  a  winner.  I  haven’t  been  ahead  of  the  game  since 
I  don’t  know  when.” 

As  they  made  their  way  toward  the  Palace  of  Sweets  at 
the  veranda  end,  a  strikingly  handsome  woman  came  up  the 
steps,  escorted  by  Freddie  Vane. 

Mrs.  Brassey  looked  at  her.  “  Isn’t  that  Mrs.  Neville?  ” 
she  asked. 

“Yes,  that’s  Lola  Neville.  Stunning  woman  —  what?” 

“  Captain,  I’m  surprised  that  a  man  of  your  discernment 
should  praise  one  woman  to  another.  Now,  why  don’t  you 
tell  me  I  am  stunning  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Brassey,  it’s  so  utterly  unnecessary  — 
paint  the  lily  —  er  —  and  —  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  a  lily  ?  ” 

The  Captain  bowed  gallantly :  “  I  do.” 

“  And  that  I  paint  ?  ” 

The  Captain  protested  in  consternation:  “Now,  really, 
now,  Mrs.  Brassey!  Never  meant  it,  I  assure  you  —  never 
said  it!  You  do  rag  a  poor  chap  dreadfully,  don’t  you  know. 
But,  now  tell  me  —  isn’t  Mrs.  Archer  here?” 

“  Yes,  she’s  out  there  on  the  lawn  with  Sylvia.” 
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“  And  Mrs.  Archer  and  Mrs.  Neville  are  not  exactly  —  not 
precisely  — ” 

“Friends,  you  mean,  Captain?  I  rather  guess  not.  But 
Mr.  Archer  and  Mrs.  Neville  are  friends  all  right.  But 
there  —  you’re  talking  scandal,  you  dreadful  man.  You 
ought  not  to  talk  that  way  to  an  innocent  young  thing  like 
me.  I’m  going  to  leave  you.” 

“Now,  really,  Mrs.  Brassey - ”  began  the  Captain  in 

protest. 

But  Mrs.  Brassey  was  already  on  her  way  toward  Mrs. 
Archer  and  Sylvia. 

Her  movement  was  inspired  not  only  by  her  friendly 
feeling  for  Mrs.  Archer,  but  also  by  the  aroused  mass-feeling 
of  wives  against  invaders.  For  although  Mrs.  Brassey  no 
longer  had  a  husband,  she  sympathized  with  those  wives  who 
were  fighting  for  their  own.  To  add  to  her  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment,  Archer  at  this  moment  appeared,  coming  from  within, 
and  joined  Mrs.  Neville  and  Vane.  He  did  not  seem  to  see 
his  wife.  Correspondingly,  Mrs.  Brassey  did  not  see  him 
and  Lola  Neville  as  she  passed  them  on  her  way  to  join  Mrs. 
Archer  and  Sylvia.  She  met  the  mother  and  daughter  just 
as  they  were  coming  up  from  the  lawn  to  the  veranda.  Mrs. 
Archer  at  that  moment  saw  Lola  Neville,  and  her  face 
changed.  She  paused,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do.  She  did 
not  have  to  decide,  for  the  impetuous  Mrs.  Brassey  descended 
on  her  like  a  whirlwind. 

“  Now,  Sarah,  come  with  me  —  let’s  walk  down  to  the  lake 
shore.  Sylvia,  dear,  run  along,  that’s  a  good  girl,  I  want  to 
talk  to  your  mother.” 

The  two  matrons  turned  their  backs  upon  the  veranda, 
and  walked  toward  the  lake.  When  they  were  out  of  earshot, 
Mrs.  Brassey  said,  impressively: 

“  Sarah  Archer,  did  you  see  that  Neville  woman  flaunting 
around  with  your  husband  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Archer,  faintly. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  stand  it !  ” 

“  What  can  I  do,  Belle?  ”  responded  Mrs.  Archer,  wearily. 
“  You  know  what  men  are.” 
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“  Indeed  I  do  —  nobody  better.  But  you  mustn’t  let  him 
put  it  upon  you  this  way  in  public.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  go  away,”  returned  Mrs.  Archer,  despondently. 

Mrs.  Brassey  bristled :  “  I  wouldn’t  go  away,  if  I  were 

you.  I’d  drive  her  away.” 

“  I  can  do  nothing  without  raising  a  scandal.” 

“  What  difference  does  that  make?  ”  retorted  Mrs.  Brassey, 
aggressively.  “  The  scandal  would  hurt  them,  and  not  you.” 

“  I’d  rather  submit  to  it  —  for  ■ — -  for  —  Sylvia’s  sake.” 

“  Nonsense,  Sarah,  you  have  your  own  life  to  live.  Why 
don’t  you  get  a  divorce?  ” 

“  A  divorce  ?  ”  Mrs.  Archer  made  a  movement  of  distaste. 
“  I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  go  about  such  a  procedure.” 

“  Easy  enough.  When  I  divorced  Brassey  I  just  hired  a 
woman  to  give  him  away.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  a  divorce,”  protested  Mrs.  Archer. 

“  What !  ”  interjected  Mrs.  Brassey,  in  amazement.  “  Why 
not?  On  account  of  Sylvia?” 

“  Partly.  But  I  still  love  my  husband.” 

“  Love  him  still !  ”  Mrs.  Brassey  seemed  stupefied.  “  For¬ 
get  it,  my  dear !  Divorce  him,  and  get  another  one.  There 
are  plenty  of  men.” 

“  Yes,  but  only  one  for  me.” 

“  Listen,  Sarah  —  he’s  a  bad  man.” 

Mrs.  Archer  sighed.  “  I  know,  but  I  love  him,  even  if 
he  is  bad.” 

Here  Mrs.  Brassey  exploded.  “  Well,  for  the  lands 
sakes !  You  long-suffering  wives  are  the  limit.  I  tell  you 
I  didn’t  do  the  patient  Griselda  act  when  Brassey  got  to  cut¬ 
ting  up  didoes.  Not  much !  These  elderly  Don  Juans  make 
me  tired.  There’s  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.” 

Mrs.  Brassey’s  feelings  were  too  much  for  her,  and  as 
Sylvia  was  approaching,  she  left  mother  and  daughter  to¬ 
gether,  while  she  put  in  motion  certain  forces  by  which  she 
hoped  to  humiliate  Mrs.  Neville  and  Archer  at  the  tea  dance 
that  afternoon. 

Sylvia  put  her  arm  around  her  mother,  and  gently  drew 
her  toward  the  house.  When  they  were  alone  together,  Mrs. 
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Archer  told  Sylvia  of  the  step  she  had  suddenly  determined 
to  take. 

“  Sylvia,  dear,”  she  began,  brokenly,  “  I’m  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  go  away.” 

“  Oh,  Mamma,  why?  ” 

“You  must  know,  Sylvia.  You  hear  what  people  say.  I 
don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.” 

Sylvia’s  face  fell.  “  Yes,  Mamma,  I  know.” 

Mrs.  Archer  paused,  and  then  went  on,  haltingly :  “  This 
latest  scandal  has  been  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  I  shall  have 
to  go  away.  So  I  am  going  at  once.” 

“  And  where,  Mamma  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  join  your  aunt  in  Paris.  She  has  been  there  now 
for  five  years  —  ever  since  - —  ever  since  she  broke  with  her 
husband.  Oh,  why  should  we  two  sisters  be  so  unfortunate? 
Other  women  live  happy  wedded  lives.” 

“  There,  there,  Mamma,  dear,  don’t  cry.  And  I’ll  go  with 
you.” 

“  No,  Sylvia,  you  must  stay.” 

“  Oh,  Mamma,  let  me  go  with  you.” 

“  No,  Sylvia,  you  must  stay;  you  must  live  with  your  father 
—  you  must  take  care  of  him.  He  will  respect  his  daughter 

more  than  he  has - but  there,  never  mind.  If  you  stay, 

you  will  keep  up  a  home  for  him.  Perhaps,  with  you  here, 
he  will  recover  from  his  infatuation.” 

“  Yes,  Mamma,  I  hope  so.  I  will  do  as  you  think  best.” 

“  Well,  it  is  for  the  best,  I  know.  If  we  both  desert  him 
I  fear  there  will  be  no  hope  for  him.  And  you  love  your 
father,  don’t  you,  Sylvia?” 

“  Yes,  Mamma,  I  do  love  him.  I  can’t  help  it.” 

“  And  neither  can  I,  God  help  me !  So  let  us  try  and  save 
him.  Let  us  see  if  two  good  women  can  not  save  him  from 
a  bad  one.” 
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When  Mrs.  Brassey  had  learned  from  Sylvia  of  her 
mother’s  determination  to  leave  at  once  for  the  Bay  City, 
and  thence  for  Europe,  the  indignant  lady  determined  to 
prepare  a  bomb  for  Archer,  to  be  exploded  at  the  tea  dance 
that  afternoon.  She  had  not  quite  determined  on  the  details. 
But  first  she  arranged  for  a  large  delegation  to  be  at  the  boat 
to  bid  Mrs.  Archer  farewell.  That  the  mortified  wife  would 
have  preferred  an  inconspicuous  departure  did  not  occur  to 
Mrs.  Brassey.  So  she  rounded  up  all  the  women  —  not  a 
difficult  task,  for  when  she  had  told  her  story  there  was  no 
lack  of  indignant  ladies  to  share  her  resentment.  She  was 
not  so  successful  with  the  men.  When  she  spoke  to  Harry 
Sterling,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  replied : 

“  There  are  certain  reasons  why  I  think  I  would  not  be 
missed  at  this  leave-taking  by  —  by  Mrs.  Archer.  But  I 
understand  your  motives,  Mrs.  Brassey,  and  I’ll  be  there. 
Count  on  me !  ” 

“  I  knew  I  could,  Mr.  Sterling,”  replied  the  warm-hearted 
widow,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him  vigorously.  “  And  I 
thought  I’d  just  give  you  a  tip  that  Sylvia  is  not  going  abroad 
with  her  mother.  Sylvia’s  only  going  across  to  the  railroad 
station.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  —  Sterling’s  countenance  lightened  up. 

“  Yes,  really.  Sylvia’s  coming  back  to  look  after  her  father 

—  and  he  certainly  needs  it.  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Sterling  — 
there’s  old  Pop  Bayley.  I  want  to  round  up  some  men  to  see 
Mrs.  Archer  off,  and  the  men  fade  away  as  soon  as  they  see 
me  coming.  Let’s  see  what  old  Pop  will  do.  By-bye.” 

When  Ned  Bayley  saw  Mrs.  Brassey  coming,  he  made  a 
forlorn  attempt  to  sneak ;  but  the  lady  was  too  much  for  him 

—  in  a  trice  she  had  him  button-holed. 

“  Mr.  Bayley,”  she  began,  “  do  you  know  what  this  tea 
dance  is  gotten  up  for  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  slightest  idea,  Mrs.  Brassey.  To  take  tea,  prob¬ 
ably.  Or,  possibly,  to  dance.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Bayley.  It  is  a  scheme  of  Bonanza 
Bill’s.  His  wife  is  leaving  in  disgust,  on  account  of  his 
goings-on  with  that  Neville  woman.  So  Bill  has  gotten  up 
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this  hoe-down  to  cover  over  his  wife’s  leaving,  and  to  try 
and  boost  the  Neville’s  reputation  —  if  she  has  any  left.” 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Brassey,  you  surprise  me.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  do,  Mr.  Bayley.  There  is  very  little  going 
on  that  you  don’t  know.  But  what  I’m  getting  at  is  this.  All 
of  us  women  have  determined  to  stand  by  Mrs.  Archer. 
When  the  Neville  woman  comes  in,  we  are  going  to  leave.” 

“  Leave  the  hotel  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  whole  bunch.  Bag  and  baggage.  And  we  want 
the  decent  men  to  stand  in  with  us.  Now,  Mr.  Bayley,  under 
which  banner  ?  Are  you  wid  us  or  agin  us  ?  ” 

Bayley  paused,  greatly  embarrassed.  “  Really,  Mrs.  Bras¬ 
sey,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,”  he  stammered. 

“  Then  say  ‘  yes  —  I’m  wid  you.’  ” 

Again  Bayley  hesitated.  At  last  he  said:  “You  don’t 
know  what  a  pickle  this  puts  me  in.  I’m  a  steady  borrower  at 
Archer’s  bank  — ■  call  loans,  you  know ;  my  business  as  a 
broker  depends  largely  on  the  Washoe  Bank.  And  then  I 
do  a  great  deal  of  commission  business  for  him  in  the  Board. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  things,  I  wouldn’t  hesitate  a  moment 
to  say  yes.  But - ” 

Mrs.  Brassey  interrupted  him :  “  Don’t  say  another 
word,  Mr.  Bayley.  They  tell  me  that,  when  you  were 
younger,  you  were  rash  and  generous.  Now,  that  you  are 
no  longer  young,  you  are  —  well,  never  mind.  At  all  events, 
you  are  no  longer  rash.” 

And  as  the  embarrassed  Bayley  hastened  away,  Mrs. 
Brassey  looked  after  him  scornfully. 

“  Gone  to  join  the  band  of  scared  oldsters  who  have  hidden 
in  the  poker-room,”  she  mused.  “  The  scared  youngsters 
have  all  skipped  out  fishing  or  shooting.  There’s  Daisy.  Oh, 
Daisy !  Come  here,  dear !  Mrs.  Archer  is  leaving  on  the 
boat  in  a  little  while  —  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  bring  the 
Captain.  You’ll  be  there,  won’t  you,  Captain?” 

“  Delighted,  I’m  sure,”  replied  the  Captain,  although  he 
did  not  look  it. 

“  Well,  I  count  on  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  And  now 
I’m  going  down  and  have  Mrs.  Archer’s  baggage  taken  right 
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off  the  yacht,  and  put  on  the  regular  boat.  Just  like  that  man, 
Bonanza  Bill,  to  expect  his  lawful  wedded  wife  to  cross  the 
lake  on  the  yacht  that  he  has  been  gallivanting  around  on  with 
that  Neville  woman  !  ” 

As  her  mother  rapidly  made  her  way  toward  the  pier, 
Daisy  looked  after  her  admiringly.  Then,  turning  to  the 
Captain,  she  impulsively  exclaimed  : 

“  There  comes  that  horrid  woman,  Mrs.  Neville.  Now,  I 
hope  you  won’t  talk  to  her.” 

The  Captain  was  plainly  embarrassed :  “  I’ll  try  not  to,” 
he  stammered. 

“Try  not  to?  But  why  can’t  you  say  you  won’t?”  re¬ 
torted  the  forthright  Daisy. 

“  Why,  really,  you  know,”  explained  the  poor  Captain,  “  it 
would  be  beastly  awkward  if  she  talks  to  me.” 

“  Awkward  ?  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do,  you  know.” 

There  was  some  feeling  in  Daisy’s  voice  as  she  said: 
“  I’m  afraid  you’d  rather  talk  to  her  than  to  me !  ” 

The  Captain  grew  so  excited  that  he  fairly  stuttered. 
“  Come  now,  D  —  D  —  Da  —  I  mean,  Miss  Brassey.  Come 
now,  oh,  come  now  !  ” 

Daisy  looked  away  from  him  toward  the  distant  pier, 
where  her  energetic  mother  was  ordering  the  baggage  moved. 

“  Then  you  would  really  rather  talk  to  me?  ”  she  murmured. 

“  Would  I  ?  Oh,  well,  rather  !  ”  The  Captain’s  words 
were  laconic,  but  his  intonation  was  tender. 

There  was  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  Daisy’s  tone  as  she 
replied,  but  the  remark  was  militant: 

“  Then  if  you  stay  with  me  I’ll  see  that  she  doesn’t  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you.”  And  they  strolled  away  together. 

At  this  moment  Archer  emerged  from  the  hotel,  evidently 
on  his  way  to  join  the  group  of  men  around  Mrs.  Neville. 
The  lawn  was  dotted  with  ladies,  but  they  were  not  in  filmy 
summer  gowns,  all  seeming  to  be  in  travelling  dress,  including 
Mrs.  Brassey.  This  lady  at  once  hastened  to  meet  the  mining 
magnate. 
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“  Archer,”  she  began  abruptly,  “  what  do  you  mean  by 
flaunting  this  woman  of  yours  this  way  before  your  wife?  ” 

Archer  looked  at  her  defiantly,  and  snorted :  “  You  mind 
your  business,  Belle  Brassey,  and  I’ll  mind  mine.” 

“  I  am  minding  my  business.  This  is  my  business.  Your 
wife  is  a  decent  woman ;  so  am  I.  So  are  the  other  women 
here  —  except  your  Neville  woman.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
decent  women  in  this  hotel.” 

“  Well,”  retorted  Archer,  “  if  you  don’t  like  it,  get  out.” 

“  We  don’t  like  it,  and  we  intend  to  get  out.  But  before 
we  go,  I  intend  to  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.” 

“You  needn’t  take  the  trouble,”  sneered  Archer.  “  Don’t 
lose  any  of  your  mind  —  you  need  all  you’ve  got.” 

“  And  you  need  more  decency  than  you’ve  got,  Bill  Archer.” 

“Well,  I’m  running  myself.  No  woman  runs  me  —  not 
even  my  wife.  So  you  can’t.” 

“  But  your  cat  can.” 

Archer  protruded  his  jaw.  “  Belle  Brassey,  if  you  were 
a  man  I’d  smash  your  face!  ” 

“  And  if  I  were  a  man  I’d  smash  yours.  And  you  know  it, 
Bill  Archer.” 

“  If  you  had  a  husband  I’d  take  it  out  of  him.  But  you 
grass  widows  can  talk  rough  to  a  man,  and  get  away  with  it.” 

“  Archer,  I  can’t  fight  you,  you’re  too  heavy  a  weight.  But 
I  can  whip  your  Neville  woman,  and  for  two  cents  I’d  do  it.” 

Archer  grew  purple  with  rage.  “  Belle  Brassey,  you  get 
out  of  here  before  you’re  thrown  out.  I’m  boss  here.  The 
boat  goes  in  an  hour.  I’ll  see  that  your  baggage  is  checked 
out  of  the  hotel  inside  of  half  an  hour.  And  you  had  better 
follow  it.” 

“Yes,  and  all  the  decent  women  in  the  hotel  will  follow 
me.  So  will  most  of  the  decent  men.  Then  you  and  your 
cat  will  have  this  deadfall  to  yourselves.” 

With  this  parting  volley  Mrs.  Brassey  left  him,  to  collect 
her  cohorts  for  the  final  farewell.  Incidentally,  she  obtained 
on  the  way  what  she  called  a  “  pointer  ”  from  Frank  Bangs. 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Bangs,”  she  asked  him,  “who  is  the  most 
reckless  of  the  interesting  gang  you  preside  over  ?  ” 
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Bangs  paused,  and  reflected.  “  Well,”  he  replied,  “  I 
should  say  that  between  Jack  Cockerill  and  Walter  Sampson 
the  honors  are  easy.  Why?” 

“  Never  mind,”  she  answered,  “  I  just  wanted  to  know.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  did  not  waste  any  time  asking  Bangs  for 
moral  support  —  she  knew  better ;  besides,  she  had  no  time 
to  lose.  So  she  hastened  to  find  Sampson. 

“  Walter,”  she  began,  “  do  you  like  Bonanza  Bill?  ” 

“  I’m  not  stuck  on  him,”  responded  Sampson,  briefly. 

“  Have  you  any  business  with  him  ?  ” 

“Not  when  I  can  help  it,  Belle.  He’s  too  much  of  a  bull¬ 
dozer  for  me.” 

“  Same  here,  pard.  Well,  he’s  trying  to  bulldoze  his  wife 
and  the  decent  women  in  this  hotel  into  accepting  that  Neville 
woman.  His  wife  is  leaving  in  disgust.  The  rest  of  us  are 
going  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  brings  his  woman  in,  which  he 
is  going  to  do  this  afternoon.  Then  we  all  intend  to  cut  her 
and  shake  him.  There  may  be  a  row.  Now,  will  you  stand 
by  us,  Walter  ?  ” 

“  Will  I  ?  Well,  rather  !  ” 

“  Shake,  Walter !  It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that.  You  never  go  back  on  a  woman  —  except,  perhaps, 
your  own  wife.” 

“  Why,  Belle,  the  man  who  would  not  stand  by  a  woman, 
even  when  she  is  right  —  if  she  ever  is  —  is  a  wretch  whom 
it  were  base  flattery  to  call  a  coward.  About  here  I  would 
like  a  minor  chord  from  the  orchestra,  and  the  spotlight, 
please.” 

“  Come,  Walter,  no  fooling.  I’m  talking  straight.  Are 
you  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Surest  thing  you  know  —  with  both  fists  and  feet.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  soon  be  the  distressed  maiden  calling  for  help  - — - 
perhaps  in  a  few  minutes.”  And  Mrs.  Brassey  hastened 
away  from  her  champion  to  the  boat. 

During  these  exciting  incidents,  of  which  Mrs.  Archer 
knew  nothing,  she  had  gone  quietly  with  Sylvia  on  board 
the  boat.  Sylvia  found  that  the  baggage  had  gone  before 
them,  although  neither  of  them  knew  of  the  stormy  episodes 
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which  had  preceded  its  transference  from  the  yacht.  They 
saw  from  the  boat’s  deck  the  two  groups  on  the  lawn,  but 
did  not  realize  what  was  going  on  there. 

Mrs.  Brassey  had  mobilized  her  forces.  All  the  indig¬ 
nant  ladies,  marshalled  by  Mrs.  Brassey  and  Daisy,  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Lola  Neville  appeared,  in  a  bewitching  lace  costume — 
the  only  woman  not  in  travelling  garb.  Archer  had  seen 
to  it  that  there  was  a  knot  of  men  around  her.  It  included 
Frank  Bangs,  Pop  Bayley,  Freddie  Vane,  Miles  and  Archer 
himself.  Some  faint-hearted  husbands — -afraid  of  Archer, 
but  more  afraid  of  their  wives  —  took  to  the  tall  timber, 
and  sneaked  circuitously  to  the  boat  under  cover  of  the 
surrounding  trees. 

As  the  Neville  group  gaily  chatted,  the  Brassey  battalion 
took  up  its  line  of  march  across  the  lawn  and  past  the  enemy. 
The  head  of  the  column  neared  her.  Mrs.  Neville  graciously 
saluted  Mrs.  Brassey.  That  lady  stared  at  her  coldly,  and 
walked  by.  Mrs.  Neville  started  slightly,  but  saluted  the  next 
lady,  who  averted  her  face.  The  third  responded  to  the 
Neville  salute  by  raising  a  diamond-studded  lorgnon,  in¬ 
specting  Mrs.  Neville  carefully  from  top  to  toe,  and  then 
contemptuously  walking  past. 

Here  Mrs.  Brassey  whispered  to  her  daughter:  “Daisy, 
you  steer  the  procession  to  the  boat.  I’ll  follow  —  I’ll  com¬ 
mand  the  rear  guard.” 

Tears  of  anger  sprang  to  Mrs.  Neville’s  eyes,  as,  one 
after  another,  the  women  coldly  cut  her. 

Regardless  of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Brassey,  who  re¬ 
mained  on  the  alert,-  Mrs.  Neville  turned  to  Freddie  Vane, 
and  cried,  excitedly: 

“  What  does  all  this  mean?  Is  this  a  put-up  job?  ” 

The  alarmed  Vane  replied,  soothingly:  “Oh,  no,  they’re 
just  going  out  to  —  to  —  to  —  look  at  the  —  at  the — sunset 
on  the  lake.  The  sunset  is  very  beautiful  to-day.” 

Vane  hastened  to  transfer  the  aggrieved  lady’s  plaint  to 
Archer,  who  had  turned  away  for  the  moment  to  scowl  at 
Mrs.  Brassey.  But,  like  most  men,  Archer  found  two  ladies 
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too  much  for  him  to  manage,  and  concentrated  his  attention 
on  one.  Mrs.  Neville  soon  gave  him  plenty  to  occupy  him. 

“  Will  Archer,”  she  cried,  “  do  you  see  what  those  women 
are  doing  ?  It’s  a  put-up  job !  Are  you  going  to  let  me 
be  insulted  like  this,  right  before  your  face?” 

Archer  glared  about  him  savagely.  Mrs.  Brassey  smiled 
triumphantly. 

“  What  - - ”  he  began. 

But  a  wild  scream  from  Mrs.  Neville  interrupted  him. 
She  had  become  hysterical,  and  alternate  screams  and  laugh¬ 
ter  burst  from  her.  With  a  final  paroxysm,  she  fainted, 
and  collapsed  upon  the  lawn. 

Archer,  assisted  by  some  of  the  other  men,  lifted  the 
beautiful  unconscious  creature,  and  tenderly  carried  her  to 
the  veranda,  where  they  laid  her  on  a  settee.  They  gathered 
around  her  in  a  circle,  with  the  usual  masculine  suggestions 
of  “  air,”  “  smelling-salts,”  and  the  like.  There  was  no 
woman  left  except  Mrs.  Brassey.  She  signalled  to  Sampson, 
who  was  hovering  near,  and  joined  her.  To  him  she  re¬ 
marked  in  a  loud  undertone : 

“  It’s  odd  some  of  these  sympathetic  gents  don’t  suggest 
loosening  her  corsets.  Heaven  knows  they’re  tight  enough. 
And  they  really  ought  to  arrange  her  skirts  —  they  show 
too  much  openwork  silk  socks  —  must  have  cost  Bonanza 
Bill  at  least  thirty  dollars  a  pair.” 

Archer  turned  upon  her  threateningly :  “  Here,  you ! 
Shut  up.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  affected  not  to  hear  him,  and  continued 
her  stage  whisper :  “  The  poor  dear !  How  beautiful  she 
looks,  with  her  heaving  bosom  and  her  dishevelled  skirts. 
And  look  —  she’s  fainted,  but  how  she  does  keep  her  color. 
My  !  My  !  ” 

With  an  oath,  Archer  cried :  “  This  is  more  than  I  can 
stand  !  You  get  out  of  here  !  ” 

With  laborious  politeness,  Sampson  accosted  Archer: 
“  Are  you  addressing  this  lady,  sir  ?  ” 

Archer  lowered  upon  him :  “  I’m  talking  to  Belle  Brassey, 
if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 
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“  That  is  the  lady  I  mean,  sir.  She  is  with  me.  No  man 
talks  to  a  lady  in  my  company  as  you  are  doing.  You  will 
apologize  to  her,  and  now.” 

Archer  scowled.  “  Will  I  ?  Well,  I  won’t.” 

“  I’ll  see  that  you  do,”  said  Sampson,  politely.  “  Will  you 
kindly  step  outside  with  me,  Mr.  Archer  ?  ”  Then,  turning 
tc  the  others :  “  Mr.  Bangs,  Mr.  Vane,  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr. 
Miles  — - 1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  accompany  us. 
Mr.  Archer  is  about  to  do  me  the  favor  of  going  out  with 
me  to  settle  a  little  dispute.” 

Archer  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  sulkily  fol¬ 
lowed  Sampson.  The  sympathetic  circle  did  not  hesitate 
even  for  a  moment,  but  followed  hastily  and  interestedly,  and 
Mrs.  Brassey  was  left  alone  with  the  silent  Lola. 

It  seemed  to  her  but  a  minute  or  two  before  Sampson 
returned. 

“  Sorry,  Belle,”  he  said,  “  I  was  going  to  make  him  apolo¬ 
gize,  but  it’s  no  go.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  stared  at  him  with  wide  open  eyes.  “  Wal¬ 
ter  Sampson,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  let  that  fellow 
get  away  with  you  ?  ” 

“  What,  me?  Not  on  your  life!  ” 

“  Then  what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  she  queried. 

“  He  can’t  apologize  because  he’s  out.” 

“  Out?” 

“  Yes,  knocked  out.  I  led  with  a  left  hook  to  the  jaw,  and 
he  took  the  count.” 

“You  knocked  him  out!”  she  cried.  “Glory,  glory!” 

“  Yes,  he’s  out  all  right,  and  the  bunch  around  him  are 
trying  to  bring  him  to.  He’ll  be  back  to  earth  in  ten  minutes 
or  so.  But  he  doesn’t  know  yet  what  hit  him.  It  was 
this.” 

Here  Sampson  proffered  her  a  large,  ham-like  fist.  She 
inspected  it  curiously,  then  shook  it,  saying : 

“  Walter,  I  used  to  agree  with  your  wife  in  thinking  you 
were  too  handy  with  your  fists.  Now  I  take  it  all  back.” 

“  Well,”  admitted  Sampson,  modestly,  “  A  two-fisted  man 
is  useful  at  times.” 
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“  This  is  one  of  the  times.  Gramercy,  my  champion.  If 
we  were  living  in  the  days  of  chivalry  I  would  bestow  upon 
you  an  odd  kid  glove  to  wear  on  your  helmet.” 

“  Thanks,  Belle.  But  I  have  to  admit  I  was  only  partially 
your  champion.  You  see,  Bonanza  Bill  set  a  trap  the  other 
day,  and  got  me  and  some  other  brokers  into  a  corner  before 
we  knew  it.  He  squeezed  us  good  and  hard.  I  yielded  up 
about  fifty  thousand.  I  swore  then  I’d  get  even  with  him 
somehow.  I  never  dreamed  I’d  have  a  chance  to  punch  him 
in  the  jaw.  I’m  your  debtor,  Belle.  I’m  very  much  obliged 
to  you.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  was  frankly  disappointed.  “  Then  you 
were  not  really  the  champion  of  a  distressed  wife  and  a 
lady  fair  ?  Oh,  Walter  !  ” 

“  Not  entirely.  It  was  about  fifty-fifty,  I  should  say. 
You  see  I’m  honest.” 

“  But  why  didn’t  you  slug  him  before  this,  for  getting 
you  into  the  corner  ?  ” 

Sampson  gazed  at  her  reproachfully.  “Why,  Belle! 
I’m  surprised  at  you.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  sportsmanlike.” 

“  Then  it  is  sportsmanlike  to  slug  him  on  moral  but  not  on 
financial  grounds  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.  Not  only  that,  but  extremely  agreeable.  I 
never  knocked  out  a  millionaire  before.”  And  here  Sampson 
expanded  his  broad  chest,  and  pounded  it  with  his  two  fists. 

“  You  seem  to  like  it.” 

“  I  do.  You  will  probably  never  know,  Belle,  the  wild, 
fierce  joy  of  knocking  out  a  man  —  some  man  —  any  man 
—  even  a  hackman  —  but  preferably  a  heavy-weight,  and  in 
my  own  class.  And  when  he’s  a  millionaire,  and  a  crooked 
one  at  that  —  oh,  boy !  ” 

Here  Sampson  made  a  heavy  semi-circular  left  swing, 
and  Mrs.  Brassey  dodged  back  in  alarm. 

“  That’s  what  they  call  a  haymaker,  Belle  —  that’s  what 
put  Bonanza  Bill  to  sleep.” 

“  Well,  none  of  your  haymaker  swings  near  me,  Walter 
Sampson.  No  wonder  your  poor  wife  looks  scared  all  the 
time.” 
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The  triumphant  pair  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Daisy,  who  breathlessly  warned  her  mother  that  the  boat 
was  about  to  go.  Mrs.  Brassey  took  a  last  look  at  Mrs. 
Neville,  still  recumbent  on  the  settee,  but  showing  signs  of 
revival. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  commented  Mrs.  Brassey ;  “  all  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  gents  abandoned  the  fainting  lady  to  go  and  see  the 
fight.  That  shows  what  they  really  think  of  us,  Daisy ! 
Between  a  fight  and  a  fainting  lady,  the  lady  has  no  show.” 

“  Yes,  Ma,”  assented  Daisy,  “  so  it  seems.” 

“  Daisy,  we’ve  always  been  told  that  virtue  is  triumphant 
only  on  the  stage.  But  this  is  a  case  where  it’s  the  other 
way  round.” 

“  How  so,  Ma?  ” 

“  Well,  in  this  drama  the  good  lady  has  skipped  out,  it’s 
true,  but  the  wicked  lady  is  laid  out,  while  the  villain  is 
knocked  out.” 

“  Why,  that’s  so,  Ma.  It’s  like  the  grand  transformation 
scene  where  the  good  fairy  triumphs.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Mrs.  Brassey,  complacently;  “  and  I  think 
I’m  the  good  fairy  —  unless  it’s  Walter  Sampson.” 


XIII 

Bidden  and  Unbidden  Guests  at  Tatar  in's  Studio 

Harry  Barry  reached  the  top  of  the  shabby  stairs, 
stopped  at  Tabarin’s  door,  and  knocked.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  waited  for  a  time  —  still,  no  reply.  He 
knocked  again. 


Among  the  Bohemian  artists  of  the  Bay  City,  the  most 
distinctive,  personally  and  artistically,  beyond  all  question, 
was  Gaston  Tabarin.  His  very  choice  of  a  habitat  was  in 
itself  distinctive.  He  had  installed  himself  on  the  topmost 
story  of  a  court  building.  On  the  gloomy  floors  below,  the 
mills  of  justice  ground  ceaselessly,  but  slowly;  around  them, 
in  the  minor  caverns,  the  lawyer-spiders  spun  their  webs. 
On  the  attic  floor,  irradiated  with  warm  sunlight  or  cold 
north  light  as  he  willed,  worked  Tabarin  —  that  is,  when  he 
felt  like  it.  He  worked  a  little  of  the  time,  loafed  a  great 
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part  of  the  time,  and  defied  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  all  of 
the  time.  He  lived  for  the  day;  he  lived  the  simple  life; 
and  his  rules  for  the  simple  life  were  these  —  never  do  to-day 
what  can  be  put  off  until  to-morrow ;  never  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  put  off  until  next  week. 

Although  Tabarin  loafed,  no  one  could  do  more  work 
than  he  when  he  wanted  to  work.  Labor  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  money  —  the  portrait  of  an  artist  friend  —  the 
portrait  of  an  artist  friend’s  “  lady  friend  ” — work  done  for 
the  Owl  Club’s  forest  plays  —  this  kind  of  labor  appealed 
to  him.  On  such  unproductive  work  he  would  toil  like  a 
slave.  But  hired  toil  —  production  that  paid  —  did  not  seem 
to  appeal  to  him.  The  idea  of  hire  paralyzed  his  brush- 
hand.  Although  he  found  money  useful  —  nay,  indis¬ 
pensable  —  he  sincerely  disliked  to  work  for  money.  And 
he  had  no  great  love  for  the  possessors  of  money.  His  pet 
abomination  was  the  sleek  citizen,  the  prosperous  person,  the 
millionaire.  He  stigmatized  all  such  under  the  generic  term 
of  Bourgeois.  When  they  were  aggravated  cases,  he  called 
them  S acres  Bourgeois ;  if  they  were  hopeless  Pharisees,  he 
called  them  Sacree  Canaille.  It  mattered  little  to  him  that 
the  despised  rich  men  purchased  his  pictures,  for  he  looked 
upon  them  merely  as  Philistines,  and  therefore  fair 
game.  If  a  Bourgeois  gave  him  a  commission,  and  Tab¬ 
arin  was  interested  in  the  commission  (which  was  rare),  or 
in  the  Bourgeois  (which  was  rarer),  he  put  into  the  picture 
his  best  work.  But  if  he  was  not  interested  in  either  Bour¬ 
geois  or  commission  (which  was  very  often  the  case),  it  was 
difficult  to  get  him  to  do  any  work  at  all.  Frequently  he 
would  block  out  the  canvas  with  a  few  strokes,  and  in  that 
condition  it  might  remain  for  months.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  if  the  art  patron  made  a  money  advance  on  the 
commission. 

His  brother  artists  never  wearied  in  telling  of  Tabarin’s 
triumph  over  the  Owl  Club  directors.  This  art  epoch 
marked  the  return  of  the  victorious  artists  after  Tabarin  had 
headed  their  secession  from  the  Owl  Club  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Palette  Club.  In  the  exuberant  rhetoric  of  the 
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artists,  the  triumphant  Tabarin  marched  into  the  Owl  Club 
at  the  head  of  his  art  legions,  with  the  humbled  Owl  directors 
slinking  at  his  chariot  wheels. 

They  were  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  secession  of  the 
artists  was  a  serious  matter  to  the  Owl  Club,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  knew  it.  They  were  very  glad  to  have  the  art-tribe 
back.  The  directors  were  so  gravely  impressed  by  the 
secession  that  they  made  a  festival  out  of  the  return  of  the 
prodigals.  They  arranged  an  elaborate  banquet  for  the  re¬ 
turning  artists  —  a  sort  of  love-feast.  When  Tabarin  was 
notified  of  it,  his  heart  melted.  A  few  days  before,  he  had 
been  denouncing  the  directors  as  low  and  vile  — -  commercial 
persons  —  Sacree  Canaille.  Now  he  became  their  enthusias¬ 
tic  supporter. 

He  conceived  a  colossal  decorative  scheme  for  the  ban¬ 
quet.  The  great  dining-hall  and  contiguous  rooms  —  walls 
and  ceilings  —  were  covered  with  canvas.  The  impetuous 
Tabarin  ran  around  the  rooms,  rapidly  blocking  out  his  plan. 
His  imagination  took  fire  as  he  talked.  Like  lightning,  he 
sketched  on  pads,  tearing  off  the  sheets,  which  were  rev¬ 
erently  picked  up  by  the  art  students  as  they  fell  from  the 
master’s  fingers.  The  young  of  the  art  tribe  were  set  to 
work  manufacturing  stencils  from  his  designs,  and  speedily 
they  were  painting  elaborate  arabesques  around  the  walls. 
Great  tomes  from  the  library  were  consulted ;  mural  decora¬ 
tions  were  reproduced  from  the  famous  buildings  of  the 
Old  World.  Painters  with  an  architectural  kink  painted 
pilasters  and  pagodas;  under  the  spell  of  their  brushes, 
vistas  of  columns  arose,  receding  into  dim  distances. 
Through  non-practicable  windows  one  looked  upon  formal 
gardens,  where  fountains  plashed,  where  little  Cupids  smiled 
from  tall  pedestals,  where  sun-dials  numbered  non-sunny 
hours. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  room  there  soon 
appeared  a  richly  decorated  panelling.  Large  medallion 
frames  were  painted,  destined  to  hold  the  portraits  of  the 
great  artists  of  all  time.  When  these  were  ready,  Tabarin 
headed  those  artists  who  could  paint  portraits.  Tabarin 
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himself  could  paint  anything.  The  art-books  containing 
artists’  portraits  were  discussed,  and  selections  made.  The 
richest  collection  was  that  from  the  famous  room  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence,  where  from  the  walls  look  down 
hundreds  of  portraits  of  artists  painted  by  themselves.  With 
his  portrait  squad,  Tabarin  set  to  work.  He  had  decided 
that  the  work  should  be  done  in  distemper ;  and  in  a  trice 
he  was  girt  with  many  buckets  of  detrempe.  Soon  he  was 
so  splashed  with  color  that  his  blouse  looked  like  Joseph’s 
coat. 

Not  all  of  the  artists  were  familiar  with  distemper.  Un¬ 
like  Tabarin,  they  began  with  too  light  a  color.  Gus  Hardy 
was  painting  Michael  Angelo,  and  he  had  scarcely  begun 
when  Michael’s  grim  visage  began  rapidly  to  fade.  Hardy 
put  on  more  color,  but  from  a  dark  brunette  Michael  turned 
a  light  chocolate  color,  then  a  dingy  yellow.  While  the  per¬ 
turbed  Hardy  was  hastening  toward  a  pail  of  darker  paint, 
the  creator  of  “  Moses  ”  rapidly  changed  into  a  blonde. 
Desperately,  Hardy  dabbled  with  his  brush,  but  impotently, 
for  Michael  Angelo  became  an  Albino,  and  was  rapidly  fad¬ 
ing  away  into  a  spirit  photograph,  when  Tabarin  happened 
by.  “  Sapristi!”  he  cried.  “Darker  colors,  mon  vieux!” 
And  he  explained  to  the  artist  in  oils  the  peculiarity  of  dis¬ 
temper  in  rapidly  lightening  in  tint  as  it  dries. 

Few  of  Tabarin’s  colleagues  denied  his  versatility.  He 
could  paint  anything.  He  could  work  in  water-color,  in  oil, 
in  pastel ;  although  he  rioted  at  times  in  color,  he  could  do 
sober  black-and-white ;  monochrome  to  him  was  child’s 
play ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  technique  of  etching  and 
monotype.  He  was  very  clever  at  illustrating  —  his  free¬ 
hand  sketches  were  marvels.  He  could  draw  on  the  block 
for  wood-engraving  —  that  beautiful  lost  art.  He  could 
draw  on  the  stone  for  lithography.  He  could  do  anything 
graphic,  from  miniature  to  scene-painting.  He  was  a  won¬ 
der  in  composition,  in  draughtsmanship,  in  color ;  his  pastels 
of  the  Kilauea  crater  seemed  fantastic  art-dreams  to  those 
who  had  never  been  in  the  Islands. 
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It  was  not  so  much  his  genius  that  impressed  his  col' 
leagues  as  his  versatility.  In  every  circle  of  young  artists 
some  ninety-five  per  cent  are  geniuses.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  single-track  geniuses  - — -  few  of  them  can  do  more  than 
one  thing.  When  young,  they  mask  this  under  a  simulated 
disdain  for  the  branches  which  are  beyond  them.  When 
older,  and  wiser,  they  accept  their  limitations,  and  become 
specialists  — -  ship  specialists,  sheep  specialists,  cow  special¬ 
ists,  moonlight  specialists,  sunrise  specialists,  sunset  special¬ 
ists.  Of  course,  they  fall  naturally  into  the  grand  divisions 
of  life  work  and  landscape  work,  but  these  divisions  are  again 
divided  and  subdivided.  For  example,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  life  school  is  portrait  work;  this  is  again 
subdivided  into  the  painters  of  rich  bankers  and  merchants 
—  painted  as  Napoleon  ordered  David  to  paint  him:  “  plutdt 
gracieux ;  ”  the  painters  of  beautiful  elderly  ladies  —  or 
elderly  ladies  beautifully-  painted ;  the  painters  of  poor  old 
persons,  painted  with  their  warts  and  wrinkles,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Tabarin  could  paint  portraits,  but  he  insisted  on  painting 
the  warts  and  wrinkles,  hence  his  portraits  of  prosperous 
persons  were  not  liked  by  the  sitters.  Artists,  however, 
hung  over  them  lovingly. 

George  Rowe,  who  was  a  landscape  man,  protested  that 
he  could  do  figures  if  he  wanted  to,  but  preferred  the  cool, 
green,  quiet,  Corot  proposition,  and  affected  not  to  care  for 
the  figure.  Secretly,  however,  he  envied  Tabarin  his  ver¬ 
satility.  One  day,  poor  Rowe  timidly  introduced  in  his  latest 
landscape  a  single  figure  in  the  foreground  —  an  angler  with 
a  rod  and  creel  —  a  dreadful  angler. 

Tabarin,  who  was  nothing  if  not  frank,  cried  out  in  horror 
when  he  saw  the  figure. 

“  Why,  mon  pauvre  Georges,”  he  protested,  “  your  pecheur 
is  not  alive  —  like  the  great  Marlborough,  he  is  dead;  but, 
unlike  Marlborough,  he  is  not  yet  buried.  Bury  him,  mon 
vieux,  for  the  love  of  God  !  ” 

With  a  bitter  laugh,  poor  Rowe  wiped  off  his  still  wet 
angler,  who  became  a  mere  smudge  of  paint. 
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“Voyons,  voyons!”  cried  Tabarin,  squinting  critically  at 
the  angler’s  remains.  “  See  here,  now,  Georges !  ”  And  he 
applied  to  the  deceased  angler  his  wonder-working  thumb. 
For  Tabarin  could  paint  not  only  with  a  brush,  but  without 
a  brush  —  he  could  do  wonders  with  his  spatulated  thumb. 
And  in  a  few  moments  there  grew  and  glowed  on  Rowe’s 
conventional  canvas  another  angler  —  a  live  angler  —  an 
angler  who  was  just  about  to  make  a  cast. 

Tabarin  regarded  his  child  with  a  satisfied  air.  “  Voila!  ” 
he  cried.  “Voila  un  pecheur  qui  peche.  Now  he  fish.” 


It  was  at  the  studio  door  of  this  unique  personality  that 
Harry  Barry  paused  and  knocked.  On  the  door  there  hung 
a  weather-beaten  board,  bearing  the  legend:  “Tabarin, 
Artiste-Peintre.”  On  this  sign-board  Tabarin  looked 
with  special  affection,  for  it  had  decorated  the  door  of  his 
studio  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  where  doubtless  many  a  cred¬ 
itor  had  vainly  banged  on  the  old  board  when  Tabarin’s  oak 
was  sported. 

Barry’s  knock  for  a  time  remained  unanswered,  but  he 
was  experienced  in  the  artist’s  ways,  and  did  not  at  once 
depart.  He  knocked  again.  At  last  the  door  opened  on  a 
jar,  and  he  was  scrutinized  through  the  crack.  His  identity 
being  established,  he  was  admitted,  and  the  door  carefully 
barred  behind  him. 

“Where’s  Tabarin?”  asked  Barry,  when  he  had  greeted 
the  circle. 

“  He’s  gone  through  the  secret  panel  into  Marion’s  studio,” 
replied  Gus  Hardy. 

The  “  secret  panel  ”  was  merely  a  masked  door,  with  no 
visible  hinges  or  handle. 

“What  for?”  queried  Barry.  “Marion  is  here.” 

“What  d’ye  suppose  he  wint  for?”  demanded  Jack  Mc¬ 
Nally.  “To  make  love  to  Marion’s  mannekin?  Man,  the 
town’s  alive  with  bill-collecthors.  Don’t  ye  know  this  is 
Collection  Day?  Maledetti  del  Signore!” 
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“Well,  what  of  it?”  replied  Barry. 

“  What  of  it,  ye  affluent  scribbler  ?  Have  ye  no  credithors, 
Harry  Barry?  Are  ye  without  debts,  ye  deginerate  son  of 
Celtic  sires  ?  ” 

Here  Jim  Marion  interposed:  “On  Collection  Day,”  he 
explained,  “  I  stand  guard  for  Gaston,  and  explain  to  bill- 
collectors  that  he  is  out  of  town.  He  holds  the  fort  for  me, 
and  sympathizes  with  those  business  friends  who  are  dis¬ 
appointed  at  my  absence  from  my  studio.” 

“  Well,”  said  Barry,  “  it’s  four  o’clock,  and  the  bill-col¬ 
lectors  should  be  hunting  their  holes.” 

“True,”  said  Louis  Le  Beau,  “and  here  is  Gaston  crawl¬ 
ing  through  his.” 

In  effect,  Tabarin’s  head  appeared  through  the  dis¬ 
ingenuous  door  in  the  wall.  After  a  cautious  survey  of  the 
circle,  he  entered  and  greeted  Barry,  who  seated  himself 
with  the  small  group  of  studio  inmates.  There  was  a  cer' 
tain  air  of  gravity  about  the  circle.  Collection  Day  might 
be  called  a  joke,  but  it  was  a  bad  joke;  it  might  be  sneered 
at,  but  in  the  old  Bay  City  it  came  around,  none  the  less, 
every  fourteen  days,  and  its  regular  return  caused  appre¬ 
hension  in  many  quarters  besides  art  circles. 

Barry  looked  about  him.  Around  were  wire-wound 
claret  bottles,  bearing  candles,  guttered  from  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Plainly,  an  insolent  gas  corporation  had  declared  war 
on  Tabarin.  On  the  table  one  saw  no  cigarettes;  Jim 
Marion  was  smoking  a  blackened  clay  pipe ;  there  were  no 
drinkables  in  sight.  It  was  evident  that  the  price  of 
Munger’s  picture  had  already  been  consumed. 

Barry  looked  toward  the  easel.  It  was  empty. 

“  The  last  time  I  was  here,  Gaston,”  said  Barry,  “  you  had 
on  your  easel  a  picture  for  that  estimable  citizen,  Isaac 
Munger.  I  see  it  is  gone.  Have  you  finished  it?” 

Tabarin’s  mustaches  bristled.  “Finished  it?”  he  cried. 
“  Ah,  b’en,  oui!  I  believe  you,  then !  Sapristi!  I  have 
finished  with  it  and  with  him.  Scrgnongnongnon !  ” 

“  Why,  what  has  that  good,  that  admirable  Bourgeois 
done  ?  ”  asked  Barry,  in  simulated  surprise. 
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“  He  is  not  an  admirable  Bourgeois,”  replied  Tabarin,  bit¬ 
terly  ;  “  he  is  a  Sacree  Canaille!  What  do  you  think  he  did? 
Je  vous  en  donne  en  mille.  You  could  never  guess.  When 
he  paid  me  for  the  picture,  he  actually  held  out  the  money 
I  owed  him !  ” 

Around  the  studio  there  ran  a  low  murmur  of  honor. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  shameless  act  of  Munger  caused 
the  Bohemians  to  seem  depressed.  The  moment  seemed  un- 
propitious  for  light  and  merry  persiflage.  So  Barry  was 
silent,  and  gazed  around  the  room. 

It  was  like  most  studios  —  large,  lofty,  bare.  It  was 
not  always  bleak — for  there  were  days  when  the  material 
evidences  of  conviviality  were  present  —  but  to-day  it  looked 
bleak.  There  were  many  canvases  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  wall  —  probably  unfinished ;  others,  perchance,  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  Tabarin.  On  the  walls  hung  an  infinitude 
of  sketches  —  on  cardboard,  on  cartridge  paper,  on  panels 
of  wood,  on  scraps  of  leather  or  metal.  The  medium  was 
nothing,  the  message  was  everything.  There  were  portraits 
of  studio  habitues  —  in  chalk,  in  charcoal,  in  shoe-blacking 
— -  sometimes  a  mere  wavy  line,  but  still  unmistakable,  in 
characteristics  and  likeness.  A  rough  oblate  spheroid,  with 
two  slight  triangles  depending  from  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  was 
beyond  all  doubt  a  rear  occiputal  view  of  that  mild  Anglo- 
mane,  George  Rowe,  and  his  Piccadilly  whiskers.  A  pop- 
eyed,  pompadoured  German  Korps  student,  gazing  thirstily 
on  an  inverted  beer-mug,  was  unmistakably  Gus  Hardy. 
Tabarin  liked  Hardy,  but  he  detested  everything  German. 
Did  a  green  wine-glass  appear  at  table,  he  would  cry :  "  C’est 
Allemand,  ga  —  take  it  away !  ”  Hence  his  caricature  of 
Hardy’s  mild  allemania  and  his  Pompadour  roll.  A  lurking 
Sparafucile  peering  around  a  street  corner,  lying  in  wait  for 
some  peaceful  citizen,  the  brigand’s  hat  and  cloak  concealing 
all  of  his  head  save  the  enormous  moustachios  —  did  not 
this  shout  at  you  that  the  bandit  was  Jack  McNally?  And 
near  at  hand  was  the  revenge  of  Gus  Hardy  —  a  careful 
study  of  a  Monsieur  Prudhomme  —  a  complacent  French 
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bourgeois,  one  hand  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  an¬ 
other  hand  resting  on  a  richly  bound  volume,  his  hair  sleek, 
his  beard  trim,  his  expression  that  of  comfortable  prosperity, 
of  self-satisfied  ease.  Yet  the  face  of  the  complacent  bour¬ 
geois  was  that  of  Tabarin  —  a  changed  Tabarin,  as  he  might 
be  years  hence  —  a  married,  tamed,  domesticated  Tabarin  — 
but  not  the  present  Tabarin,  whose  every  hair  of  every 
whisker  bristled  with  revolt.  Yet  still  the  likeness  was 
there,  and  the  effect  was  so  droll  that  no  one  could  gaze  on 
it  without  a  smile. 

A  sheet  of  tin  hung  on  the  wall,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
shield.  It  purported  to  be  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Harry  Barry,  which  in  the  various  quarterings, 
according  to  Tabarin,  was  charged  with  a  champagne  glass, 
an  inkstand,  a  book,  and  an  owl. 

Next  to  this  hung  a  cartoon,  symbolizing  an  artists’  din¬ 
ner,  given  after  their  return  from  a  redwoods  camp  which 
had  particularly  pleased  Tabarin,  because,  he  said,  there  were 
no  Bourgeois  there.  Down  one  of  the  dim  aisles  of  the  red¬ 
wood  forest  came  a  troop  of  Indian  girls,  their  arms  filled 
with  the  gorgeous  eschscholtzias,  Mariposa  lilies,  and  other 
rich  California  wild-flowers.  Against  a  giant  tree-trunk 
hung  an  Indian  buckler  crowned  by  an  owl,  while  in  the 
foreground  lay  a  heap  of  rough  redwood  shingles,  or 
“  shakes,”  moss-covered  and  old,  on  the  face  of  one  of  which 
he  had  painted  the  menu. 

Tabarin  had  once  conceived  the  unique  idea  of  giving  a 
dinner  to  a  chef,  Romolo  Gamba  by  name,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  artists.  It  is  easy  to  divine  from  the  chef’s  name 
that  he  was  a  Roman ;  favorite  names  for  Roman  babies 
are  “  Romolo  ”  and  “  Remo,”  after  those  prehistoric  infants 
who  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf.  To  those  who  doubt  this 
tale,  modern  Romans  point  out  a  she-wolf  that  lives  in  luxury 
in  a  large  cage  on  the  crest  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  this  wolf, 
they  say,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  wolf  that  nursed 
Romulus  and  Remus;  thus  the  ancient  legend  is  irrefutably 
proved  to  be  true. 
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Tabarin’s  idea  of  dining  a  chef  was  unique  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
great  chef  who  is  forced  to  sit  at  table  and  appear  delighted 
as  culinary  concoctions  by  infinitely  lesser  men  are  served 
to  him  and  his  fellow-guests.  Yet  Chef  Gamba  bravely 
stood  the  test.  The  dinner  was  a  brilliant,  a  scintillating 
success.  During  its  course  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be¬ 
tween  Gamba  and  Robert  Desroches,  a  retired  financier, 
himself  an  amateur  chef  of  parts.  Malicious  and  slander¬ 
ous  persons  had  fomented  needless  rivalries  between  these 
two  great  men.  They  were  brought  together  by  Tabarin, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  banquet,  Gamba,  Tabarin,  and  Des¬ 
roches,  weeping  in  each  other’s  arms,  refused  to  be  separated, 
declaring  that  the  two  Latin  sisters,  Italia  and  Francia, 
henceforth  were  one.  To  celebrate  this  reunion,  Tabarin 
painted  a  unique  cartoon,  setting  forth  the  menu  graphically. 
Round  and  round  there  wound  a  picturesque  procession, 
headed  by  Chef  Gamba  lugging  a  tureen ;  each  course  was 
symbolized  by  some  attribute  of  its  name  —  for  example, 
Ponche  d  la  Romaine  was  indicated  by  a  group  of  laughing 
peasant  girls  bearing  a  punch-bowl,  and  coifed  with  the 
peculiar  head-dress  one  sees  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 

One  of  the  few  framed  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  was 
Tabarin’s  rejected  cartoon.  This  magnum  opus  was  painted 
at  a  time  when  the  Owl  Club  directors  were  in  particularly 
bad  odor  with  Tabarin.  He  was  then  meditating  the  Great 
Schism  —  the  revolt  of  the  artists  against  the  Owls  — -  the 
birth  of  the  Palette  Club.  Knowing  that  the  directors  would 
never  dare  to  exhibit  such  a  canvas  before  the  Club  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Tabarin  carried  it  under  his  arm  to  the  Club-house  on 
a  night  when  the  Owl  Club  held  festival,  and  surreptitiously 
placed  it  on  an  easel  at  the  door  of  the  banqueting  room. 
There  it  faced  the  Owls  as  they  emerged,  full  of  food  and 
wine.  It  was  an  allegorical  cartoon,  Tabarin’s  idea  being 
this:  Bohemia  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourgeois  — 
weaving  spiders  have  spun  their  nets  over  Bohemia's  halls 
—  the  Ozvl  takes  flight  from  Bohemia.  In  effect,  that  majes¬ 
tic  bird,  its  wings  outspread,  a  look  of  disdain  on  its  grave 
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features,  was  flying  from  the  Temple  of  Bohemia  —  a  temple 
which  money-changers  had  invaded.  In  this  sometime 
temple  of  the  arts,  trade  and  barter  were  being  followed. 
All  sorts  of  commercial  and  professional  Owls  were  depicted 
as  employed  in  their  accustomed  pursuits :  except  the  artists 
—  there  was  no  representation  of  an  artist  selling  a  picture 
in  the  Club.  Still,  one  has  known  it  done. 

This  cartoon  gave  great  offense  to  the  merchant  princes 
present,  which  enormously  gratified  Tabarin.  At  the  close 
of  their  impromptu  indignation  meeting,  he  carried  away  the 
cartoon  under  his  arm,  declaring  it  was  “  too  good  for  the 
Bourgeois.”  Needless  to  say,  it  never  hung  on  the  Owl 
Club’s  walls,  but  remained  a  fixture  in  Tabarin’s  studio,  the 
delight  of  the  habitues. 

Barry  noticed  a  new  sketch  on  the  walls  —  a  disagreeable 
looking  person,  with  a  long  lean  nose,  a  long  lean  upper  lip, 
and  a  long  lean  figure.  It  would  not  have  pleased  the  orig¬ 
inal  to  have  it  so  readily  recognized,  but  it  was  an  unmistak¬ 
able  likeness,  broadly  caricatured,  of  Isaac  Munger,  Esq.,  the 
art  patron. 

Barry  determined  that  the  subject  of  Munger  had  better 
be  avoided,  so  he  spoke  of  his  recent  visit  to  Lake  Esmeralda. 

There  was  a  faint  tone  of  disapproval  in  Jack  McNally’s 
voice,  as  he  demanded : 

“ Dio  Mio!  And  what  were  ye  afther  doin’  up  there, 
Harry,  among  the  iligant  ladies  and  the  foine  gintlemin  of 
the  Upper  Tin?” 

“  Oh,  my  hat  was  chalked  for  deadhead  travel  on  trains 
and  boats,”  replied  Barry,  “  and  my  board  bill  was  offset  by 
advertising  in  the  paper.” 

There  was  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief  noted  in  the  art 
circle,  and  a  lessening  of  the  tension  caused  by  Barry’s  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  expensive  hostelry.  When  he  related  his  poker 
experience  at  the  Lake,  his  purchase  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  chips,  his  losses,  his  subsequent  winnings,  and  his 
escape  from  the  table  with  some  of  the  millionaires’  money, 
he  was  taken  to  their  hearts  again.  Tabarin  was  particularly 
delighted  over  the  despoiling  of  the  millionaires. 
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“Tell  us,”  asked  George  Rowe  —  artists  are  not  above 
gossip  — “  what  was  all  that  row  about,  at  the  Lake,  in  the 
Archer  family?” 

Barry  detailed  the  toothsome  facts  of  the  scandal,  the 
quarrel,  the  flight  of  Mrs.  Archer,  and  the  castigation  of  her 
lord  by  Walter  Sampson,  the  broker,  to  the  intense  interest 
of  his  hearers.  He  also  told  them  the  latest  news  regarding 
the  Archer-Fairfax  feud,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Golconda 
mine  by  Archer’s  hired  fighters,  with  their  discomfiture  and 
rout.  To  this,  the  artists  listened  with  but  a  tepid  interest. 
The  fights  of  financiers  did  not  greatly  concern  them. 

Barry  was  interrupted  by  a  knock,  which  caused  Tabarin 
to  flee  through  the  wall.  But  it  was  nothing  —  merely  a 
bill-collector,  who  went  away  empty-handed.  While  Tabarin 
was  still  absent,  Gus  Hardy  remarked : 

“  That  Mrs.  Neville,  who  caused  the  Archer  row,  is  coming 
here  this  afternoon  with  Faulkes,  to  see  about  Gaston  paint¬ 
ing  her  portrait.  I  wish  she  wasn’t.” 

“  Why?  ”  asked  Barry. 

“  Well,”  replied  Hardy,  “  she  is  a  stunning  looking  woman, 
and  no  mistake.  I’m  afraid  she’ll  get  Gaston  all  torn  up. 
He’s  very  susceptible  —  he’s  a  perfect  child  where  women 
are  concerned.” 

He  said  this  with  a  superior  air  which  caused  a  smile  to 
run  around  the  circle,  for  Hardy  had  been  dubbed  by  them 
“  the  slave  of  love.” 

“Why  should  she  set  her  cap  for  poor  little  Gaston?” 
asked  Le  Beau,  twirling  his  mustache. 

“  Force  of  habit,”  said  George  Rowe.  “  She  can’t  help  it. 
Whenever  she  is  with  a  man  she  turns  those  big  black  eyes 
on  him,  and  cooks  his  goose.” 

“  Then  nobody  is  safe  from  her  spells,”  commented  Barry, 
“  unless  it’s  Gus  here.”  A  chuckle  arose,  which  caused  Gus 
Hardy  to  gaze  at  them  suspiciously. 

“  And  Gaston  least  of  all,”  assented  Le  Beau ;  “  he’s 

always  going  through  his  collar  over  some  woman.  What’s 
the  use  of  getting  excited  over  trifles  like  that  ?  ”  And  he 
hummed  a  few  bars  from  “  Questa  o  Quella.” 
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“  Do  ye  know  what  that  manes  —  I  mane  what  ye’re 
singin’,  Louis?”  demanded  McNally. 

“  Of  course  I  do  —  you’re  not  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  knows  Italian,”  retorted  Le  Beau.  “  Although  you’re 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  speaks  it  with  an 
Irish  brogue.”  This  thrust  at  his  Italian  brought  a  laugh, 
which  did  not  please  McNally.  Le  Beau  went  on :  “  It’s 
the  song  of  the  Duke  in  ‘  Rigoletto,’  recounting  his  con¬ 
quests.” 

“It  manes  ‘all  ladies  look  alike  to  me.’  Povere  donne! 
Ye  ought  not  to  think  it,  Louis.  Even  if  ye  think  it,  ye 
ought  not  to  say  it,”  concluded  McNally,  solemnly. 

“  I  didn’t  say  it,  I  sung  it.  Besides,  the  sentiments  are 
not  mine,  but  the  Duke’s.” 

“  I’m  afraid  the  sintiments  are  yours  as  well  as  his,  Louis. 
Did  ye  ever  hear,  boys,”  demanded  McNally,  turning  to  the 
circle,  “  how  Louis  wanted  to  pose  for  the  girruls’  life-class 
at  the  Art  School  —  as  Discobolus,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedhere, 
or  anny  of  thim  —  the  gints  that  didn’t  wear  pants?  But 
the  Directhor  says,  says  he,  ‘  no,  Louis,  you’re  too  beautiful,’ 
says  he,  ‘  you’d  kill  the  girruls  wid  your  fine  figure  —  you’d 
kill  thim  all  dead,’  says  he.” 

Here  another  knock  brought  a  truce  between  the  two 
warring  artists.  It  turned  out  to  be  Lola  Neville  and 
Faulkes.  Tabarin,  re-assured,  was  called  back  to  his  studio. 
But  his  demeanor  aroused  the  worst  fears  of  the  art  group. 
The  beauty  of  Lola  for  a  few  moments  deprived  him  of 
speech.  Even  when  he  partly  recovered  his  self-possession, 
he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her. 

Faulkes  told  Tabarin  that  he  had  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Neville  a  portrait  to  be  painted  by  him;  Faulkes  said,  quite 
truthfully,  that  he  considered  Tabarin  the  most  gifted  painter 
in  the  city,  and  he  added  —  perhaps  truthfully  again  —  that 
few  were  worthy  to  paint  her  portrait. 

"  Grand  Dieu,  oui!  ”  cried  Tabarin,  “  few  indeed.  I  fear 
I  am  not  fitted  for  such  a  task.  You  will  permit,  Madame, 
n’est-ce  pas?  ”  And  he  stared  into  her  black  eyes  with  the 
intent  gaze  of  the  portrait  painter,  who  seems  at  times  to  be 
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striving  to  fathom  the  very  depths  of  his  model’s  soul. 
Tabarin  shook  his  head.  “  The  task  is  beyond  me.  I  could 
not  paint  Madame’s  eyes  —  perhaps  no  man  could  —  but 
moi,  I  cannot  —  je  le  sais  bien.  I  might  paint  her  hands, 
perhaps.  You  will  permit,  Madame?”  He  took  one  of 
her  little  hands,  and  examined  it  minutely ;  he  held  it  up 
in  the  sunlight,  so  that  its  coral-like  pink  became  semi-translu¬ 
cent  ;  he  pointed  to  the  iridescent  finger-nails,  with  their 
pearly  demi-lunes,  and  shook  his  head.  “  No,  I  could  not 
even  paint  the  hands,”  he  said,  despondently.  “  Quel  teint! 
I  could  not  find  its  colors  on  my  palette.  You  see,  Madame, 
your  teint  —  complexion,  hein?  —  is  very  difficile.  You  have 
the  clear  olive  skin  of  the  Spanish,  but  not  their  indolent 
blood  —  it  is  a  more  ardent  blood  that  pulses  in  those  blue 
veins.”  He  knew  nothing  of  her  Scots  ancestry.  “  Voyez- 
vous,  Madame,  a  true  artist  does  not  paint  the  skin  only  — 
the  skin  takes  its  colors  from  the  blood ;  the  leathery  skin  of 
an  old  man  shows  the  fade,  pale  fluid  behind  it.  But  the 
skin  of  a  beautiful  young  creature  like  you,  it  is  like  a  voile 
—  comment  dit-onf  —  a  veil,  a  gauze,  a  medium,  through 
which  one  sees  the  bounding  blood,  the  abounding  life  behind 
it.  Or  so  the  true  artist  sees  it.  The  ordinary  artist  —  what 
one  calls  the  dab  —  the  daub  —  no,  the  dub,  hein ?  —  sees 
only  the  skin ;  he  paints  only  the  skin ;  his  work  looks  like  a 
picture  of  a  wax  lady  —  une  dame  de  cire,  quoi!  ” 

Tabarin  paused,  out  of  breath.  The  art  circle  gazed  at 
him  with  apprehension,  as  he  once  more  took  her  hand. 

“You  permit,  Madame?”  again  he  asked.  “You  under¬ 
stand,  I  speak  comme  peintre.  As  a  painter,  I  may  dare  to 
look  into  your  eyes  and  take  your  hand,  which,  as  man  not 
painter,  I  should  have  no  right  to  do.  Quelle  belle  main!” 
he  cried,  as  he  examined  it,  almost  caressingly.  “  What  a 
beautiful  hand  —  une  vraie  main  de  marquise!  ”  And,  drop¬ 
ping  for  a  moment  the  role  of  painter  for  that  of  mere  man, 
Tabarin  declaimed  with  fire  some  passionate  lines  about  a 
beautiful  Marquise,  whose  eyes  were  an  intoxication,  whose 
lips  a  delirium. 

“  You  understand,  Madame?  ”  he  asked. 
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“  Oh,  yes,”  replied  Lola ;  “  I  was  educated  in  a  French  con¬ 
vent  in  Mexico.  But  I  never  heard  anything  like  that  there,” 
she  added,  laughing. 

Here  Jack  McNally,  who  strongly  disapproved  of  roses 
and  raptures,  said  in  a  loud  stage  whisper : 

“  I  tell  ye  what,  b’ys,  if  Gaston  wants  to  quote  po’thry,  he’d 
betther  mind  what  Ophaylia  says :  ‘  There’s  rosemary  — 

that’s  for  rue ;’  for  rue,  mind  ye,  ‘  prithee  remimber,’  she 
says,  ‘  for  rue.’  ” 

And  with  this  warning,  McNally  left  for  the  adjacent 
studio.  As  he  passed  through  the  wall,  disapproval  was 
expressed  in  every  wrinkle  of  Jack’s  back. 

Tabarin  did  not  heed  him.  He  did  not  hear  him.  He 
did  not  heed  anything  or  anybody  except  the  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  before  him,  an  amused  smile  on  her  scarlet  lips.  He 
still  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  Again  he  broke  out,  im¬ 
petuously  : 

“  Non,  non,  non  —  I  can  not  paint  you,  Madame.  Why 
should  I  try,  when  I  know  I  shall  fail?  Nom  de  nom!  I, 
Tabarin,  to  fail?  I  will  not  do  it.  Jamais!” 

Here  Le  Beau  arose.  “  We  seem  to  be  de  trop,”  he 
growled,  in  an  undertone,  “  so  I’ll  follow  Jack.”  Le  Beau 
always  grew  pettish  when  a  handsome  woman  did  not  seem 
to  see  him. 

His  departure  was  not  noticed  by  Tabarin.  “  Tiens, 
Madame,”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  know  the  ‘  Paradox  e  sur 
le  Comedien’  of  Diderot?  No?  Well,  our  great  Diderot 
said  the  actor  must  never  be  affected  by  his  role  —  if  he 
weep  from  his  own  emotions,  then  he  is  ridicule.  He  must 
be  calm,  cool.  So  with  the  painter.  He  must  be  calm,  cool. 
How  can  I  be  calm,  cool,  when  I  look  at  you?  How  can  I 
paint  when  I  am  not  calm,  cool  ?  Je  vous  le  demande!  ” 

Here  Hardy  and  Rowe  arose,  and  ostentatiously  withdrew 
through  the  wall.  Tabarin  did  not  heed  their  departure. 

Faulkes  had  not  seemed  over-pleased  through  this  intense 
monologue.  Here  he  interposed  : 

“  Then,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  paint  Mrs.  Neville’s  por¬ 
trait,  Gaston,”  he  said,  “  whom  would  you  suggest  ?  ” 
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Tabarin  reflected :  “  There  is  Shearer,”  he  said,  after  a 

pause ;  “  Shearer  might  do.  He  is  not  tres  fort,  but  he  can 
paint.  Besides,  he  is  homme  serieux,  is  Shearer  —  pere 
de  famUle,  and  goes  to  church  on  Sundays  with  Madame 
Shearer  and  the  little  Shearers.  Yes  —  Shearer.  By  all 
means,  Shearer.  He  is  cool.  He  is  calm.  He  will  do.” 

“  But  will  he  paint  my  portrait  like  you  would,  M.  Tab¬ 
arin  ?  ”  asked  Lola,  demurely. 

“  Like  me?  ”  exploded  Tabarin.  “  Shearer  paint  like  me? 
Like  Tabarin?  Grand  Dieu,  non!”  He  grew  calmer  again, 
and  added  :  “  But  never  mind  —  he  can  paint.  Besides,  he 
is  cool.  He  is  calm.  I  am  not.  Yes,  Shearer  will  do, 
Madame.” 

The  question  raised  by  Faulkes  being  disposed  of,  Tab¬ 
arin  relapsed  into  silence,  and  again  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Lola.  His  lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  debating  within  himself. 
He  seemed  lost  to  all  happenings  external  to  himself  and 
her.  But  a  sudden  sound  brought  him  back  to  earth  —  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  Like  a  flash,  Tabarin  disappeared 
through  the  wall. 

The  small  circle  left  —  even  the  beautiful  object  of  such 
adoration  —  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  ardent  artist.  But  his  foreboding 
proved  true  —  it  was  a  bill-collector.  This  myrmidon  turned 
out  to  be  stubborn,  and  did  not  yield  at  once  to  the  eloquence 
of  Jim  Marion,  so  Barry  joined  the  sculptor  at  the  door. 
While  the  two  were  engaged  in  financial  shadow-boxing, 
Faulkes  drew  Lola  aside  at  the  further  end  of  the  big  studio. 
He  was  displeased,  and  did  not  conceal  it. 

“  Lola,”  he  began,  “  why  are  you  trying  to  upset  that  little 
artist?  ” 

She  gazed  at  him  as  if  puzzled:  “Upset  him?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.  You  turned  those  big  black 
eyes  of  yours  on  him  caressingly;  you  flattered  him  —  fooled 
him;  you  acted  as  if  you  thought  he  was  the  only  man  on 
earth.” 
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Lola  fixed  the  black  eyes  on  him  with  a  curious  look  in 
them  :  “  Edgar,”  she  said,  slowly,  “  I  believe  you’re  jealous.” 

“I’m  not  jealous,”  retorted  Faulkes,  hotly;  “but  I  don’t 
like  to  see  you  make  a  fool  of  little  Tabarin.” 

“  I’m  not  making  a  fool  of  him,”  returned  the  beauty, 
calmly.  “  If  anybody’s  doing  it,  he’s  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self.” 

“  Oh,  you  women,  you  women  !  ”  groaned  Faulkes ;  “  you’re 
all  alike !  I  believe  you  begin  to  coquet  in  your  cradles.” 

“  I  don’t  call  it  coquetry  to  be  polite  to  an  artist  who’s  going 
to  paint  my  portrait.” 

“  You  know  he  isn’t  going  to  paint  your  portrait,”  replied 
Faulkes,  irritably ;  “  he  said  he  couldn’t.” 

“  Well,  he’s  going  to  get  some  artist  to  paint  it.  When  he 
gets  him,  I’ll  make  myself  agreeable  to  the  other  artist.” 

“  And  drop  this  one,”  commented  Faulkes,  sneeringly. 
“  You  women  are  the  devil !  ” 

“  You’re  not  complimentary.” 

“No  —  but  I  am  truthful.  Now  listen,  Lola  —  don’t  stir 
up  little  Tabarin.  He’s  half  crazy  — all  geniuses  are.  And 
he’s  a  Latin,  and  hot-blooded.  Leave  him  alone,  for  God’s 
sake,  or  there’ll  be  trouble.” 

“  Well,”  said  Lola,  saucily,  “  I  shan’t  waste  time  trying 
to  stir  him  up,  but  devote  myself  to  the  man  who  does  paint 
my  portrait  - —  the  good  husband  and  father.” 

“Trust  you  for  that!” 

“You’re  not  in  a  very  good  humor  to-day,  Edgar,”  said 
the  beauty,  laughingly.  “  Now  you’re  trying  to  be  jealous 
of  another  man  —  of  a  man  you  never  saw  —  that  I  never 
saw  —  jealous  of  you  don’t  know  who.” 

Even  in  his  ill-humor,  Faulkes  was  forced  to  smile. 

“  If  you  want  to  be  jealous,”  she  went  on,  “  why  don’t  you 
pick  a  man  of  your  size  ?  ”  The  black  eyes  burned  into  his. 
“Why  aren’t  you  jealous  of  Archer?” 

Faulkes’s  expression  changed.  The  look  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  male  shone  in  his  eyes.  He  laughed,  gloatingly. 

“Why  should  I  be  jealous  of  old  Bill?”  he  said,  com- 
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placently.  “  A  man  might  just  as  well  be  jealous  of  a  hus¬ 
band.” 

The  bill-collector  was  reluctantly  leaving,  his  halting 
steps  cheered  by  bright  and  encouraging  words  from  Jim 
Marion.  Faulkes  looked  at  his  watch  with  an  exclamation. 

“  Really,”  he  said,  “  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  As  I 
told  you,  I  have  to  catch  a  train,  so  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
leave  you.  Now,  you’ll  accept  Tabarin’s  suggestion,  won’t 
you,  and  make  an  appointment  with  Shearer?  After  you 
talk  over  the  details  of  the  sittings,  the  costume,  and  so  on. 
I’ll  see  Shearer,  and  arrange  about  the  financial  end  of  it.” 

With  rapid  farewells,  Faulkes  followed  the  melancholy, 
echoing  footsteps  of  the  bill-collector  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  Tabarin  swept  in  like 
a  whirlwind.  Fie  was  beaming.  He  rushed  up  to  Lola, 
and  seized  both  her  hands. 

“  I  have  change  my  mind,”  he  cried.  “  I  paint  you.  We 
begin  to-morrow.” 

Lola  could  not  conceal  her  surprise.  He  noticed  this. 

“You  think  it  strange,  Madame?”  he  asked.  “Ah,  I  am 
whimsical,  I  know.  I  am  tete  de  linotte  —  what  you  call 
feather-head,  eh?  But  what  matter!  Better  feather-head 
than  wooden-head.  Shearer  is  a  wooden-head.  He  will 
paint  you  like  a  wax  head.  Sapristi!  It  would  be  a  crime.” 

Lola,  slightly  bewildered  at  his  sudden  change,  feared 
he  might  change  again.  Her  face  betrayed  her  doubts. 
Tabarin  divined  this. 

“  Do  not  fear,  Madame,”  he  exclaimed,  “  n’ayez  pas  peur. 
I  have  determined  no  one  shall  paint  you  but  Tabarin. 
Beauty  like  yours  is  not  for  painters  who  work  with  rule 
and  line.  No,  no!  Crenom!” 

Lola  began  hesitatingly  to  make  inquiries  about  what 
Faulkes  had  called  “  the  financial  end,”  but  Tabarin  held  up 
a  warning  hand. 

“Asses,  asses,  Madame!”  he  exclaimed.  “Not  a  word 
of  money,  I  entreat  you.  You  will  permit  me  to  paint  your 
portrait,  and  then  I  know  you  will  do  me  the  great  honor 
of  accepting  it  from  me.  De  bon  coeur,  n’est-ce  pas ?  ” 
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Lola  hesitated.  “  Really,”  she  began,  “  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  impose  upon  your  kindness,  M.  Tabarin.” 

He  interrupted.  “  It  will  be  a  kindness  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept,  Madame.  I  am  the  favored  one.” 

Again  the  impetuous  artist’s  eloquence  was  interrupted 
by  a  knock.  Again  he  fled.  This  time  it  was  not  a  bill- 
collector,  but  Harry  Sterling,  who  was  warmly  greeted  by 
Marion  and  Barry.  He  seemed  dubious  as  to  how  Lola 
would  receive  him,  but  that  capricious  lady  took  little  account 
of  financial  feuds  and  mining  fights.  Her  reception  of  Ster¬ 
ling  was  more  than  friendly  —  so  cordial,  in  fact,  that  Barry 
and  Marion  discreetly  withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the 
studio,  leaving  them  engaged  in  what  seemed  an  absorbing 
tete-a-tete. 

Another  knock  at  the  door  —  a  fatal  knock. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  destiny  for  Sylvia  Archer 
to  appear  at  the  studio  door.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Brassey,  who,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Neville,  glared  fiercely  at 
that  lady.  This,  and  Sylvia’s  cool  nod  in  reply  to  his  saluta¬ 
tion,  deterred  Sterling  from  coming  to  the  door  to  greet 

them.  They  were  received  by  Marion  and  Barry,  who  were 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  embarrassment  over  their  per¬ 
plexing  functions.  But  the  new  visitors  did  not  detain  them 
long.  When  Sylvia  saw  that  Tabarin  was  absent,  she  did 
not  wait  for  explanations ;  she  said  that  they  would  call 
again,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Brassey,  with  frigid  salutations, 
at  once  withdrew. 

As  the  door  closed,  the  head  of  Tabarin  again  appeared, 
reconnoitering  through  the  wall.  The  coast  being  clear,  he 
dashed  in. 

“Ah,  ’Arry,”  he  greeted  Sterling;  “  g  a  va  bien?  ”  And 

then,  turning  to  Lola :  “  Madame,  I  have  conceive  a  great 
plan.  You  know  Gerard’s  picture  of  Madame  Recamier  in 
the  Louvre?  —  bien.  What  you  think  of  that  pose,  eh? 
Would  not  that  be  magnifique ?  Ah,  I  see  by  your  face  what 
you  think  —  you  think  it  would  be  too  daring.  Not  so.  It 
would  be  defiant  —  je  I’accorde.  And  why  not?  You  are 
more  beautiful  than  La  Recamier;  through  all  these  years 
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she  has  been  without  a  rival ;  now  you  push  her  aside  — 
Place!  Place!  Pour  la  plus  belle!  As  for  your  artist, 
I  have  no  fear ;  inspired  by  those  matchless  eyes,  I  shall 
put  Gerard  in  second  place.  Your  portrait  must  hang  in 
the  Luxembourg,  for  I,  your  artist,  am  not  yet  dead.  And 
when  I  am  mort  et  enterre  you  will  be  placed  in  the  Louvre, 
and  Madame  Recamier  will  turn  green  with  jealousy  that  her 
long  reign  is  ended.” 

He  paused  for  breath.  Lola  was  impressed  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“And  when  will  you  begin  the  work?”  she  asked. 

“  Now,  if  you  like,”  he  replied.  “  As  for  these  faineants 
here,  nous  les  chasserons  —  we’ll  turn  them  into  Marion’s 
studio,  and  I  will  block  out  a  sketch  of  the  head.  Now!  ” 
And  he  hastily  began  arranging  a  chair  on  the  model  throne. 

Lola  laughed.  “  I’m  afraid  that’s  a  little  too  short  notice 
for  a  woman  to  sit  for  a  porrait,”  she  demurred.  “  Just 
think,  M.  Tabarin  —  I  shall  have  to  go  to  a  coiffeur,  a  friseur, 

a  manicure,  a  couturiere - ” 

Tabarin  interrupted  her  threateningly.  “  N’y  touches 
pas!  If  you  dare  to  do  any  of  these  things,  all  is  off!  ”  he 
cried.  “  C’est  le  Bon  Dieu  qui  vous  a  faite  —  you  surely 
would  not  try  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  Creator?  Do 
not  think  of  it  —  it  is  impiety !  ” 

Lola  still  demurred:  “No  —  to-day  is  too  short  notice.” 

“To-morrow,  then,”  pleaded  Tabarin. 

“  Very  well  —  to-morrow,”  she  replied,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Tabarin  insisted  on  conducting  Lola  to  her  carriage,  to 
the  amazement  of  McNally  and  the  alarm  of  Marion. 

“  Be  careful,  Gaston,”  Jack  muttered.  “  The  collecthors 
—  the  divil  fly  away  wid  ’em  —  may  be  hanging  round  the 
street  door!  Dio  d’Abrahamo  e  di  Giacobbe !  ” 

Tabarin  waved  his  hand  with  a  lordly  gesture.  For  the 
moment,  he  cared  naught  for  bill-collectors  —  he  thought 
only  of  his  beautiful  model. 

As  they  disappeared  together,  an  air  of  gloom  settled 
over  the  art  group.  Marion’s  alarm,  lest  the  minions  of 
trade  should  be  lying  in  wait  for  Tabarin  below,  was  shared 
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by  the  others.  But  they  had  a  deeper  fear  —  that  the  pro¬ 
longed  sittings  for  a  portrait  would  work  havoc  with  the 
susceptible  Tabarin. 

“  Well,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done,”  sighed  Gus  Hardy. 
“  Nobody  can  stop  a  man  who’s  bent  on  making  a  fool  of 
himself  over  a  woman.” 

“  Tabarin  least  of  all,”  agreed  Hardy. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

“Couldn’t  we  make  him  jealous  over  some  other  man?” 
asked  Marion. 

“  What  good  would  that  do  ?  It  would  only  make  him 
worse,”  replied  Hardy. 

“  Besides,”  said  McNally,  “  there  isn’t  anny  wan  among 
us  good-looking  enough  to  make  him  jealous,  except  Louis 
here  —  and  Louis  is  prettier  than  Gaston,  but  he  can’t  paint 
her  portrait  so  well.  And  neither  can  annybody.” 

“  You  forget  yourself,  Jack,”  retorted  Le  Beau.  “  Why 
don’t  you  win  her  heart,  paint  her  as  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
then,  when  the  lovers’  quarrel  comes,  fake  up  the  canvas 
into  an  altar-piece?  You  can  easily  sell  it  for  five  hundred 
dollars.” 

Jack  looked  at  him  gloomily.  “  I  would  give  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  —  and  I  have  not  got  five  hundred  cints  —  if 
Gasthon  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  beautiful  lady  wid  the 
black  eyes  and  the  red  hair.  Ah,  wurra,  wurra !  Bad  luck 
to  the  day !  And  it’s  Collection  Day  it  is.  Bad  cess  to  the 
collecthors  —  ye  can  not  always  dodge  thim.  Nor  the  other 
debts,  me  boys.  All  of  thim  that  dance  must  pay  the  poiper.” 


XIV 

A  Mysterious  Fire  in  the  Golconda 

A  fter  the  affair  at  Lake  Esmeralda,  which  caused  Mrs. 

Archer’s  sudden  departure,  Sylvia  determined  to  heed 
her  mother’s  injunction  to  look  after  her  father.  She  was 
resolved  to  keep  a  home  waiting  for  him,  both  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  at  the  Bay.  But  he  acted  queerly,  she  thought; 
without  exactly  evading  her,  he  moved  around  in  ways  that 
baffled  her,  under  the  pretext  of  business.  For  a  time,  she 
had  been  at  their  Silver  City  house,  but  she  had  not  seen  him 
at  all  for  some  days ;  he  had  told  her  he  had  to  go  to  the 
Bay,  and  would  soon  be  back. 

Sylvia  was  very  unhappy.  The  bitter  quarrel  between 
her  father  and  mother  weighed  upon  her.  They  had  quar¬ 
relled  before,  but  never  had  they  separated.  She  feared  the 
separation  might  be  permanent. 

As  Sylvia  was  looking  listlessly  out  of  the  window,  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  unusual  sight.  On  the  upward 
slope  of  Silver  Peak,  some  distance  from  any  buildings,  she 
saw  a  thin  column  of  smoke,  apparently  coming  out  of  the 
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ground.  As  she  gazed,  it  grew  thicker  ;  from  a  thin  column, 
it  turned  into  balloon-like  masses,  volleying  upward. 

Sylvia  was  a  miner’s  daughter ;  she  knew  the  awful  ter¬ 
ror  caused  by  fire  in  a  mine.  She  suspected  that  this  fire 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  Sterling’s  mine,  for  it  was 
not  far  from  the  Golconda  hoisting  works.  She  had  not 
spoken  to  Sterling  since  their  estrangement  at  the  Lake ;  but 
this  was  no  time  for  resentment.  She  started  to  run  for 
the  Golconda  works,  to  give  the  alarm.  But  scarcely  had  she 
left  the  house  when  she  heard  the  mournful,  long-drawn 
shriek  of  the  steam  whistles  all  along  the  lode  —  the  fire 
signal. 

As  she  ran  toward  the  scene,  human  beings  seemed  to 
start  out  of  the  ground.  When  she  left  her  door  she  was 
alone ;  in  a  few  seconds  she  was  lost  in  a  hurrying  crowd 
which  grew  every  second  —  shopkeepers  from  the  town ; 
women  and  children;  miners  off  shift;  miners’  wives,  their 
children  clinging  to  their  skirts ;  firemen  dragging  their 
hand-engines,  with  clanging  bells. 

She  had  guessed  aright  —  the  fire  was  in  the  Golconda. 
Some  distance  away  from  the  Golconda  buildings,  up  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  an  air-shaft  had  been  sunk,  to  ven¬ 
tilate  the  mine.  After  reaching  quite  a  depth,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that,  instead  of  the  expected  down-draft,  there  was 
an  up-draft.  The  shaft  was  therefore  abandoned.  Its  ex¬ 
pensive  timbering  from  top  to  bottom  was  left  in  place,  as 
being  more  expensive  to  remove  than  to  leave  in  the  shaft. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  costly  mistakes  so  common  in 
mining.  As  a  result,  the  Golconda  mine  was  ventilated  by 
pipes  and  blowers  at  the  main  shaft. 

As  the  crowd  grew  denser,  the  police  and  firemen 
stretched  ropes  to  keep  the  people  away  from  the  hoisting 
works  and  the  air-shaft,  for  experience  in  mine  fires  had 
told  them  what  might  be  coming.  It  soon  came.  The 
column  of  smoke  was  still  rising  steadily ;  it  now  towered 
some  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  The  black  smoke  was 
streaked  with  white  steam  from  the  wet  wall-timbering  of 
the  shaft.  Suddenly  the  smoke  ceased. 
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“  They’re  putting  it  out !  They’re  putting  it  out !  ”  So 
ran  the  rumor  through  the  excited  crowd. 

But  the  pause  was  only  for  a  second  or  two.  There  was 
a  dull,  muffled  sound  —  the  walls  of  the  air-shaft  were  cav¬ 
ing  in.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  earth  plunged  down  the  shaft, 
like  a  gigantic  plug,  driving  the  fire  before  it.  The  men 
around  the  hoisting  works  knew  that  this  would  force  smoke, 
gas,  and  flames  laterally  through  the  drifts  of  the  Golconda 
—  drifts  filled  with  hundreds  of  men.  The  miners’  wives 
on  the  surface  shuddered  as  they  thought  of  their  naked  men 
below,  their  skins  scorching  in  the  fierce  blasts  of  flame. 
But  what  the  fire-fighters  most  feared  was  that  this  vast 
volume  of  gas  and  flame  might  reach  the  main  shaft;  this 
would  cut  off  the  only  outlet,  and  doom  all  in  the  mine  to 
death. 

The  sudden  stopping  of  the  smoke  was  followed  by  a  loud 
explosion  —  perhaps  from  bottled-up  steam  or  gas,  perhaps 
from  giant  powder.  In  place  of  the  billows  of  black  smoke, 
there  now  shot  from  the  air-shaft  a  lofty  column  of  fire. 
Fragments  of  burning  wood  and  live  coals  volleyed  into  the 
air,  like  the  eruption  from  a  volcano. 

The  restless  firemen  had  not  been  allowed  to  turn  their 
streams  down  the  air-shaft,  for  fear  of  doing  what  the 
cave-in  had  just  done  —  driving  the  fire  into  the  working 
drifts  of  the  Golconda.  Now,  the  showers  of  red-hot  coals 
falling  on  the  roofs  gave  them  something  to  do.  In  a  few 
seconds  they  had  streams  of  water  pouring  over  the  roofs 
and  walls,  thus  saving  the  buildings  around  the  main  shaft. 
It  was  vital  that  the  hoisting  works  should  be  kept  unburned ; 
the  main  shaft  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  miners  in  the 
depths  below ;  the  main  shaft  was  their  only  hope  of  life. 

This  was  Sylvia’s  thought,  as  she  stood  in  the  sombre 
crowd  behind  the  ropes.  The  same  thought  pervaded  the 
crowd,  for  all  knew  that  the  mines  below  were  filled  with 
fuel  for  the  flames.  Entire  forests  had  gone  into  the  mines. 
The  shafts,  winzes,  and  chutes  were  lined  with  wood.  The 
stations  were  floored  with  wood.  From  level  to  level  led 
ladders  of  wood.  The  drifts  and  cross-cuts  were  arched 
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and  walled  with  wood.  All  of  these  passages  served  as 
flues  through  which  the  fire  ran  rapidly,  and  then  the  flues 
themselves  burned.  In  the  stations,  and  in  worked-out  ore- 
chambers,  lay  great  piles  of  timbers,  ready  for  the  timber- 
setters,  ready  also  for  the  flames.  It  was  as  if  a  great  fire 
were  raging  in  the  many  buildings  of  an  underground  city. 
Yet,  in  a  burning  surface  city  there  are  many  outlets  for 
escape ;  in  this  underground  city  there  was  but  one  —  the 
main  shaft. 

As  she  stood  in  the  sombre  crowd,  Sylvia  overheard  a 
group  of  miners  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire.  One 
said  that  the  airshaft  was  always  carefully  covered,  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents.  Another  agreed,  and  said  that  the  fire  must 
have  been  caused  by  design. 

“  Some  fellow  must  have  thrown  live  coals  down  the  air- 
shaft,”  said  the  first.  “  Then  he  probably  made  the  cover 
tight  again.  That  way  he’d  shut  the  smoke  in  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  fire  got  to  going  good.  Then,  when  it  did 
burst  out,  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  mine.” 

The  other  miner  agreed.  “  But  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
could  have  done  it?”  he  asked,  in  wonder.  “There  must 
be  eight  hundred  men  down  there,  and  most  of  ’em  ’ll  never 
come  up.” 

Sylvia  shuddered.  She  looked  around  apprehensively. 
In  the  densely  packed  crowd  she  had  seen  from  a  distance  a 
man  dressed  like  a  miner,  whose  appearance  riveted  her  eyes ; 
he  had  a  wet  cloth  around  his  lower  face,  as  if  ready  to 
descend  the  main  shaft  when  the  call  should  come.  Many 
of  the  miners  were  so  equipped.  She  could  not  see  this 
man’s  face,  but  his  walk  and  carriage  reminded  her  of  her 
father.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  —  but  no  !  —  she  dismissed  the 
thought.  If  her  father  were  in  Silver  City  he  would  surely 
have  come  home  the  night  before.  Besides,  he  must  be 
away  —  she  had  not  seen  him  for  several  days.  Still,  Sylvia 
could  not  get  this  resemblance  out  of  her  mind. 

A  policeman,  who  knew  Sylvia,  rescued  her  from  the 
jostling  crowd,  and  passed  her  through  the  ropes  into  the 
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Golconda  hoisting  works.  There,  the  engineers  and  other 
employees  were  all  at  their  posts,  together  with  a  number 
of  miners. 

The  first  man  she  encountered  was  Harry  Sterling. 

Forgetting  the  coolness  between  them,  she  impetuously 
begged  him  to  tell  her  what  hope  there  was  for  the  imprisoned 
men  below. 

“  Why  is  it  that  none  of  the  men  come  up  ?  ”  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  empty  cages  whirling  up  and  down  the  shaft. 

“  We  don’t  know,”  replied  Sterling.  “  There  is  not  much 
smoke,  as  yet,  coming  up  the  main  shaft;  the  air-shaft  is 
acting  as  a  chimney,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  gas  at  the 
other  end  of  the  mine.  We  can’t  understand  why  the  men 
don’t  come  up.  It  may  be  that  smoke  and  gas  have  got  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  main  shaft.  Or  it  may  be  above  them. 
We’ve  sent  down  a  lighted  lantern  with  a  message,  urging 
them  to  take  their  chances  and  come  up.” 

He  paused.  Another  cage  rose  to  the  floor  level  — 
empty.  It  descended  —  empty. 

Sylvia  looked  at  him,  mutely.  He  answered  her  un¬ 
spoken  question : 

“No  answer,”  he  said.  “  It  looks  bad.”  He  paused. 
“  What  awful  luck !  ”  he  groaned.  “  If  that  cave-in  and 
explosion  in  the  air-shaft  had  not  come  just  then,  the  men 
might  have  got  to  the  main  shaft  and  up  in  safety.  It  drove 
the  smoke  and  gas  into  the  drifts,  and  probably  cut  the  men 
off.” 

The  cage  rose  again. 

“  Ah,”  exclaimed  Sterling,  “  there’s  the  cage  now,  with 
the  message.” 

The  engineers  stopped  the  cables.  On  the  cage  stood  a 
lantern,  in  front  of  a  large  placard,  which  read : 

“  Try  and  come  up.  If  the  gas  is  above  you,  you 
will  be  whirled  through  it  so  quick  you  will  be  all 
right.  Write  a  word  on  this  to  tell  us  how  you  are. 

But  don’t  lose  hope.  We  will  surely  get  you  all  up 
the  shaft." 
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Sterling  looked  at  it,  and  shook  his  head.  No  answer 
was  written  on  the  placard.  The  lantern  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

“  There’s  no  one  around  the  shaft  down  there,”  he  said, 
briefly.  “  The  air  is  so  foul,  it  put  the  lantern  out.” 

“  Then  they  have  no  lights  ?  ”  asked  Sylvia. 

“  No,  it’s  as  dark  as  a  pocket  down  there.  That  explosion 
blew  out  every  light  in  the  mine.  In  the  pitch  dark,  the  men 
don’t  know  where  they  are ;  probably  some  have  fallen  down 
winzes  and  chutes  —  they  can’t  see  them.  Even  some  of 
those  who  got  to  the  main  shaft  may  have  stumbled  over  its 
edge  in  the  darkness,  and  gone  to  their  death  in  the  muddy 
sump  at  the  bottom.” 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  whirling  cages. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  ?  ”  asked  Sylvia,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  I’m  going  to  call  for  volunteers  to  go  down  with  me. 
If  we  find  any  living  men  we’ll  put  them  on  the  cages  and 
send  them  up.  And  I’ll  send  a  squad  to  blast  down  the 
drifts,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  fire  coming  from  the  air-shaft.” 

He  turned  from  her,  and  shouted  loudly: 

“  I  want  twenty  volunteers  to  go  with  me  down  in  the 
mine.” 

All  the  miners  in  the  hoisting  works  crowded  toward  the 
shaft.  The  call  was  repeated  outside,  and  men  there 
clamored  to  be  passed  through  the  ropes.  Sterling  stood 
closely  watching  the  miners,  as  they  marched  in  their  routine 
step  toward  the  cage.  Several  of  the  older  men  he  ordered 
to  step  aside.  All  were  cautioned  to  protect  mouths  and 
nostrils  with  wet  cloths.  The  first  floor  of  the  cage  was 
quickly  filled  with  seven  men.  The  engineers  shifted  the 
cage,  and  the  second  seven  marched  on.  The  third  deck  now 
stood  level  with  the  floor,  and  six  men  took  their  places. 

Sterling,  the  seventh  and  last,  was  about  to  order  the 
descent,  when  a  new  arrival  came  hurrying  up.  He  had 
just  broken  through  the  guard  lines.  It  was  Faulkes.  He 
addressed  one  of  the  miners  sharply  — “  Get  off  of  there, 
Steve,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  a  wife  and  kids.”  The  man 
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addressed  did  not  reply,  striving  to  wedge  himself  into  the 
mass.  But  the  men  behind  him  closed  up  silently,  resisting 
him.  Seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  him  off  the 
cage,  Faulkes  took  his  place. 

Sterling  had  witnessed  this  in  silence.  Still  without  a 
word,  he  extended  his  hand,  and  the  two  former  friends 
shook  hands.  Sterling  gave  the  signal,  and  the  cage  dropped 
down  into  the  gloomy  shaft. 

For  hour  after  hour,  it  seemed  to  Sylvia,  the  cages 
monotonously  whirled  up  and  down.  No  message  came. 
The  engineers  scanned  their  dials  anxiously,  waiting  for 
signals.  Yet  no  clanging  bells  sounded  from  below.  The 
groups  in  the  hoisting-works  moved  around  uneasily.  As 
each  cage  reached  the  top,  there  was  a  forward  start ;  when 
it  was  seen  to  be  empty,  and  plunged  down  again,  there  was 
a  sigh  of  disappointment.  The  great  crowd  outside  throbbed 
with  the  same  anxiety  as  the  group  within.  The  weeping 
women  were  nearly  all  wives  of  imprisoned  miners.  Shawls 
were  hooded  over  their  shoulders  and  heads,  for  none  had 
stopped  for  hat  or  bonnet.  To  them  clung  their  children, 
dry-eyed,  for  they  were  too  young  to  know  their  fathers’ 
peril ;  their  childish  faces  showed  excitement  over  the  novel 
scene.  The  miners  were  sombre  and  silent ;  they  did  not 
talk  to  the  weeping  women,  for  there  was  nothing  to  say; 
most  of  them  believed  that  all  the  men  below  had  been  cut 
off  from  the  shaft,  and  that  even  Sterling’s  rescue  party 
might  be  lost.  But  why  tell  this  to  the  women?  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  they  would  know  whether  they  were 
widows  or  wives. 

At  last,  a  signal  came  from  below,  and  the  watchful 
engineers  stopped  the  cages.  Another  signal  came,  and  the 
cage  started  upward  —  more  slowly  now.  As  it  neared  the 
floor  level,  and  stopped,  the  watchers  crowded  around.  On 
the  cage  floor  lay  a  number  of  unconscious  miners,  guarded 
by  two  of  Sterling’s  volunteers.  As  the  limp  forms  were 
tenderly  lifted  from  the  cage-floor,  the  volunteers  told  what 
their  dim  lights  had  disclosed  in  the  black  darkness.  Along 
some  of  the  drifts  men  were  lying  in  rows  —  dead;  the 
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blast  of  flame  had  struck  them  down  as  they  were  hurrying 
to  escape  to  the  main  shaft.  Their  bodies  were  scorched 
and  blackened  by  the  fire.  Death  had  been  instantaneous. 

The  unconscious  miners  whom  the  rescuers  had  brought 
up  were  found  in  an  ore-chamber,  out  of  the  direct  path  of 
the  flames.  Some  of  these  might  be  saved.  But  the  mine 
was  full  of  dead  men. 

Where  was  Sterling?  they  were  asked.  He  had  divided 
his  party  into  three  groups,  they  said,  sending  them  into 
various  drifts.  These  two  men  he  had  sent  up  to  care  for 
the  unconscious  miners,  lest  they  should  fall  off  the  cage  on 
the  way  up. 

Where  was  Faulkes?  He  had  been  put  by  Sterling  in 
command  of  another  group,  who,  they  believed,  were  about 
to  blast  up  a  particularly  dangerous  drift,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  fire. 

The  returned  rescuers  could  give  no  further  information. 
They  bravely  volunteered  to  descend  again  into  the  depths, 
but  no  one  heeded  their  feeble  offer,  for  their  wives  made 
their  way  through  the  guard  lines,  and  laid  hold  of  their 
men.  In  their  hysteric  affection,  as  they  clung  to  and 
shielded  their  returned  husbands,  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
fierce  primeval  instinct  with  which  a  mother  protects  her 
child.  Even  a  hen  will  defend  her  chicks  against  a  savage 
hawk.  And  to  see  a  little  woman  clinging  to  a  gigantic  miner 
just  back  from  the  hell  below,  and  glaring  fiercely  at  those 
around  her  lest  she  should  be  again  deprived  of  him,  shows 
that  there  is  a  maternal  tinge  in  woman’s  love  for  husband  as 
well  as  for  child. 

Through  the  door  now  appeared  men  bearing  stretchers. 
The  unconscious  miners  were  carefully  lifted  up,  and  the 
stretcher-bearers  filed  out.  Some  of  them  were  big  and 
awkward ;  they  were  not  skilled  in  their  functions ;  yet  no 
women  nurses  could  have  been  more  tender  than  they.  By  a 
sinister  coincidence,  the  appearance  of  the  stretchers  outside 
was  greeted  by  a  new  and  ominous  sound  —  it  was  the  tolling 
of  the  church-bells.  The  crowd  moved  uneasily  as  there 
resounded  the  solemn  clangor  of  the  bells. 
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The  watchers  at  the  hoisting  works  crowded  forward  — 
again  a  signal  sounded  from  the  depths ;  again  the  cage  rose 
slowly.  This  time  it  was  Sterling  and  some  of  his  volun¬ 
teers.  Like  the  first  group,  they  could  only  repeat  that  they 
found  many  dead  miners,  but  few  living.  They  had  sent 
up  the  limp  victims  on  the  first  cage-load,  and  were  now 
bringing  up  several  more.  Sterling  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  Faulkes  had  not  come  up.  He  had  the  time-keeper 
check  off  the  list  of  returned  volunteers ;  this  showed  that 
Faulkes  and  six  miners  were  still  missing.  Sterling  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  for  these  missing  men,  but  was  detained, 
almost  forcibly,  by  the  men  around  him.  All  believed  that 
the  seven  rescuers  were  doomed. 

From  the  door  of  the  hoisting  works  were  called  out  the 
names  of  the  unconscious  men  who  had  come  up  the  shaft. 
The  names  were  repeated  in  excited  clamor  by  the  great 
crowd,  the  sound  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Sometimes 
the  announcement  of  a  survivor’s  name  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  joyous  weeping  from  some  woman ;  sometimes  by 
a  dead  silence. 

For  a  time  there  had  been  no  signals  coming  from  below 
to  the  engineers.  But  now  there  were  faint  noises  sounding 
from  the  shaft.  The  signal-bells  were  silent  —  this  sound 
was  a  curious  rapping,  or  drumming.  At  first,  it  was  thought 
it  might  be  one  of  the  freaks  of  the  fire.  But  the  sound  was 
methodical,  measured,  rhythmical  —  it  meant,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  human  agency.  It  came  from  the  great  air-tube;  it 
gripped  the  attention ;  it  held  the  ear ;  it  spelled  life  still  in 
the  inferno  below. 

To  Sterling,  the  rapping  sounded  like  the  Morse  code. 
He  summoned  the  two  telegraph  operators  from  the  adjacent 
office.  The  first  said  briefly,  “  That’s  the  call  for  Silver 
City.”  Seizing  a  heavy  hammer,  he  pounded  out  a  reply. 
Again  the  far-away  rapping  was  heard.  The  second  oper¬ 
ator,  listening  intently  to  the  faint  drumming,  began  writing 
rapidly;  as  the  sheets  fell  from  his  fingers,  they  were 
picked  up  and  read  by  Sterling. 
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To  Sylvia,  it  seemed  amazing  that  this  faint  tapping  could 
come  so  far.  The  operator  at  the  air-tube  realized  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  plied  his  heavy  hammer  with  all  his  strength. 
The  feeble  replies  to  his  blacksmith  blows  seemed  to  typify 
the  difference  between  the  half -stifled  victims  trapped  in 
the  mine,  and  these  strong  and  alert  men  on  the  surface. 

Sylvia  approached  Sterling,  as  he  scanned  the  sheets. 
“  Are  these  really  messages  from  the  men  below?  ”  she  asked 
him. 

“  Yes,”  he  replied.  “  One  of  the  imprisoned  miners  used 
to  be  a  telegraph  boy,  and  he  knows  the  code.” 

Turning  from  her  to  the  door  of  the  hoisting  works,  he 
began  reading  the  message  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  reach 
every  ear  in  the  anxious  crowd.  The  first  message  ran : 

“  There  are  six  of  us  here.  We  are  in  the  end  of 
the  west  drift  on  the  1900  level.  We  caved  in  the 
drift  to  shut  off  the  fire.” 

A  muffled  roar  rose  from  the  people;  they  were  too  ex¬ 
cited  to  cheer ;  they  were  afraid  of  losing  a  word  of  the 
next  message  handed  to  Sterling,  which  was  a  reply  to  a 
request  for  the  men’s  names.  It  began  abruptly: 

“ Tom  Trevelyan,  Toney  Pacheco,  Shorty  Simp¬ 
son,  One-eyed  Smith,  Dick  Polwill,  and  Joe  Bart¬ 
lett  —  that’s  me  —  Pm  sending.” 

As  Sterling  shouted  out  the  names  of  these  men,  still 
living,  in  the  rock  chamber,  deep  down  under  their  feet, 
hoarse  cheers  rose  from  the  men,  mingling  with  the  shriller 
treble  of  the  women.  Again  the  cheering  was  stilled,  as 
another  message  was  read. 

“  Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  water.  It’s  hot  zvater, 
runnnig  out  of  the  rock-seams.  For  food,  we  have 
only  our  dinner-pails.  But  give  us  air.  Keep  the 
blowers  running.” 

The  operator  at  the  pipe  hammered  out  an  assurance  that 
the  blowers  were  going  full  force.  Back  came  the  reply: 

“  Yes,  there  is  air,  but  it’s  getting  weaker  every 
moment.  The  men  are  crowding  around  the  pipe. 

Give  us  air!” 
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Sterling  looked  anxiously  toward  the  blowers,  but  the 
engineers  shouted  to  him  that  they  were  running  up  to  the 
top  capacity.  There  must  be  some  interruption  to  the  air 
transmission  below,  he  thought ;  perhaps  other  miners  had 
tapped  the  pipe;  perhaps  the  fire  was  attacking  it.  Nothing 
could  be  done. 

Sterling  could  not  conceal  his  depression  as  he  read  to 
the  crowd  the  next  message  handed  him : 

“  The  men  are  fighting  now  around  the  pipe  to 
get  at  the  air.  The  weaker  ones  are  keeling  over. 
Shorty  Simpson  is  dead.  For  God’s  sake ,  give  us 
air!  ” 

A  wild  scream  came  from  a  woman  standing  at  the 
ropes ;  it  was  echoed  by  a  groan  from  the  crowd  of  miners, 
as  they  saw  that  she  had  fainted.  A  stretcher  on  its  way 
to  the  hoisting  works  was  commandeered,  and  Simpson’s 
widow  was  borne  to  her  desolate  home. 

For  a  number  of  minutes  no  sound  had  come  from  the 
shaft,  except  the  faint  tapping  on  the  air-tube.  But  sud¬ 
denly  a  bell  clanged  —  from  below,  a  signal  had  come  for 
the  cage.  As  the  cables  stopped,  and  started  again,  all 
crowded  round  the  shaft.  The  cage  slowly  rose.  When  it 
reached  the  floor  level  the  watchers  saw  that  it  carried  five 
passengers,  but  of  these  only  one  seemed  to  be  alive.  The 
survivor  bravely  strove  to  step  unaided  from  the  cage  to 
the  station  floor.  But  his  head  was  dizzy ;  he  stumbled,  and 
was  falling  between  the  cage  and  the  shaft  wall,  when  strong 
hands  grasped  him.  In  a  moment  he  was  safely  on  the  floor, 
but  now  unconscious,  like  those  whom  he  had  rescued. 

What  strange  thoughts  must  have  flashed  through  that 
poor  miner’s  soul,  before  a  merciful  unconsciousness  blurred 
his  brain !  To  struggle  through  a  hell  like  that  below,  to 
save  his  fellow-workers ;  to  drag  them  to  the  cage,  only  to 
have  them  die  on  the  way  up ;  then,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  life,  himself  to  collapse ;  to  be  dashed  down  to  a  death 
two  thousand  feet  below  —  for  so  he  must  have  thought,  in 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  while  he  was  slipping  over  the 
cage’s  edge.  How  narrow  is  the  line  to  cross  which  is 
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death !  How  inscrutable  the  decrees  of  the  Weird  Sisters ! 

The  miners  crowded  around  the  shaft-mouth,  to  identify 
the  victims.  There  was  no  one  on  the  cage  to  tell  their 
story  now.  The  peaceful  dead  had  no  story  to  tell  —  all 
save  one.  On  his  breast  was  fastened  a  writing  roughly 
scrawled  on  a  bit  of  paper : 

To  Mrs.  Martin  McNab.  Dear  Wife:  No 
hope.  All  the  men  around  me  are  dead.  From 
smoke  and  gas  —  not  fire.  I  can’t  last  but  a  little 
while.  Kiss  the  children  for  me.  I  hope  God  zvill 
take  care  of  you  all.  Perhaps  we’ll  meet  again. 
That’s  all ,  dear.  Your  loving  husband.  Mart. 

A  miner  shouted  at  the  door :  “  Mrs.  Martin  McNab !  ” 
A  joyful  cry  was  the  response;  the  crowd  opened  to  give 
way  to  a  woman  who  came  running  to  meet  her  husband. 
She  found  him,  but  the  bearers  were  just  placing  his  body  on 
a  stretcher.  Her  joy  was  changed  to  bitter  grief.  Through 
her  sobs  could  be  heard  her  apostrophe  to  the  dead  man : 

“Ah  it’s  a  good  man  he  was,  my  Mart.  Never  a  harsh 
word.  Never  a  blow.  And  he  never  stepped  outside  his 
door  of  a  night,  except  on  lodge  nights.” 

Three  bodies  remained.  The  miners  lifted  the  sacks, 
and  scanned  their  dead  faces. 

“  That’s  Sam  Chilo,”  said  one.  “  What’s  he  got  in  his 
hand?” 

It  was  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  was  a  request  to  the 
Miners’  Union  to  give  him  a  brass  band  at  his  funeral. 

“  Poor  Sam !  ”  exclaimed  another,  gruffly,  trying  to  conceal 
his  emotion.  “  We’ll  give  him  the  best  band  and  the  finest 
funeral  there  is  going.  Poor  Sam !  ” 

The  next  they  identified  as  Pat  Coogan,  a  merry  Irish¬ 
man,  a  general  favorite.  Pat  had  no  wife;  he  was  borne 
out  in  silence. 

The  last  man  the  miners  did  not  recognize;  his  face 
seemed  unfamiliar  to  them.  They  left  him  where  he  lay, 
near  the  shaft-mouth,  to  await  identification,  a  sack  drawn 
over  his  peaceful  face. 
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To  these  incidents  Sterling  had  given  only  a  divided 
attention.  He  and  the  telegraph  operators  had  been  forced 
to  heed  the  messages  coming  by  the  air-pipe.  These  mes¬ 
sages  were  still  coming,  but  they  began  to  grow  fainter. 
Sterling  was  reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  the  men  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  subterranean  chamber  were  nearing  the  end. 
There  was  a  pause;  then  some  rappings,  so  faint  they  were 
unintelligible ;  then,  more  loudly,  came  the  question : 

“  Why  do  you  stop  the  air ?  ” 

Quickly  the  operator  at  the  pipe  hammered  forth  the 
reply  that  the  air  was  not  stopped  —  that  the  blowers  were 
running  at  top  speed.  Faintly  the  rappings  from  below 
spelled  out  this  message: 

“  The  air  has  almost  stopped  coming.  Even  the 
men  close  up  around  the  pipe  are  gasping  for  breath. 

Give  us  more  air,  for  God’s  sake!  ” 

Again  the  rapping  ceased ;  again  it  was  resumed.  It 
was  becoming  broken,  irregular,  meaningless.  The  operator 
writing  at  the  table  often  paused,  and  looked  at  his  comrade 
in  perplexity.  There  were  long  pauses,  and  baffling  scraps 
of  words.  Then  came  a  sudden  rally  of  strength  —  like 
the  flicker  of  an  expiring  candle ;  the  tireless  arm  down 
in  the  mine  was  feeble  now,  but  none  the  less  it  rapped  out, 
faintly  but  distinctly,  a  signal. 

The  operator  at  the  shaft  laid  down  his  hammer.  The 
operator  at  the  table  laid  down  his  pen. 

“  Why  do  you  stop  ?  ”  demanded  Sterling,  excitedly. 

“  That’s  ‘  G.  N.’  That’s  the  signal  for  ‘  Good-night,’  ” 
replied  the  receiving  operator.  “  It  means  the  end.” 

The  miner  who  had  been  a  telegraph  boy  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  code.  For  Joe  Bartlett  and  his  comrades  this 
last  signal  meant  not  only  good-night  but  good-bye. 

Sterling  sighed,  and  turned  away.  His  task  with  the 
operators  was  ended.  He  hastened  toward  the  shaft-mouth, 
where  he  saw  a  body,  its  face  covered,  lying  there,  still 
unclaimed. 
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“  Who  is  this  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Nobody  seems  to  know  him,”  replied  a  miner.  “  Perhaps 
some  of  them  women  could  identify  him  —  it.”  And  he 
beckoned  to  a  group  of  weeping  women,  who  had  just  entered 
the  hoisting  works.  The  women  pressed  around.  The 
miner  lifted  the  sack  from  the  dead  face. 

“  My  God  !  It’s  Faulkes  !  ”  cried  Sterling. 

It  was  indeed  what  had  been  Faulkes.  His  fine  body 
was  unmutilated,  his  handsome  face  unmarred.  The  pink 
flush  of  asphyxia  made  him  seem  as  if  in  a  quiet  sleep. 

Even  as  Sterling  spoke  there  came  a  wild  scream,  and 
Sylvia  Archer,  bursting  through  the  crowd,  flung  herself 
down,  and  knelt  by  the  body.  Hitherto  she  had  been  dry¬ 
eyed,  but  her  nerves  had  given  way  under  the  terrible  sights 
and  sounds ;  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  hysteric  weeping. 
The  circle  of  women  wept  with  her.  Their  sympathetic  ex¬ 
clamations  showed  that  they  believed  the  dead  man  was  hers. 

But  they  did  not  know.  It  was  because  Sylvia  was 
completely  unnerved.  She  had  spoken  to  Faulkes  only  a 
little  while  before  at  her  house,  where  he  had  been  seeking 
her  father.  That  this  strong,  powerful  man  had  ceased  to 
exist  —  that  his  keen  brain  was  now  a  bubble  —  that  what 
she  saw  stretched  out  before  her  was  merely  his  earthly 
substance,  already  dissolving  —  these  sudden  shocks  were 
indeed  terrible.  But  Sylvia’s  most  terrible  thought  was  of 
her  father  rather  than  of  Faulkes.  She  could  not  dismiss 
the  belief  that  she  had  seen  her  father  in  the  crowd.  With 
it  came  a  haunting  fear  —  could  it  be  that  he  knew  anything 
of  the  cause  of  this  awful  fire  ?  But  no  —  he  surely  could 
not  know,  for  one  of  the  victims  lying  before  her  was  his 
friend,  his  trusted  agent.  No,  no  —  he  did  not  know;  he 
could  not  know.  Yet,  even  as  she  strove  to  convince  her¬ 
self  of  her  father’s  innocence,  there  came  over  her  a  surge 
of  disbelief  in  her  own  reasoning,  and  a  new  outburst  of 
violent  weeping. 

Sterling  was  profoundly  affected.  “  She  loved  him 
then !  ”  he  thought,  bitterly.  “  She  loved  him  !  ”  And  turn¬ 
ing  away  in  desperation,  he  ordered  the  engineers  to  stop 
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the  cages,  that  he  might  make  another  attempt  to  descend  the 
shaft  —  a  forlorn  hope  at  further  rescue. 

But  the  engineers  would  not  obey  him ;  they  firmly  re¬ 
fused;  they  insisted  it  would  be  murder  to  send  any  more 
living  men  into  the  hell  below. 

Thus  baffled,  Sterling  suppressed  his  emotions,  and 
gently  lifted  up  Sylvia  from  where  she  knelt  by  the  dead 
man ;  he  guided  her  uncertain  steps  away  from  the  shaft- 
mouth  and  into  the  outer  air.  There  a  new  horror  awaited 
her,  for  the  dead  men  were  already  being  placed  in  coffins ; 
bodies  from  burning  mines  can  not  long  await  burial.  She 
averted  her  face,  and  Sterling  conducted  her  through  the 
frenzied  crowd  to  where  a  group  of  friends  received  her, 
and  accompanied  her  to  her  home. 

Hastening  back,  Sterling  found  his  foremen  sealing  the 
shaft-mouth  with  heavy  planks  covered  with  earth,  and 
pumping  steam  down  into  the  mine.  This  meant  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  fire.  But  it  also  meant  that  all  hope  was 
gone  for  any  life  in  the  mine  —  if  any  life  remained. 

Sterling  did  not  countermand  their  orders.  He  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Forcing  down  air  only 
fed  the  fire ;  steam  would  stop  it.  He  had  done  all  he  could 
to  save  life;  now  they  must  save  the  mine. 

With  every  pulsation  of  the  powerful  engines,  volumes 
of  steam  poured  down  the  sealed  shaft.  This  was  the  only 
sound  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  silent  men,  except  the 
wails  of  the  women  without. 

Sterling’s  brain  whirled,  as  he  recalled  the  events  of  the 
past  few  hours.  “  Ah,”  he  thought,  bitterly,  “  no  one  who 
has  stood  at  a  shaft-mouth  after  a  mine  disaster,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scenes  there,  will  ever  grudge  the  miners  their 
poor  pay.” 
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The  west-bound  Overland,  darting  over  desert  and  moun¬ 
tain  pass,  by  alkali  lakes  and  “  river  sinks,”  stopped  for 
water  at  a  tank  station.  The  silence  of  the  desert  was 
broken  only  by  the  shrill  hiss  of  the  escaping  steam  and  the 
clank  of  the  engine’s  air-pump.  The  bored  passengers, 
looking  out  for  the  cause  of  the  stop,  saw  a  roughly  dressed 
man  entering  one  of  the  emigrant  cars. 

The  train  sped  on.  The  conductor  found  the  new-comer 
seated  on  one  of  the  hard  benches  in  a  section,  the  other  half 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Old  World. 
This  potential  citizen  of  the  great  republic,  like  the  emigrant 
car,  was  malodorous  and  dirty.  The  conductor  looked 
curiously  at  the  new  passenger.  Around  him  sweated  and 
stank  the  raw  material  out  of  which  are  made  citizens  of 
these  United  States  —  arbiters  of  our  destiny,  embryonic 
Warwicks,  creators  of  Presidents,  who  with  their  votes  make 
or  mar  American  representatives.  The  new  passenger  was 
dressed  like  a  miner.  As  he  had  no  ticket,  he  paid  train 
rates,  and  the  conductor  observed  that  he  paid  from  a  well- 
filled  wallet.  But  that  was  not  unusual  —  miners  were  fre¬ 
quently  “  well-heeled.”  But  the  conductor  thought  it  odd 
that  an  American  should  seat  himself  in  an  emigrant  car. 
Mentally  he  speculated  whether  the  stranger  was  a  “  spotter.” 
But  he  virtuously  reflected  :  “  What  do  I  care  ?  I  was  going 
to  turn  in  his  fare  anyway.”  For  this  was  a  good  con¬ 
ductor.  Legends  say  that  bad  conductors  toss  for  the  train- 
fares —  if  the  tossed  coin  sticks  to  the  bell-cord,  it  goes  to 
the  company. 

The  new-comer  did  not  heed  the  conductor,  and  he  was 
not  interested  in  his  fellow-passengers.  He  muttered  to 
himself,  and  stared  out  of  the  window  at  the  long  lines  of 
giant  trees  flashing  by  in  tbe  moonlight.  The  train  left  the 
forest,  and  thundered  through  miles  of  snow-sheds.  The 
new  passenger  did  not  sleep,  as  did  the  incipient  citizens. 
He  stared  at  the  snow-shed  wall  rushing  by ;  it  looked  to 
him  like  the  timbering  of  a  shaft  seen  from  the  cage;  his 
heavy  fist  beat  mechanically  on  the  window-ledge  —  a  dull, 
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monotonous  drumming,  which  vaguely  recalled  the  clicks 
and  stops  of  a  telegraphic  sounder. 

The  restless  train  hurried  through  the  dark  —  rushing 
over  mountains  and  valleys ;  roaring  through  tunnels  and 
snow-sheds,  skimming  over  broad  rivers  and  high  bridges, 
till  at  last  it  reached  the  mighty  bay. 

As  he  left  the  train,  the  stranger  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  muttered : 

“  Nobody  here  knows  of  the  fire.  There’ll  be  no  news 
wired  from  there  to-night.  The  Golconda  crowd  will  tie 
up  the  wires  tight.  Even  the  newspapers  and  telegraph  men 
will  hold  back  the  news  till  they  can  get  in  their  own  orders 
to  sell  before  the  morning  Board.” 


XV 

A  Midnight  Supper  with  a  Strange  Ending 

The  gastronomic  part  of  the  supper  had  come  to  a  close. 

The  table  was  a  forest  of  bottles.  The  guests  were 
in  the  best  of  humors.  And  the  host  was  responding  to  a 
toast  in  his  honor. 

The  host  was  Robert  Desroches,  retired  banker.  The 
occasion  was  his  birthday.  The  scene  was  the  art  gallery  in 
his  luxurious  mansion.  The  time  was  long  past  midnight. 

Desroches  stood  straight  as  a  sapling,  despite  his  years. 
In  front  of  him  lay  a  gigantic  cake,  garnished  with  sixty 
candles. 

“  No  man,”  declared  the  host,  “can  truthfully  rejoice  that 
he  is  old,  yet  I  am  proud  of  my  sixty  years.  It  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  merely  to  have  lived  that  long.  After  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  when  asked  what  he  had  done, 
replied  pithily :  ‘  I  have  lived.’  It  was  indeed  something  to 
have  kept  one’s  head  on  one’s  shoulders,  in  that  bloody  time. 
It  is  also  something  to  live  to  sixty,  and  keep  one’s  head  at 
all,  in  these  rapid  days.” 

That  Desroches  was  old  was  shown  by  the  torrents  of 
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white  hair  cascading  over  his  brows ;  but  that  age  had  not 
soured  him  was  proved  by  the  kindly  smile  playing  over  his 
fine  face  as  he  spoke.  His  bright  black  eyes  snapped  with 
pleasure  as  he  faced  his  guests. 

It  was  a  unique  circle.  Desroches  was  a  bachelor,  and 
therefore  could  invite  whom  he  chose.  He  had  even  invited 
some  husbands  without  their  wives.  These  daring  men 
could  easily  be  detected  among  the  care-free  bachelors  — 
the  adventurous  Benedicts  had  a  worried  air,  and  started  at 
the  slightest  sound. 

The  most  courted  guests  in  the  circle  were  certain  song¬ 
birds  from  a  troupe  then  playing  light  opera  in  the  city. 
To  suit  their  convenience,  midnight  had  been  set  as  the  sup¬ 
per  hour.  Society  is  always  late  at  dinner ;  Bohemia  is 
usually  late  at  supper.  So  it  was  somewhere  around  one 
o’clock  when  all  were  assembled.  In  addition  to  the  song¬ 
birds,  there  was  a  circle  of  actors  and  actresses,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  Owl  Club,  mainly  painters  and  stock¬ 
brokers,  which  groups  Desroches  most  affected.  The  host 
had  also  bidden  to  his  board  a  number  of  the  lesser  lumi¬ 
naries  —  feminine  luminaries  —  of  the  opera  troupe.  Des¬ 
roches  was  a  thoughtful  host,  and  had  invited  these  chorus- 
girls  for  the  special  delectation  of  the  brokers,  who  through¬ 
out  the  opera  season  had  been  filling  the  front  rows.  Now, 
their  attire  seemed  to  bewilder  the  brokers.  The  tall  young 
women  who,  in  “  Madame  Favart,”  represented  the  aides- 
de-camp  to  Ponsable,  wore  cocked  hats,  sleeveless  uniform 
coats,  epaulettes,  low-cut  corsages,  and  tights  —  a  curious 
combination  of  masculine  and  feminine  dress.  In  “  Olivette," 
these  willowy  beauties  wore  costumes  consisting  mainly  of 
garters  —  large,  flowing,  well-meaning  garters,  it  is  true,  but 
still  not  what  might  be  called  redundant  in  point  of  raiment. 
When  these  ladies  appeared  in  Desroches’s  salon,  in  long 
skirts,  the  brokers  did  not  seem  to  recognize  their  quondam 
idols. 

While  Desroches  had  invited  some  of  the  chorus  girls, 
he  had  not  invited  any  of  the  chorus  men.  When  quizzi- 
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cally  asked  by  Barry  why  those  interesting  young  pseudo¬ 
males  —  such  as  figured  largely  later,  in  the  “  Florodora  ” 
days  —  were  not  numbered  among  his  guests,  Desroches  re¬ 
plied  crisply  that  it  always  seemed  to  him  that  the  chorus 
young  gentlemen  “  ought  to  be  painted  on  the  back-scene.” 

The  host  had  at  his  right  Evelyn  Verrill,  prima  donna 
of  the  opera  troupe,  a  lady  with  youth,  health,  good  looks, 
and  a  fine  voice.  At  his  left  he  had  placed  Adele  Duval,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  one  of  his  former  employees.  Desroches 
had  sent  her  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  for  musical  training, 
and  on  her  return  had  advised  her  to  enter  the  chorus  and 
fight  her  way  up.  She  was  still  fighting;  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  stardom. 

Further  down  the  table,  some  distance  from  the  prima 
donna,  Lola  Neville  was  seated  beside  Tabarin.  Desroches 
wisely  opined  that  two  such  handsome  women  might  as  well 
be  far  apart.  Tabarin,  having  finished  Lola’s  portrait,  had 
begun  a  new  task  —  that  of  falling  head  over  heels  in  love. 
Flis  infatuation  was  so  violent  that  it  went  far  beyond  even 
Jack  McNally’s  gloomiest  forebodings. 

Across  from  this  couple  was  a  vacant  place.  It  was  for 
Archer,  whom  Desroches  had  invited  in  order  to  ensure 
Lola’s  presence,  for  he  greatly  appreciated  beautiful  women 
as  table  decorations. 

Among  Tabarin’s  art  colleagues  were  Louis  Le  Beau, 
lover  of  ladies;  George  Rowe,  landscapist;  Jack  McNally, 
painter  of  saints;  Gus  Hardy,  the  man  from  Munich;  Jim 
Marion,  sculptor ;  and  other  artists  of  divers  leanings  — 
among  them  performers  with  the  piano,  the  pencil,  the  pen. 

In  the  musical  group,  the  most  notable  was  Arturo  Celari, 
director  of  the  opera  company.  He  was  born  of  an  English 
mother  and  an  Italian  father,  in  what  is  now  the  French 
city  of  Nice  —  although  at  the  time  of  his  birth  it  was 
Italian.  Celari  always  called  it  “  Nizza,”  as  many  of  its 
dwellers  do  to-day.  “  It  was  bad  enough,”  Celari  was  wont 
to  remark,  “  for  a  charlatan  like  Louis  Napoleon  to  steal  my 
birthplace,  but  from  my  lips  he  shall  never  steal  its  name.” 
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Celari  thus  at  birth  inherited  three  languages,  and  acquired 
several  more.  He  was  even  more  accomplished  musically 
than  linguistically.  He  was  the  master  of  many  instruments. 
Stored  away  in  his  wonderful  brain  were  the  scores  of  count¬ 
less  operas.  He  usually  conducted  without  the  score  before 
him.  How  marvelous  a  memory,  which  could  instantly  recall 
a  certain  hemi-demi-semi-quaver  out  of  thousands  —  yes, 
out  of  millions  of  other  notes;  which,  a  second  before  that 
note  came,  could  warn  the  French  horn  when  that  instrument 
was  scheduled  to  sound  Gabriel’s  resurrecting  trump,  or 
Ernani’s  crack  of  doom,  as  the  case  might  be.  Celari  was 
implicitly  relied  on  by  all  the  singers  around  the  board  to  play 
their  accompaniments,  although  none  of  them  had  brought 
any  music.  Neither  had  he.  Nobody  had  brought  any 
music. 

All  of  his  guests  were  younger  than  Desroches,  except 
Bayley.  That  veteran  was  frequently  made  the  victim  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  younger  brokers  to  “  guy  ” 
their  elders,  although  for  that  matter  they  guyed  each  other 
incessantly.  Frank  Bangs  was  also  apt  to  suffer,  when  off 
his  caller’s  throne.  To-night,  however,  there  was  a  truce; 
or  rather,  the  brokers’  jokes  were  like  tossing  confetti,  com¬ 
pared  to  their  brickbats  in  the  board-room.  Thus,  Freddie 
Vane  —  whose  attire  sometimes  caused  rioting  among  the 
brokers  —  appeared  to-night  adorned  with  esthetic  refine¬ 
ments  in  his  apparel,  such  as  elaborate  black  embroidery  on 
his  black  waistcoat  and  on  his  silk  socks.  Yet  no  broker 
held  him  up  to  scorn.  Vane  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
seated  next  to  Evelyn  Verrill,  to  whom  he  paid  assiduous 
court ;  ordinarily,  he  would  have  burned  incense  at  Lola 
Neville’s  shrine.  But  Vane  was  of  the  type  of  man  who 
runs  after  the  spotlight  lady.  The  prima  donna  was  here 
to-day,  would  be  gone  to-morrow.  Therefore,  for  the  nonce, 
Vane  basked  in  her  aureole. 

Desroches  believed  in  food  first.  Diluting  good  soups 
with  mediocre  speeches  had  never  commended  itself  to  him. 
The  modern  cabaret,  with  its  mixture  of  dinner,  dancing,  and 
dust,  would  have  filled  him  with  horror.  He  had  therefore 
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stipulated  with  Cockerill  that  no  one  should  sing  any  songs, 
make  any  speeches,  or  commit  any  such  overt  act  until  the 
coffee  was  served.  Cockerill  kept  the  faith. 

In  reply  to  Harry  Barry’s  toast,  Desroches  began  with 
the  defense  of  his  sixty  years,  already  recorded.  Next  he 
set  forth  his  scheme  of  life.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  give 
it  in  his  words,  for  it  would  lose  the  evanescent  accent,  the 
significant  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  the  smiling  lips  over  which 
curled  the  white  mustaches.  Briefly,  Desroches’s  scheme  of 
life  ran  thus :  A  man  ought  to  be,  like  Adam,  about  eighteen 
years  old  when  born.  He  ought  to  be  born  with  all  his 
teeth  —  particularly  his  wisdom  teeth.  He  should  then  de¬ 
vote  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  to  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
the  youthful  human  —  eating,  drinking,  fighting,  loving. 
This  would  bring  him  to  about  thirty-five,  at  which  age  he 
should  remain,  according  to  Desroches.  He  could  then  take 
up  the  less  agreeable  business  of  life  —  marriage,  religion, 
making  money,  reforming  people  —  other  people,  not  himself. 
After  about  thirty-five  years  of  this,  he  should  die  at  the  age 
of  exactly  thirty-five.  To  be  always  under  twenty  until  you 
were  thirty-five ;  to  be  always  thirty-five  until  you  reached 
the  end  —  that,  according  to  Desroches,  was  the  ideal  exist¬ 
ence  ;  that  would  be  a  life  worth  living. 

This  idyllic  scheme  of  existence  was  received  with  warm 
applause  by  the  men.  The  women  applauded  a  little  doubt¬ 
fully.  There  was  nothing  said  in  this  plan  about  Eve  —  or 
rather  there  seemed  to  be  an  unexpressed  suggestion  of  sev¬ 
eral  Eves  —  or  perhaps  many  Eves.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
doubtful  tinge  to  the  feminine  applause. 

Cockerill  had  determined  — -  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
among  the  ladies  —  that  the  First  Lady  should  sing  first. 
So  the  Prima  Donna  was  called  on,  and  Miss  Verrill  sang 
the  brilliant  polacca  from  “  Mignon,”  for  an  encore  giving 
“  Caro  Nome.”  When  the  warm-hearted  professionals 
gather  together,  their  applause  lacks  neither  volume  nor  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  the  First  Lady  resumed  her  seat,  beaming  with 
smiles  that  were  not  purely  professional. 
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As  the  applause  died  away,  Cockerill  rose.  “We  have 
with  us  to-night,”  he  said,  mysteriously,  “  a  poet.  You 
would  never  suspect  who  it  is.  Guess.” 

Various  conjectures  came: 

“Freddie  Vane?” 

“  No.” 

“Harry  Barry?” 

“  No.” 

“Jack  McNally?” 

“No  —  no  —  no.  The  poet  is  —  you  would  never  guess 

—  Ned  Bayley.” 

Amid  the  applause  and  curiosity  which  this  unexpected 
announcement  brought  forth,  Bayley  arose,  and  gravely 
unrolled  a  manuscript. 

Cockerill  went  on:  “  Most  of  you  know  that  Ned  Bayley 
is  the  bitter  foe  of  matrimony.  You  will  therefore  be  more 
than  surprised  to  learn  that  the  subject  of  his  poem  is 
‘  Love.’  ” 

Here  there  was  a  suppressed  giggling.  But  Bayley  began 
to  read  with  a  certain  fiery  earnestness,  which  so  impressed 
the  gathering  that  it  became  hushed  and  still.  Cockerill  had 
egged  on  Celari  to  play  a  burlesque  obligato  while  Bayley 
read.  But  the  mood  of  the  auditors  was  hostile  to  mockery 

—  both  men  felt  it.  Celari  sat  in  silence  at  the  piano. 

Bayley’s  poem  recited  the  litany  of  loves  known  to  the 

race:  the  tender  romance  of  a  youthful  couple,  soon  for¬ 
gotten;  the  stronger  passion  of  an  older  lover  for  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  but  she  becomes  the  bride  of  another ;  the  glowing 
affection  of  a  wedded  pair,  which  dies  down  into  dull  coals, 
into  fading  embers,  into  cold  ashes ;  the  unnatural  ending  of 
many  love-stories,  with  that  torture-chamber  into  which 
erstwhile  romantic  loves  lead,  the  divorce  court,  with  its 
squalid  details ;  the  natural  ending  of  others,  with  the  tepid 
grief  of  the  widow,  soon  to  disappear  in  the  ardor  of  a  new 
love. 

The  poet  fiercely  demands,  Is  there  no  love  that  lasts? 
And  the  Fates  respond  that  there  is  but  one  human  love 
that  endures.  They  bid  him  think  of  the  criminal  behind 
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whom  clash  the  iron  doors  of  the  penitentiary.  His  wife 
divorces  him;  his  relatives  disown  him;  his  friends  forget 
him.  In  the  prison’s  living  death,  the  felon  finds,  as  the 
dull  years  crawl  by,  only  one  human  being  in  the  world 
remembers  him  —  his  mother. 

Cockerill  put  away  the  handkerchief  into  which  he  had 
intended  to  weep,  and  warmly  congratulated  the  poet.  A 
clever  Master  of  the  Revels  always  follows  rather  than 
directs  the  moods  of  his  audience. 

The  women  looked  at  Bayley  with  great  curiosity: 

“Tell  me,”  demanded  the  Prima  Donna,  “why  is  that 
good-looking  old  man  so  bitter  about  love  ?  ” 

“  He  had  a  faithless  sweetheart,”  responded  Desroches. 
And  he  added,  drily :  “  I  have  heard  that  they  exist.” 

“  Now,  now,  Uncle  Robert,”  protested  Adele  Duval,  “  if 
you  talk  that  way,  people  will  think  some  lady  jilted  you, 
like  Mr.  Bayley.  And  I  never  would  believe  that.” 

The  Prima  Donna  laughed.  “  If  there  was  any  jilting 
in  our  host’s  life,  I  think  he  was  not  the  injured  party.  He 
is  one  of  those  agreeable  men  who  can’t  make  up  their  minds 
to  marry.  If,  at  last,  they  decide  on  marrying,  they  can’t 
decide  on  the  lady.” 

Desroches  smiled,  but  it  was  a  serious  smile.  “No  man 
ought  to  marry,”  he  said,  “  simply  to  get  married.  He  ought 
not  to  marry  for  money,  or  for  position,  or  merely  to  have 
children,  or  because  he  is  lonely,  or  because  he  is  weary  of 
clubs,  or  is  tired  of  being  a  bachelor.  He  ought  to  marry, 
if  at  all,  because  he  wants  a  certain  woman  for  his  wife,  and 
wants  her  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  And  he 
ought  to  be  sure  that  she  wants  him  as  much  as  he  wants 
her.  Then  they  will  have  a  chance  for  happiness.” 

“  A  fighting  chance,”  here  interposed  Freddie  Vane,  with 
a  grin. 

“  Perhaps  so,”  admitted  Desroches.  “  But  at  least  they 
have  a  chance.  If  either  marries  from  selfish  motives,  then 
they  have  no  chance  at  all.” 

“  None,”  said  Barry,  “  they  must  be  unus  animus  —  of  one 
mind.” 
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“Yes,”  agreed  the  Prima  Donna,  “they  must  be  one.” 

“  Of  course  they  must,”  commented  the  cynical  Bayley. 

“  The  burning  question  is,  which  one  shall  be  the  one.” 

Here  Cockerill  interposed.  “  But  it  must  be  admitted,” 
he  said,  gaily,  “  that  lovely  woman  will  not  always  stay 
hitched.  It  would  be  wise  then  for  a  man  to  follow  Emer¬ 
son’s  maxim,  and  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star.”  Here  he 
bowed  profoundly  to  the  Prima  Donna. 

That  lady  assumed  the  expression  she  had,  as  an  ingenue, 
been  wont  to  wear  when  blushing,  but  no  blush  came.  Tears 
and  blushes  can  not  be  commanded. 

Tradition  says  Alfred  de  Musset  possessed  the  power  of 
weeping  copiously  when  making  love.  The  effect  of  this  on 
the  hearts  of  ladies  who  listened  is  reputed  to  have  been 
marvelous.  Rival  lounge-lizards  of  his  time  looked  on  De 
Musset’s  resorting  to  this  accomplishment  as  taking  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  —  not  of  the  ladies,  but  of  his  rivals. 

Cockerill  allowed  his  heavy-weight  compliment  to  sink 
into  the  Prima  Donna’s  mind,  and  resumed  his  functions  as 
Master  of  the  Revels.  “  Our  friend  Bayley,”  he  began, 
“  being  a  poet,  attaches  extreme  importance  to  the  emotional 
side  of  life.  There  are  different  points  of  view.  Dick  Gran¬ 
ville,  there,  has  been  playing  the  part  of  Ponsable,  who 
didn’t  believe  in  love,  life,  death,  or  anything  else.  Perhaps 
Dick  shares  his  belief.  How  about  it,  Dick?” 

It  was  in  the  person  of  the  salacious  old  Marquis  that 
Granville  replied.  Even  as  he  rose,  his  face  was  changing ; 
the  mobile  features  of  the  mummer  changed  into  the  mask 
of  the  senile  roue,  and  he  burst  into  an  impassioned  apos¬ 
trophe  to  Matter. 

“  Our  friend’s  poem,”  he  said,  “  is  eloquent;  it  is  moving; 
but  it  is  error  —  error  all.  These  passions  of  which  he  speaks 
are  merely  cell  activities  —  the  stirrings  of  the  organic  dust 
of  which  we  are  compact.  We  think  we  possess  what  we 
call  souls,  but  we  are  wrong  —  we  are  of  the  earth-earthy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  Matter.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  but  Matter.  These  poetic  ideas  of  friend¬ 
ship,  of  hate,  of  morality,  of  immorality,  of  justice,  of  in- 
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justice,  of  loyal  love,  of  marital  infidelity  —  what  are  they 
all  ?  Dreams ;  phantasies ;  shadows.  They  do  not  exist. 
Nothing  exists  but  Matter. 

“  When  a  woman  thinks  she  loves  a  man,  when  a  man 
imagines  he  loves  a  woman,  they  are  obsessed  by  dreams. 
They  are  merely  two  atoms  drifting  through  the  void  of 
space,  two  motes  in  the  sunbeams  which  accidentally  meet. 

“  I  am  looking  into  the  clear-cut  face  of  that  musical 
marvel,  Arthur  Celari.  Behind  it  is  a  subtle  Latin  brain. 
It  is  made  up  of  cells  descended  from  the  brain-cells  of 
Gaulish  warriors  who  battled  with  Caesar  two  thousand  years 
ago  —  as  our  wheat-seeds  descend  from  the  wheat-seeds  that 
sprouted  in  Egypt  in  Rameses’  time.  What  is  wheat  ?  Mat¬ 
ter.  What  are  brain-cells  ?  Matter.  What  is  Arthur  ? 
Matter. 

“  Within  the  rounded  white  throat  of  our  Prima  Donna 
there  would  seem  to  dwell  a  nightingale.  What  is  a  night¬ 
ingale  ?  —  a  little  organism  which  sings  because  it  must ; 
which  pours  forth  passionate  melody  with  every  throb  of  its 
little  body.  And  what  is  its  little  body?  Matter.  And 
what  is  in  Evelyn’s  beautiful  throat,  that  makes  her,  too, 
sing  like  the  nightingale  ?  Vocal  cords  —  made  up  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  like  her  rival,  the  nightingale. 

“  The  artist,  there,  is  looking  intently  into  the  eyes  of  a 
beautiful  woman  —  making  portrait  studies,  let  us  hope. 
The  brain  which  guides  his  wonder-working  brush-hand  is 
Matter.  The  pigments  with  which  he  reproduces  on  his 
canvas  those  delicate  features  are  Matter.  That  beautiful 
face  he  is  studying,  that  warmly  tinted  skin,  those  velvety 
black  eyes  —  all  are  Matter.” 

Granville  paused,  with  Ponsable’s  senile,  cackling  cough. 

He  was  interrupted  by  Barry :  “  Dick,  what  is  Matter  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“  But  what  is  mind?  ” 

“No  matter,”  retorted  Granville,  and  abruptly  —  perhaps 
dramatically  — -  sat  down. 

“  A  friend  has  just  whispered  to  me,”  said  Cockerill,  “  that 
he  was  greatly  surprised  that  Dick  Granville’s  remarks  should 
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be  so  deeply  philosophical,  adding  that  he  never  before  heard 
of  an  actor  who  was  a  philosopher.  The  answer  to  that  is 
simple  —  Dick  is  no  actor.  But,  as  a  philosopher,  he  has 
certainly  made  out  a  good  case.  Perhaps  Ned  Bayley  takes 
too  emotional  a  view  of  life.  But  Dick  certainly  goes  too 
far  in  the  other  direction.  Some  here  may  disagree  with 
Ned,  but  nobody  agrees  with  Dick.  What !  Life  without 
love?  It  would  be  existence  merely.  Life  without  senti¬ 
ment  ?  Why,  it  would  be  a  horror !  ” 

Here  Karl  Vogelweide  broke  into  loud  applause.  Cock- 
erill  looked  at  him  attentively.  Karl  was  amorously  ogling  a 
bottle  of  Desroches’s  “  fine  ” —  an  olden,  golden,  velvety 
cognac,  which  had  mellowed  in  the  wood  for  years  before 
it  went  into  the  glass.  This  bottle  had  definitively  stopped 
at  Karl’s  place. 

Karl  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  of  the  Teutonic  type  — 
crisply  curling  blonde  hair,  a  little  blonde  mustache,  blue  eyes, 
now  shining  and  moist  —  partly  emotion,  partly  cognac.  His 
ordinarily  pink  skin  now  had  the  hue  of  a  ripe  tomato ; 
again,  cognac. 

Cockerill’s  eyes  twinkled.  “  We  need  a  corrective  for  so 
much  materialism,”  he  cried.  “We  need  some  sentiment. 
Karl  here  has  a  sentimental  repertoire,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  to  sing  the  most  sentimental  song  in  his  sentimental 
repertoire  — ‘  Colinette.’  It  is  a  little  gem,  and  he  sings  it 
most  movingly.  Come,  Karl !  ” 

But  Karl  shook  his  head.  Cockerill  said  to  him,  in  a 
loud  stage  whisper: 

“  Come  on,  old  man  !  ” 

Karl  wavered — -he  asked,  in  an  undertone: 

“  Chack,  iss  my  faze  ret  ?  ” 

“Your  face  red?  No.  Why?” 

“  Id  alvays  geds  ret  ven  I  trink  brandy.  Put  I  gould  nod 
pass  by  dat  gognac  of  Desroches.  Ach!  ” 

“  Why,  your  face  isn’t  red.” 

“  Zo  ?  ” 

“Why,  no,  Karl  —  you’re  a  little  pale,  if  anything,  to¬ 
night.  Don’t  you  think  he’s  pale,  Bangs  ?  ” 
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“Yes,  he  looks  absolutely  ghastly.  Better  take  another 
drink,  Karl.” 

Karl  mechanically  filled  his  glass,  and  turned  his  san- 
guinolent  countenance  toward  Bangs : 

“  Druly,  Benks  ?  Den  I  zing.” 

Advancing  to  the  piano,  where  Celari  already  awaited 
him,  Karl  carefully  placed  his  glass  and  cigarette  to  the  left 
of  the  music  desk,  and  began : 

“  Golinedde  edait  zon  nom, 

Elle  est  nee  tans  le  tillage 
Ou  z’edait  tans  mon  cheune  age 
Ch’allais  basser  la  moisson.” 

Even  his  curious  Franco-German  jargon  could  not  ruin 
the  tender  idyl  —  the  little  boy  and  girl  who  raced  side  by 
side  through  solemn  forest  aisles  and  over  laughing  meadows 
—  who  together  gathered  buttercups  and  daisies  —  who 
kissed  each  other  good-night  and  then  good-bye  when  he 
went  back  to  school  —  of  the  news  reaching  him  there  of 
the  death  of  his  little  Colinette  —  of  his  loyalty  to  his  child- 
love  when  he  was  a  man,  in  gilded  ball-rooms,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  vampires.  Ach! 

“  Che  n’ai  qu’oune  vois  aime ! 

Baufre  Golinedde !  ” 

The  gravity  of  the  auditors  might  have  been  upset  by  the 
accent,  and  even  more  by  Karl’s  rubescent  visage,  were  it 
not  for  his  passionate  singing,  and  the  mellow  timbre  of  his 
fine  baritone.  As  it  was,  they  hung  upon  every  note,  till 
the  last  tender  cadence  died  away.  And  as  Karl,  smiling, 
overcome,  rich  purple  blushes  playing  over  his  scarlet  skin, 
gathered  up  his  rations  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  made  his 
way  back  to  his  seat,  Cockerill  voiced  the  thought  of  the 
assemblage  when  he  solemnly  uttered : 

“  No  man  who  sings  like  that  can  be  wholly  bad.” 

To  all  these  soul-moving  performances,  Lola  and  Tabarin 
paid  little  heed;  they  remained  wrapped  up  in  each  other. 
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The  little  artist’s  fiery  devotion  amused,  interested,  perhaps 
slightly  thrilled  Lola.  What  woman  does  not  like  to  feel 
her  power  over  a  man?  And  a  beautiful  coquette  most  of 
all.  At  times,  there  was  danger  of  their  tete-a-tete  being 
disturbed  by  the  uneasy  McNally,  or  other  well-meaning 
meddler.  But  Desroches  looked  out  for  the  pair.  He  was 
the  ideal  host;  he  invited  his  guests  for  their  pleasure  pri¬ 
marily,  and  his  pleasure  was  a  reflex  of  theirs.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  curious  persons  who  entertain  selfishly,  for  the 
amusement  their  guests  may  give  them,  or  snobbishly,  for 
the  prestige  the  entertainment  may  shed  on  the  host.  He 
made  his  guests  feel  as  if  the  presence  of  each  particular  one 
was  indispensable  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  And  he  acted  as  if 
each  guest  had  conferred  a  personal  favor  on  the  host  by 
coming.  It  was  an  amiable  deception,  not  practiced  by  many 
hosts. 

In  line  with  his  principles,  Desroches  showed  marvels 
of  tact  in  maintaining  an  invisible  sanctuary,  a  magic  circle, 
around  Lola  and  her  prey  —  for  so  he  considered  Tabarin. 
But  the  artist  seemed  to  revel  in  his  thralldom,  and  Des- 
roches’s  sole  end  this  evening  was  the  furtherance  of  joy. 
The  host  was  wise  as  well  as  old.  He  knew  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  check  any  man  bent  on  falling  in  love,  or  get¬ 
ting  married,  or  gambling,  or  drinking,  or  scaling  dangerous 
illicit  cliffs,  or  descending  the  pleasant,  the  easy  slopes  which 
lead  down  into  the  abyss  of  Avernus. 

When,  therefore,  he  discovered  Cockerill  studying  the 
preoccupied  pair,  with  a  look  which  implied  his  utilizing  them 
as  material  for  genteel  comedy,  Desroches,  in  a  stern  whisper, 
forbade  it. 

Cockerill  reluctantly  turned  his  attention  to  less  danger¬ 
ous  prey.  “  We  have  with  us  to-night,”  he  announced,  “  a 
youthful  composer.  He  is  going  to  play  for  you  a  little 
thing  he  dashed  off  the  other  day.  He  is  so  modest  that  he 
hesitates  to  name  it.  In  view  of  the  long  roll  of  masterpieces 
with  which  he  will  one  day  surprise  the  world,  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  call  it  ‘  Opus  Einst.’  I  have  the  honor  and 
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pleasure,  ladies  and  gents,  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Men¬ 
delssohn  Murphy.” 

The  young  composer  arose,  and  shamefacedly  advanced 
to  the  piano.  His  stage  fright  prevented  his  noticing  the 
liberty  Cockerill  had  taken  with  his  name,  which  was 
Aloysius,  not  Mendelssohn.  This  marriage  of  Milesian  and 
Teutonic  titles  was  suggested  to  Cockerill  by  the  young  com¬ 
poser’s  make-up  —  he  wore  large  horn  spectacles,  and  his 
hair  was  combed  back  from  his  brow  in  a  soaring  Pompa¬ 
dour,  descending  behind  far  below  his  collar. 

When  he  had  concluded  “  Opus  Einst  ” —  that  immortal 
sonata  seems  now  to  be  entirely  forgotten  —  he  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  encored.  Aloysius  Murphy  was  youthful  and 
shy,  with  the  shrinking  timidity  of  the  wood  violet.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  in  responding. 

Fatal  tardiness !  Celari  rose  bashfully,  bowed  deeply, 
modestly  accepted  the  encore,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
piano.  Although  he  had  heard  “  Opus  Einst  ”  but  once, 
he  played  it  through  exactly  as  the  composer  had  done,  and 
then  repeated  it  in  a  Niagara  of  harmonies,  through  which, 
occasionally  and  contrapuntally,  “  Opus  Einst  ”  could  be 
heard  plaintively  tootling,  like  “  Yankee  Doodle  ”  on  a  flute. 

This  incident  seemed  to  pain  Cockerill.  “  The  deplorable 
jealousy  between  these  rival  composers,”  he  confided,  “im¬ 
pels  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  nearly  all  the  people  you 
have  heard  this  evening  are  professionals,  or  semi-profes¬ 
sionals.  They  are  persons  of  talent,  we  must  admit.  But 
talent  does  what  it  can ;  genius  does  what  it  must.  I  am 
about  to  introduce  to  you  some  persons  of  genius.  They  are 
amateurs;  they  have  the  divine  gift  of  song;  they  can  not 
help  singing.  Ladies  and  gents,  with  your  kind  attention, 
I  now  present  to  you  the  Snide  Quartette.” 

The  Quartette  arose,  gravely  bowed,  and  began.  Their 
song,  “  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,”  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  unique  and  pleasing  manner  by  being  sung  in  four 
dififerent  keys.  Cockerill  presided  at  the  piano;  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  of  him  in  that  capacity  was  that  he  might  be 
called  an  earnest  pianist.  Scarcely  had  the  initial  strains 
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sounded,  than  Celari  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears,  and  fled 
from  the  room. 

The  rest  of  the  audience,  not  being  so  hypersensitive, 
applauded  wildly,  and  the  Snide  Quartette  graciously  yielded 
to  an  encore.  Cockerill  busied  himself  in  handing  them 
books  of  the  words  and  music,  and  again  took  his  place  at 
the  piano,  whence  peculiar  melodies  once  more  resounded. 
The  Snide  Quartette  chanted  thus : 

“Oh,  turn  from  the  bowl,  from  the  fatal  bowl, 

Oh,  turn  from  the  sparkling  wine ! 

The  drunkard’s  body,  the  drunkard’s  soul 
Are  sold  to  Satan,  for  hell’s  his  goal ! 

His  name’s  inscribed  on  the  awful  scroll 
Where  is  writ  the  wrath  divine ! 

Oh,  turn  from  the  fatal  wine !” 

This  chant  continued  for  several  stanzas  of  lugubrious 
teetotalism,  closing  abruptly  with  the  lines : 

“Away  with  the  wine !  Root  up  the  vine ! 

And  drink  New  England  rum!” 

Here  the  melody  changed  to  a  lilting  jig  movement,  the 
words  running  thus: 

“Drink  rum!  Drink  rum! 

Drink  good  old  Pilgrim  rum ! 

Away  with  the  wine !  Root  up  the  vine ! 

And  drink  New  England  rum!” 

The  words  of  this  masterpiece  Cockerill  had  had  printed, 
and  inserted  in  hymnals  of  a  shiny  and  pious  appearance. 
Concerning  these  venerable  volumes,  Harry  Barry  circulated 
the  rumor  that  Cockerill  had  stolen  them. 

“Jack,  what  do  you  think,”  he  indignantly  asked  McNally, 
“  of  a  man  who  would  steal  from  a  church?  ” 

“  ’Tis  not  a  church  ye  mane,  Harry  Barry,”  retorted  Mc¬ 
Nally,  severely.  “  It  might  have  been  a  matin’-house,  now, 
but  niver  a  church.  There’s  only  wan  church.  Grazia  a 
Dio!” 
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McNally’s  implication,  that  stealing  from  a  meeting¬ 
house  was  merely  a  trivial  offense,  was  drowned  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  an  encore. 

Cockerill  seemed  nonplussed :  “  I  am  sorry,”  he  began, 
hesitatingly,  “  but  we  expected  only  one  encore.  The  Quar¬ 
tette  has  an  iron  rule,  never  to  present  anything  to  an 
audience  without  rehearsal.” 

None  the  less,  the  applause  continued.  Finally,  Cockerill 
yielded : 

“  In  view  of  your  insistance,  the  Quartette  will  break  theii 
rule.  But  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence,  ladies  and  gents,  for 
what  the  boys  will  now  give  you  is  entirely  without  any 
preparation.” 

Here  Cockerill  extended  his  arms  imperatively.  Each 
member  of  the  Quartette  drew  from  his  pocket  a  mirliton, 
and  placed  it  to  his  lips.  These  little  instruments  —  which 
produce  sounds  similar  to  those  of  a  comb  wrapped  in  paper 
—  are  beyond  question  the  progenitors  of  the  modern  saxo¬ 
phone.  The  cacophonous  sound  emitted  by  mirlitons,  in  the 
mouths  of  zealous  performers,  is  certainly  the  source  of 
American  Jazz,  that  musical  triumph  of  the  twentieth  cen 
tury. 

With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  conductor,  the  Snide 
Quartette  attacked  —  it  might  be  said  executed  —  Schubert’s 
Serenade.  The  yearning,  the  longing,  the  dreamy  soulful¬ 
ness  of  “  Standchen  ”  had  never  before,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  auditors,  received  exactly  the  same  interpretation.  Cock¬ 
erill  conducted  precisely  as  Celari  was  in  the  habit  of  doing; 
pianissimo  passages  were  indicated  by  subtle  writhings  of 
the  body;  fortissimo  measures  were  plucked  by  him  from 
the  moaning  mirlitons  by  imperative  head  movements,  making 
a  maelstrom  of  his  front  hair.  And  with  the  sharp  gesture 
which  Celari  had  made  so  familiar,  he  brought  the  Quartette’s 
wailings  to  a  close. 

Cockerill’s  cohorts  had  been  carefully  drilled.  Stephen 
Foster’s  love-dream  was  sung  with  amatory  fervor;  the 
teetotal  chorus  was  chanted  with  earnestness  and  solemnity; 
the  “  Serenade  ”  was  permeated  with  moonlight  and  romance. 
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They  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  the  average  amateur,  who 
is  always  winking  at  the  spectators ;  who  is  perpetually 
taking  the  audience  into  his  confidence ;  who  is  often  over¬ 
come  with  merriment  at  his  own  drollery.  It  is  such  pseudo- 
histrions  as  these  who  would  justify  the  courts  in  declaring 
the  amateur  performance  unconstitutional,  as  being  a  cruel 
and  unusual  form  of  punishment. 

That  Cockerill’s  Quartette  was  not  unamusing  was  shown 
by  the  reception  given  them  by  the  stage  people.  Did  the 
professionals  snigger  at  Cockerill’s  defense  of  his  amateurs? 
Did  they  smile  patronizingly,  and  damn  them  with  faint 
praise?  Not  so  —  they  laughed  sympathetically;  they  ap¬ 
plauded  appreciatively  —  for  they  knew  from  experience 
how  necessary  is  appreciation  to  the  player.  They  were  as 
tickled  as  children  at  a  circus.  Indeed,  there  is  much  of 
the  child-nature  in  their  composition.  And  if  perhaps  there 
was  a  little  of  play-acting  in  their  appreciation,  where  was 
the  harm? 

Many  may  think  lightly  of  the  mummers.  True,  they 
have  their  faults.  To  some  of  us,  they  seem  like  butterflies 
—  brilliant,  evanescent,  ephemeral.  To  others,  they  are  like 
birds  of  passage  —  ever  flitting,  ever  flying  otherwhere. 
And  to  the  colder,  harsher  ones  among  us  they  are  merely 
cigales  — -  merry  crickets,  who  sing  in  summer,  and  some¬ 
times,  alas,  starve  in  winter. 

But  the  mummers  are  a  merry  people.  What  would  the 
world  be  without  them  ?  —  for  it  is  not  a  merry  world.  They 
are,  perhaps,  not  so  needful  to  this  whirling  work-a-day 
planet  as  are  statesmen,  steel  kings,  sugar  barons,  mining 
magnates.  They  do  not  fill  so  large  a  niche  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  millionaires.  But  what  a  void  when  they  vanish ; 
what  an  empty  place  they  leave  behind  them  when  they  are 
gone !  We  do  not  realize  how  few  among  us  are  people  of 
charm.  And  those  who  possess  that  rare  gift  of  the  gods, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  mummer’s  world,  are  long  remem¬ 
bered  when  they  die. 

It  was  not  only  the  mummers  who  appreciated  the  drol¬ 
leries  of  the  amateurs.  The  other  auditors  enjoyed  it  as 
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frankly  as  they.  The  audience  is  the  most  important  part 
of  any  performance:  it  must  be  sympathetic.  A  hostile 
audience  would  sadden  the  most  gifted  circle  of  histrions. 
A  dull  audience  acts  on  actors  like  a  Sahara;  for  in  an  un¬ 
inhabited  desert  a  violent  thunder-clap  is  silence  merely  — 
there  can  be  no  sound  where  there  are  no  ears. 

The  merry  tricks  of  Cockerill  and  his  circle  may  sound 
trivial  when  related,  but  they  drove  away  gloom.  There  are 
those  who  would  sneer  at  their  pleasantries,  and  call  them 
folly.  Let  them.  The  new  generation,  being  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  blue  laws,  may  incline,  more  than  the  passing 
generation,  to  Pecksniffs  and  Gradgrinds.  But  the  passing 
generation  did  not  love  them. 

One  who  heartily  enjoyed  his  guests’  drolleries  was  the 
host  —  Desroches  laughed  like  a  boy.  And  when  he  whis¬ 
pered  a  suggestion  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  Cockerill 
hastened  to  carry  it  out. 

“  Our  host,”  he  announced,  “  wants  Miss  Duval  to  sing 
some  of  his  old  favorites.  And  I  want  her  to  sing  as  long 
as  she  likes  and  he  likes.  You  musical  cranks  often  listen 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  what  you  call  a  ‘  recital  ’  by  a  blue- 
chinned,  fat  baritone.  Now,  you  may  listen  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  a  recital  by  a  pretty  girl.  Come,  Adele.” 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  for,  unlike  the  Prima  Donna, 
Adele  had  not  lost  her  girlish  ways.  Cockerill  gave  her  his 
arm,  and  ceremoniously  led  her  to  the  piano,  for  she  did  not 
call  upon  Celari.  There,  she  carolled  forth  melodies  from 
Auber,  from  Halevy,  from  other  long-dead  composers,  some 
remembered,  some  forgotten ;  songs  that  made  Desroches’s 
eyes  moisten,  as  they  recalled  his  golden  youth,  now  vanished. 
Down  to  a  later  epoch  she  came  —  she  sang  the  Sabre  coup¬ 
lets  from  the  venerable  “  Grand  Duchess ;  ”  the  Letter  Song 
from  “  Perichole;  ”  the  Barcarolle  from  “  Hoffman.”  Then 
came  Clairette  Angot’s  quarrel  with  Lange,  and  Girofle’s 
wicked  Little  Cousins’  song,  “  See  How  It  Sparkles.”  She 
even  sang  —  proh  pudor!  —  the  naughty  legend  of  the 
jarreti&res. 

At  last  she  came  to  “  Olivette,”  and  burst  into  the  joyous 
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lilt  of  the  Farandole.  Like  a  flash,  Desroches  sprung  to  his 
feet,  and  seized  the  Prima  Donna’s  hand;  Freddie  Vane 
grasped  the  other,  and  the  great  Farandole  chain  began. 
Hand  in  hand,  elderly  host  and  youthful  guest,  boyish  broker 
and  chorus-girl,  they  whirled  around  the  room.  Desroches, 
at  first,  footed  it  as  featly  as  any  of  his  guests ;  but,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  somewhat  scantier  breath.  His  wisdom  in 
inviting  the  chorus-girls  was  shown,  for  those  lively  ladies 
made  their  broker  partners  tread  quick-footed  rigadoons. 

At  the  piano,  Adele  played  and  sung  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul ;  her  eyes  danced,  if  her  feet  could  not.  Celari  ap¬ 
proached,  and  placed  his  big  hands  over  her  little  ones ;  he 
gently  crowded  her  from  the  music  stool.  “  Va  done, 
petite!  ”  he  said,  admiringly ;  “Go  —  go,  and  dance.”  With¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  note,  the  music  went  on,  while  Adele  has¬ 
tened  to  join  the  dancers.  The  chain  opened,  and  admitted 
her.  She  became  the  head  of  the  chain.  Wherever  the 
McGregor  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  glorified  romp  of  the  Farandole  became  wilder  and 
wilder.  Desroches  gave  up,  and  settled  down  in  his  chair 
to  regain  his  breath,  gazing  affectionately  at  Adele,  as  she 
led  the  romping  ring.  Around  and  around  —  in  and  out  and 
about  —  winding  among  the  chairs  and  over  them  —  in  loops 
and  spirals  —  making  a  V  which  suddenly  pierced  the  heart 
of  the  chain  —  making  an  arch  of  uplifted  arms,  through 
which  the  rest  of  the  chain  rushed  resistlessly  —  thus  the 
merry-makers  made  their  way,  with  flushed  faces  and  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes.  And  all  the  while,  under  Celari’s  magic  fingers, 
the  piano  throbbed  and  thrilled,  until  the  very  air  seemed 
filled  with  light  and  life  and  revelry  and  the  spirit  of  youth. 

Suddenly,  the  silver-chained  major-domo  opened  the  fold¬ 
ing-doors.  In  the  portal  stood  the  figure  of  Archer  —  his 
attire  careless,  his  face  unshaven,  his  eyes  bloodshot.  As, 
one  after  another,  the  dancers  saw  him,  they  paused;  the 
chain  began  to  waver ;  a  silence  fell. 

Celari  looked  around  in  surprise.  The  chain  broke  into 
groups ;  the  Farandole  was  over.  Some  of  the  dancers 
were  returning  to  their  seats;  others  remained  in  groups, 
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whispering  over  the  strange  appearance  of  the  new  arrival. 

Desroches  looked  at  Archer  with  secret  vexation.  He  did 
not  like  Archer.  He  had  invited  him  merely  on  Lola’s 
account.  When  she  had  informed  him  that  Archer  was  at 
Silver  City,  and  could  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  supper, 
Desroches  was  pleased.  The  unexpected  appearance  of 
Archer,  roughly  dressed',  unshaven,  seemed  to  him  almost 
insulting ;  under  his  breath  he  muttered,  “  What  a  boor !  ” 
However,  as  host,  he  did  not  hesitate  —  he  hastened  to  greet 
Archer. 

“Just  from  Silver  City,  I  suppose?”  he  queried. 

“No,  I  haven’t  been  there  for  a  week.  I  just  came  from 
the  Eureka  District,”  replied  Archer,  so  emphatically,  not 
to  say  irritably,  that  his  host  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

However,  Desroches  did  not  question  him  further,  but 
led  him  to  the  vacant  place  where  his  name-card  lay  —  which 
was  exactly  opposite  where  Lola  and  Tabarin  had  been 
seated  throughout  the  evening.  This  particular  triangle 
might  require  adjustment,  but  Desroches  did  not  consider  it 
within  his  province,  and  returned  to  his  own  seat,  beside 
Evelyn  Verrill,  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Lola  and  Tabarin,  hand  in  hand,  had  romped  through 
the  Farandole,  and  Tabarin,  clinging  tightly  to  her  hand, 
endeavored  to  lead  her  back  to  their  place  at  the  table.  But 
she  resisted,  shook  herself  free,  and  hastened  to  join  Archer. 
Her  abrupt  desertion  at  first  amazed  and  then  infuriated 
Tabarin.  Scowling,  he  seated  himself  directly  opposite  to 
them.  He  had  ceased  to  look  at  her  —  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Archer,  with  a  glare  of  concentrated  hatred.  As  if  to 
madden  him  more,  Lola  began  talking  to  Archer  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  seeming  to  hang  upon  his  every  word.  Yet  Archer’s 
replies  were  anything  but  lover-like.  He  seemed  preoccupied 
—  he  was  as  one  listening  nervously  —  he  did  not  heed  what 
she  was  saying. 

Suddenly,  he  interrupted  her :  “  What’s  that  strange 
drumming  sound?”  he  demanded. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise :  “  I  don’t  hear  any  drum¬ 
ming,”  she  replied.  “  There  is  no  such  sound.” 
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“  Yes,  there  is,”  replied  Archer,  excitedly.  “  A  curious 
drumming  —  a  rapping  —  like  this.”  And  he  began  rapping 
on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

“  S — s — s — s — h  1  ”  warned  Lola.  “  Barry  is  speaking.” 

Barry  had  begun  imitating  a  local  spread-eagle  orator  — 
not  that  any  one  was  listening  to  him,  but  he  good-naturedly 
desired  to  mask  the  strained  situation,  which  was  greatly 
embarrassing  Desroches. 

At  the  rapping,  Barry  paused  in  amazement  —  it  seemed 
as  if  Archer  were  calling  him  to  order.  Tabarin,  too,  started 
at  Archer’s  strange  procedure;  as  if  unconsciously,  he  picked 
up  a  knife  which  lay  in  front  of  him  on  a  platter  —  a  sharp- 
pointed  carving-knife. 

Barry  struggled  lamely  on.  The  humor  was  oozing  out 
of  his  words.  The  atmosphere  had  changed.  He  felt  that 
the  guests  were  not  heeding  him ;  they  were  intent  on  the 
strange  scene  before  them. 

Lola  looked  around  the  table,  and  noted  the  fixed  glances. 
“  Do  stop  that  drumming !  ”  she  exclaimed,  petulantly, 

“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Archer,  in  surprise. 
“  I  hear  the  drumming,  but  I’m  not  making  a  sound.” 

In  truth,  his  heavy  hand  rose  and  fell  as  if  he  were  un¬ 
conscious  of  its  movements. 

Cockerill,  who  had  been  talking  in  an  undertone  to  Bangs 
about  Archer’s  curious  conduct,  suddenly  stopped,  and  began 
rapidly  writing  on  a  menu  card. 

Impatiently,  Lola  placed  her  hand  on  Archer’s  big  paw, 
as  if  to  check  him.  Yielding  to  a  sudden  burst  of  jealousy, 
Tabarin  construed  this  as  an  ostentatious  caress,  a  caress 
designed  to  taunt  him.  With  a  wild  oath,  he  suddenly  rose, 
and  hurled  the  carving-knife,  like  a  javelin,  at  Archer.  It 
missed  his  head  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  stuck,  quivering,  in 
the  wall  behind. 

Nearly  all  the  men,  headed  by  Desroches,  hastened  toward 
them,  for  Tabarin  seemed  insane  with  rage  and  jealousy. 
They  saw  that  his  hand  was  bleeding  freely,  but  he  did  not 
heed  it.  The  stalwart  Le  Beau  held  the  little  artist  down  in 
his  chair,  while  Desroches  swiftly  bound  up  the  bleeding 
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hand  with  a  napkin.  Then,  firmly  linking  arms  with  him, 
they  led  him  from  the  room,  both  talking  to  him  rapidly  in 
French.  All  three  were  Gauls.  Probably  the  two  men  with 
him  understood  his  complex  nature  better  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  present,  most  of  whom  looked  on  him  with  disfavor, 
if  not  with  disgust,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  knife. 

During  this  exciting  scene,  Archer  seemed  to  pay  little 
heed,  but  continued  his  odd  drumming.  Lola,  angered  at 
his  failure  to  resent  Tabarin’s  act,  again  seized  his  hand,  and 
stopped  the  sound.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  movement. 

“  Didn’t  you  see  what  that  man  did  ?  ”  she  demanded,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  Why,  that  knife  just  missed  us.  Are  you  going 
to  stand  that  ?  ” 

He  replied,  indifferently:  “  Oh,  I’ll  settle  him.  I’ll  have 
the  little  runt  shanghaied  on  a  hell-ship,  where  he’ll  wish  he’d 
never  been  born.” 

Although  apparently  obsessed  by  his  strange  drumming, 
this  showed  that  Archer  did  not  entirely  disregard  what  was 
happening  around  him.  So,  too,  when  a  waiter  advanced  to 
remove  the  knife,  still  quivering  in  the  wall,  Archer  turned, 
and  waved  him  away. 

“  Leave  that  alone,”  he  growled.  “  I  might  forget  it.” 

Then,  apparently  not  noticing  Lola’s  restraining  hand, 
again  he  began  rapping. 

“  What  does  the  man  mean  with  that  noisy  drumming  ?  ” 
Bangs  impatiently  asked  Cocker  ill,  who  for  the  moment  had 
ceased  writing,  and  was  staring  at  Archer. 

“  It’s  very  remarkable,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  He  began  his 
rapping  with  the  telegrapher’s  call  for  Silver  City,  repeated 
over  and  over  again.” 

“  How  do  you  happen  to  know  the  telegraph  code  ?  ”  asked 
Bangs,  in  surprise. 

“  Oh,  I  used  to  pound  a  key  at  a  little  station  between  Silver 
City  and  the  Bay.  Translating  the  childish  ciphers  of  the 
mining  magnates  made  me  believe  I  might  be  as  smart  as 
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they  were,  so  I  came  down  here,  and  became  a  stock  oper¬ 
ator.  Ah,  there  he  goes  again !  ”  Cockerill  interrupted 
himself,  and  resumed  his  writing. 

“  What  does  the  rapping  mean  now  ?  ”  asked  Bangs,  in 
amazement. 

Cockerill  signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  continued  his 
rapid  writing. 

Again  Lola,  annoyed  by  Archer’s  meaningless  drumming, 
irritated  at  the  silent  circle  watching  him,  seized  his  hand, 
and  held  it.  As  the  drumming  stopped,  Cockerill’s  pencil 
stopped ;  looking  up,  he  said  to  Bangs : 

“  This  is  extraordinary.  The  man  is  rapping  out  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  Morse  code,  although  he  doesn’t  understand  it 
himself.” 

“  How  could  he  repeat  it,  then  ?  ”  asked  Bangs. 

“  He  has  heard  it  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  im¬ 
pressed  the  message  so  deeply  on  his  subconscious  mind  that 
he  is  rapping  it  out  without  knowing  what  it  means.”  The 
rapping  began  again.  “  Hush !  ”  said  Cockerill,  and  again 
his  pencil  flew. 

Lola’s  little  hand  still  lay  firmly  on  Archer’s  hairy  fist, 
as  if  to  hold  it  down.  But  the  fixed  obsession  of  the  man 
made  him  rap  on,  unconscious  of  her  attempt. 

By  this  time,  the  strange  drama  going  on  before  them  had 
gripped  the  attention  of  all  around  the  table.  Again  the 
rapping  paused,  while  Archer  stared  about  him,  his  features 
contorted,  as  if  he  saw  some  terrible  sight. 

“  Are  you  really  getting  any  meaning  out  of  that  rapping, 
Jack?”  asked  Bangs,  in  an  undertone. 

“Yes,”  replied  Cockerill.  “There  are  many  lapses  and 
jumbles  in  it— -many  mistakes,  showing  that  Archer  does 
not  know  the  code.  But  from  his  rapping  I  get  scraps  of 
words  about  a  great  fire  in  a  mine ;  about  men  shut  up  in  a 
drift,  and  fighting  for  air  around  the  air-pipe ;  about  men 
falling  down  the  shafts  and  winzes,  overcome  by  gas.” 

He  paused,  with  an  exclamation. 

“What  is  it,  Jack?”  asked  Bangs,  anxiously. 

“  He  is  rapping  out  the  signal  to  expect  no  more  news.” 
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“  But  what  does  the  signal  mean,  exactly  ?  ”  inquired  Bangs. 

“  Well,  sometimes  it  means  good-night,  and  sometimes  it 
means  good-bye.  Now,  it  means  the  end.” 

Bangs  looked  at  him  incredulously.  “  Is  this  straight 
that  you’re  giving  me?  Do  you  really  believe  all  this,  Jack?  ” 

“Believe  it?  I  know  it!”  replied  Cockerill,  firmly. 
“  There’s  been  a  terrible  disaster  —  an  explosion  and  a  fire  in 
some  mine,  and  this  man  is  unconsciously  rapping  it  out 
in  the  code.” 

“  But  if  there  has  been  a  fire  or  an  explosion,  why  has  no 
news  of  it  come  over  the  wires  ?  ”  demanded  Bangs. 

“  That’s  easy  to  explain,”  said  Cockerill.  “  The  big  com¬ 
panies  up  there  own  not  only  the  mines  but  the  newspapers ; 
they  own  the  press  agencies;  they  own  the  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators.  They  owned  me  until  I  became  a  broker,”  he  added, 
bitterly. 

“  But  if  that  was  the  end  of  the  message  just  now,”  per¬ 
sisted  Bangs,  “  what  is  Archer  drumming  out  now  ?  ” 

“  He’s  repeating  the  farewell  signal,  the  last  thing  he  heard, 
over  and  over  again,”  replied  Cockerill.  “  He’s  rapping 
good-bye  —  good-bye  —  good-bye.  It  must  have  been  re¬ 
peated  that  way,  when  he  heard  it.  Listen  to  him :  good-bye 
— good-bye.  God !  It  gets  on  my  nerves.”  And  he  laid 
his  pencil  down. 

A  circle  of  men  had  gathered  around  Cockerill  and  Bangs. 
There  were  brokers  among  them,  and  brokers  think  quickly 
and  act  quickly ;  they  concluded  that  Cockerill,  although  a 
hardened  joker,  could  surely  not  have  invented  this  wild 
tale.  Singly,  and  in  couples,  the  brokers  began  to  depart; 
if  there  was  disaster  somewhere,  they  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
it;  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  mines,  they  wanted  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  crash  in  the  morning. 

The  singers,  the  actors,  the  Bohemians  —  unlike  the 
brokers  —  had  no  financial  terrors  to  summon  them  away. 
They  comprehended  but  vaguely  the  muttered  forebodings 
around  them.  But  on  the  human  side  they  were  as  sensitive 
as  were  the  brokers  on  the  financial  side.  The  sudden  check 
to  the  evening’s  gaiety  affected  them  unpleasantly.  Des- 
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roches  was  still  absent  with  Tabarin,  so  no  one  was  obliged 
to  make  formal  farewells  to  the  host.  Like  the  brokers,  they 
began  to  drift  away.  And,  as  they  departed,  they  looked 
back  curiously  at  the  solitary  couple,  seated  side  by  side  at 
the  table,  glowing  with  flowers,  flaming  with  the  fantastic 
paper  caps  the  men  had  cast  off  as  they  left. 

Soon  the  great  room  was  nearly  empty  —  there  remained 
only  the  man  and  the  woman,  with  a  fringe  of  waiters  in 
the  background  looking  at  them  with  dismay.  For,  under 
the  gaudy  bonnet  with  which  Lola  had  crowned  him,  Archer’s 
grim  features  were  working  convulsively,  as  if  he  saw  ghosts. 
For  he  did  see  ghosts.  He  was  in  the  depths  of  the  Gol¬ 
conda  ;  he  saw  scorched  and  blackened  miners  running 
through  the  dark  drifts,  and  plunging  headlong  down  the 
great  shaft,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety;  he  saw  blasts 
and  flashes  of  flame  darting  through  the  drifts,  followed  by 
inky  darkness;  he  heard  the  yells  of  the  dying  miners  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears.  His  convulsions,  his  exclamations,  the  rev¬ 
elations  which  poured  from  him,  so  terrified  the  woman,  that 
she  clung  to  him  convulsively,  she  implored  him  to  be  silent, 
she  placed  her  hand  over  his  lips  to  check  the  guilty  babble. 
For  she  suspected  that  he  had  committed  wholesale  murder, 
and  she  dreaded  lest  he  might  be  overheard. 

At  the  back  still  stood  the  wondering  waiters.  In  the 
wall  was  still  imbedded  the  heavy  knife.  The  wisest  of  the 
wide-eyed  chorus-girls,  the  maid  most  steeped  in  stage-lore, 
had  never  made  her  exit  from  a  stranger  scene. 


An  Appalling  Crash  in 
Golconda  Shares 


r  |  'he  morning  after  the  Des- 
roches  supper  there  was 
official  quiet  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  daily 
journals  made  no  mention  of  the 
fire.  On  the  surface,  everything 
seemed  normal. 

But,  deep  down,  there  was  intense  activity.  The  news 
had  leaked  out,  in  various  ways.  Reports  of  the  strange 
events  at  the  Desroches  gathering  had  spread  among  the 
brokers.  Code  dispatches  to  high-placed  personages  had 
probably  been  deciphered  —  such  dispatches  were  notoriously 
hazardous.  Whatever  the  source,  panicky  news  was  in  the 
air.  Pauper  Alley  swarmed  with  frowzy  capitalists,  elbowed 
by  shabby  mud-hens.  The  bucket-shops  of  the  Alley  were 
doing  a  land-office  business,  selling  “  puts  ”  on  Golconda  and 
the  other  Fairfax  stocks.  As  these  bucket-shops  were 
known  to  be  financed  secretly  by  “  big  brokers  ”  their  action 
was  significant.  A  further  ominous  phenomenon  was  the 
appearance  of  scores  of  big  brokers  in  the  Alley,  keenly 
watching  the  proceedings  there.  These  prosperous  gentry 
rarely  figured  on  the  Curb,  and  never  at  so  early  an  hour. 
This  confirmed  Pauper  Alley  in  its  belief  that  storm-clouds 
were  gathering. 
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Excitement  rapidly  rose.  As  the  minutes  passed,  more 
brokers  and  operators  hurriedly  arrived.  With  active  busi¬ 
ness  beginning  on  the  Curb,  there  was  heavy  selling  of  Gol¬ 
conda.  All  were  possessed  with  the  same  desire  —  to  sell 
the  Fairfax  stocks.  Although  the  Curb  prices  had  no  official 
status,  they  were  sure  to  have  a  marked  effect  when  the 
official  call  began  in  the  Board. 

When  first  Colonel  Gwinn  and  then  Ned  Bayley  hastened 
in,  there  was  wild  excitement  in  Pauper  Alley.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  these  two  brokers  appeared  on  the  Curb  at  such  an 
untimely  hour.  The  Alley  saw  that  a  great  battle  was  be¬ 
ginning  ;  its  bucket-shops  began  to  boil  and  bubble. 

The  street  soon  saw  that  Bayley  was  silently  directing  a 
band  of  Archer  brokers,  while  Colonel  Gwinn  was  the  leader 
of  the  Fairfax  forces.  The  Archer  crowd  were  violently 
attacking  the  Fairfax  stocks,  which  were  already  weak.  The 
Fairfax  men  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  sustain  their 
stocks ;  but,  in  a  feverish  market,  with  a  violent  drive 
directed  against  the  Fairfax  mines,  it  seemed  a  hopeless 
task. 

The  hour  for  the  official  call  was  approaching.  Already 
the  surroundings  of  the  Exchange  were  packed  with  brokers, 
operators,  and  sight-seers.  A  new  wave  of  excitement  was 
caused  when  John  Fairfax  appeared  —  pale,  anxious-eyed, 
in  open  consultation  with  his  head  broker,  Gwinn;  this  was 
no  time  for  concealment.  Fairfax’s  arrival  caused  a  mo¬ 
mentary  outburst  of  buying  among  the  Golconda  brokers, 
but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  Golconda  prices  —  they  steadily 
declined. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  hour  for  the  official  call,  Archer 
appeared,  accompanied  by  Lola  Neville.  Under  the  stinging 
lash  of  her  taunts,  he  had  partially  recovered  from  his  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  night  before.  He  was  calmer  ;  he  had  regained 
something  of  his  customary  poise  —  partly  because  of  his 
belief  that  he  could  not  be  connected  with  the  fire,  and 
partly  because  of  his  joy  over  the  impending  ruin  of  Fair¬ 
fax.  There  is  no  more  potent  tonic  than  revenge. 
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Archer  escorted  Lola  to  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  and  then 
descended  to  the  main  floor,  where  he  took  his  place  outside 
the  rail,  within  easy  reach  of  his  head  broker,  Bayley.  The 
galleries  were  full ;  the  lobbies  were  packed ;  every  broker 
was  in  his  seat. 

When  the  gong  sounded,  and  the  call  began,  there  was 
little  attention  paid  to  the  first  few  stocks.  But  when  the 
name  “  Golconda  ”  was  called,  it  seemed  as  if  every  broker 
in  the  Exchange  rose,  and  rushed  into  the  pit.  The  mass 
of  men  became  a  mob,  each  struggling  to  reach  the  centre. 
The  roar  was  deafening;  it  seemed  to  the  spectators  as  if 
it  were  impossible  for  men  to  do  business  in  such  a  bedlam. 
Yet,  over  the  incessant  clamor,  could  be  heard  the  louder 
yells  of  “  Sold  !  ”  or  “  Take  the  lot !  ” 

The  listeners,  straining  their  ears,  could  catch  a  bid,  now 
and  then,  out  of  the  uproar;  their  faces  fell,  as  they  noted 
that  the  prices  were  steadily  downward.  For  nearly  all  the 
people  in  the  galleries  were  interested  pecuniarily.  Their 
anxiety  was  easy  to  understand.  It  is  only  the  hardened 
professional  who  sells  short ;  the  average  outsider  always 
buys  for  a  rise.  Hence,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Golconda 
stocks,  with  their  inevitable  dragging  down  of  other  securi¬ 
ties,  caused  something  like  terror  in  the  galleries.  It  was  a 
panic-stricken  crowd  that  watched  the  struggling  mass  of 
bellowing  brokers  in  the  pit  below. 

The  crash  in  the  Golconda  stocks  soon  affected  the  whole 
market,  which  steadily  declined.  The  only  exception  was 
the  Washoe  group ;  the  Archer  stocks,  it  is  true,  shared 
the  weakness  of  the  general  market,  but  not  so  notably. 
A  clamorous  battalion  of  Archer  brokers  supported  the 
Washoe  stocks  by  judicious  purchasing,  while  another 
Archer  phalanx  struck  hard  in  a  heavy  bear  attack  on  the 
Fairfax  stocks. 

The  struggle  on  the  floor  looked  not  unlike  that  on  a 
football  field.  The  brokers  used  every  possible  means  to 
reach  the  small  group  who  were  buying  —  mostly  Fairfax 
brokers.  They  pushed,  pulled,  elbowed,  and  did  everything 
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except  fight.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  such  rough  handling, 
brokers  never  come  to  fisticuffs.  Most  of  them,  before 
plunging  into  the  melee,  buttoned  their  coats  tightly  up  to 
their  chins.  Even  then,  many  had  their  collars  plucked  up 
by  the  roots,  while  coat  and  waistcoat  buttons  popped  off 
like  projectiles. 

As  the  morning  session  wore  on,  the  general  decline  be¬ 
came  more  marked.  It  is  an  axiom  in  the  market  that  stocks 
require  boosting  —  that  unsupported  stocks  always  decline. 
With  every  further  fall  margins  were  uncovered,  forcing  the 
holders  to  throw  fresh  stocks  on  the  market.  Wild-eyed 
men  could  be  seen  beckoning  their  brokers  to  the  rail,  and 
waving  bundles  of  stock  certificates.  These,  the  brokers 
would  examine,  and  shake  their  heads ;  what  had  been  gilt- 
edged  collateral,  the  night  before,  had  so  shrunk  in  value 
that  they  dared  not  accept  it  to  maintain  a  safe  margin. 

The  desperate  insiders  had  succeeded  in  holding  back  the 
official  news  of  the  fire  until  the  morning  call  began.  When 
at  last  the  news  was  announced,  it  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  slump,  although  few  had  remained  in  ignorance  by 
this  time.  An  occasional  belated  speculator  —  perhaps  just 
back  in  the  city,  after  a  short  absence  —  would  arrive  at  the 
doors  of  the  Exchange,  refusing  to  believe  his  ears  when  he 
heard  the  prices  yelled  by  the  curbstone  brokers ;  refusing 
to  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  prices  recorded  on  the 
flimsy  manifolds  then  posted  at  the  entrance.  And  it  was 
not  until  such  a  bewildered  plunger  was  fairly  within  the 
Exchange,  and  saw  the  mob  of  madmen  in  the  pit,  that  he 
realized  the  truth  —  and  sometimes  realized,  too  late,  that  he 
was  ruined. 

The  lobbies,  the  galleries,  the  Curb  groups,  swarmed  with 
Archer  agents,  spreading  rumors  about  the  Fairfax  mines. 
They  whispered  that  the  fire  in  Golconda  was  still  burning 
fiercely ;  that  it  could  not  be  extinguished ;  that  the  main 
shaft  had  caved  in;  that  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned; 
that  a  new  shaft  must  be  sunk ;  that  the  fire  had  destroyed 
the  pump  connections ;  that  the  mine  was  filling  with  water ; 
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that  the  lower  levels  were  already  flooded ;  that  it  would 
take  years  to  put  the  mine  again  in  working  order ;  that 
Golconda  was  doomed.  This  whispering  campaign  added 
to  the  fright  of  the  Golconda  stockholders,  and  they  hastened 
to  throw  new  avalanches  of  shares  on  the  bottomless  market. 

Fairfax  and  Gwinn  tried  their  best  to  check  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  terror.  They  wired  Sterling  to  send  authoritative 
reports.  But  his  reassuring  telegrams,  insisting  that  the 
shaft-mouth  had  been  sealed  and  the  fire  checked,  were  ve¬ 
hemently  denied  by  the  Archer  agents. 

Sterling  was  needed  at  the  mine,  but  Fairfax  decided  that 
his  presence  was  more  important  on  the  brokers’  battle-field, 
where  his  personal  statements  might  reassure  the  discouraged 
stockholders.  Hence,  Sterling  had  been  imperatively  sum¬ 
moned,  and  was  already  on  the  way. 

Although  Fairfax  and  his  lieutenants  stoutly  strove  to 
hearten  their  followers  by  Sterling’s  encouraging  telegrams, 
they  had  only  a  slight  measure  of  success.  The  appalling 
fall  in  Golconda  stocks,  dragging  most  of  the  market  with 
them,  was  checked  for  the  moment,  but  checked  merely. 

However,  only  a  slight  pause  in  the  descent  of  the  Fairfax 
stocks  gave  heart  of  grace  to  a  group  of  operators  not  allied 
with  the  Golconda  crowd.  These  men  were  free-lances, 
speculative  operators,  bull  brokers  operating  for  themselves 
— -  plungers  who  had  gone  long  of  the  general  market.  The 
crash  in  the  Golconda  stocks  was  now  threatening  them  with 
ruin.  Their  only  hope  was  to  check  the  decline,  and  thus 
prevent  any  further  uncovering  of  their  narrow  margins. 
They  were  not  interested  in  the  Fairfax  fortunes,  but  the 
fates  decreed  that  they  must  battle  side  by  side  with  the 
Fairfax  men  to  save  themselves.  Headed  by  Fred  Vane, 
they  surged  into  the  struggling  mass,  with  ringing  bids  on 
their  imperiled  stocks.  The  discouraged  Fairfax  brokers, 
welcoming  help  from  any  quarter,  broke  into  full  cry  with 
them. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  session  was  approaching.  If 
these  two  bands  of  brokers  could  start  an  upward  movement 
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before  the  gong  struck,  perhaps  the  day  might  be  saved. 
Much  might  happen  during  the  noon  recess.  Vane  suddenly 
came  to  the  front  as  the  leader  of  both  groups.  The  some¬ 
time  dandy,  at  whom  all  were  wont  to  poke  fun,  became  the 
centre  of  the  battle.  He  was  not  recognizable  —  his  careful 
attire  dishevelled,  his  collar  and  tie  gone,  his  coat  split  up 
the  back,  his  voice  hoarse  with  yelling,  he  looked  and  acted 
like  a  howling  dervish.  But  he  won  his  spurs  as  a  leader. 
All  had  to  admit  that,  even  the  Archer  brokers,  while  his 
own  free-lance  followers  and  the  Fairfax  contingent  followed 
his  lead  like  school-boys.  The  Archer  band  gave  ground ; 
there  came  a  slight,  a  very  slight  upward  movement,  as  the 
gong  sounded,  and  the  session  closed. 

The  great  board-room  was  closed  during  the  noon  recess, 
that  it  might  be  cleaned  and  ventilated,  both  of  which  it 
greatly  needed.  The  floor  was  thickly  carpeted  with  waste 
paper  and  other  rubbish ;  the  air  was  mephitic  with  maledic¬ 
tions.  Before  a  battle-line  of  brooms  and  mops,  the  brokers 
reluctantly  withdrew.  But  they  did  not  abandon  their  trad¬ 
ing,  for  sales  continued  feverishly,  in  the  lobbies  and  on  the 
Curb. 

Among  the  crowd  withdrawing  for  luncheon  was  Archer, 
accompanied  by  Lola  Neville.  The  events  of  the  morning 
session  had  greatly  elated  him.  His  own  stocks  had  been 
sustained  measurably  well,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  general 
decline,  and  this  was  gratifying.  But  what  most  exhilarated 
him  was  the  crash  in  Golconda  stocks.  His  enemy’s  ad¬ 
versity  made  him  jubilant.  Congratulating  his  brokers  on 
their  skillful  management,  accepting  congratulations  from 
friends  on  the  stalwart  stand  of  the  Washoe  stocks,  Archer 
moved  proudly  amid  the  crowd,  like  a  Roman  tribune.  And 
when  he  left  the  Exchange  building  for  an  adjacent  res¬ 
taurant,  still  accompanied  by  Lola  Neville,  he  looked  and 
acted  like  a  conqueror.  He  was  sure  that  the  Fairfax  crowd 
had  been  so  hard  hit  that  announcements  of  bankruptcies 
might  be  expected  that  afternoon.  So  confident  was  he  of 
victory  that  he  concluded  his  presence  was  not  necessary 
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during  the  noon  recess.  He  selected  an  excellent  luncheon 
for  himself  and  Lola,  and  ordered  it  served  in  a  private  room, 
where  he  could  get  a  little  rest,  a  little  breathing  time,  before 
the  afternoon  Board.  Archer  did  not  feel  so  vigorous  as 
was  his  wont.  He  had  gone  through  much  in  forty-eight 
hours.  He  was  conscious  of  a  great  fatigue. 

With  the  absence  of  Archer,  the  Fairfax  group  began 
pressing  their  advantage.  They  noticed  a  sudden  perturba¬ 
tion  among  the  Archer  brokers.  At  first,  they  ascribed  this 
to  their  own  onslaughts,  but  they  speedily  learned  its  cause. 
Later  dispatches  to  Fairfax  told  of  new  developments.  The 
fire  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Washoe,  Archer’s  principal 
mine.  As  the  Washoe  and  Golconda  mines  had  never  made 
underground  connections,  the  news  was  at  first  discredited. 
But  from  various  sources  the  rumors  of  fire  in  the  Washoe 
continued  to  come,  until  they  could  no  longer  be  disbelieved. 
It  was  then  that  the  story  of  Archer’s  attempt  to  invade  the 
Golconda  from  the  Washoe,  through  a  secret  drift,  was  re¬ 
called  —  a  story  which  had  been  sedulously  suppressed  by 
the  Archer  propagandists.  This  development  proved  that  it 
was  true. 

Like  a  flash,  the  Fairfax  men  took  up  the  tale.  While 
there  was  no  obvious  advantage  to  them  from  a  fire  in  the 
Archer  mine,  they  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  human 
if  they  had  not  sought  revenge  after  the  vicious  hammering 
they  had  received  from  the  Archer  men.  They  therefore 
spread  broadcast  the  rumor  of  the  Washoe  fire.  They  added 
that  the  Golconda  fire  had  been  extinguished  by  hermetically 
sealing  the  shaft.  For  good  measure,  they  declared  that  the 
fire  raging  in  the  Washoe  levels  had  reached  the  surface,  and 
that  the  million-dollar  hoisting-works  had  been  destroyed. 
This  happened  to  be  untrue,  but  it  served  its  purpose,  just 
the  same. 

Now  that  the  morning  session  was  over,  the  telegraph 
embargo  was  partially  lifted.  A  certain  number  of  dis¬ 
patches  were  permitted  to  come  through,  and  more  of  the 
disaster  was  becoming  known.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
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fire  had  extended  to  the  Washoe  mine.  It  was  believed  that 
it  had  assumed  dangerous  proportions.  This,  however,  was 
stoutly  denied  by  the  Archer  brokers,  and  stubbornly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Fairfax  crowd.  In  short,  the  two  factions 
seemed  for  the  nonce  to  have  reversed  their  roles.  The 
Archer  men  were  optimists,  the  Fairfax  crowd  croakers. 
The  Golconda  faction  was  like  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  which,  being  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  fights  its  oppo¬ 
nents  by  fair  means  or  foul.  With  bankruptcy  staring  their 
leader  in  the  face,  the  Fairfax  brokers  were  resolved,  if  they 
went  down,  to  drag  their  enemy  down  with  them.  But  the 
situation  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  puzzled  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  brokers.  Hence,  for  the  moment,  there  came  a 
slight  lull  in  the  irregular  trading  at  the  noon  recess. 

Among  the  spectators  who  flitted  to  and  fro,  from  gal¬ 
leries  to  lobbies,  was  Mrs.  Brassey.  She  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  but  only  as  a  spectator.  Her  native  caution  had  kept 
her  out  of  the  market,  fortunately  for  her.  Since  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  she  had  not  been  able  to  see  anv  of  her  broker 
friends,  for  they  were  all  too  busy.  At  last,  in  the  lobby, 
she  met  Sampson,  who  was  munching  a  sandwich,  and  look¬ 
ing  over  his  stock-book.  He  abruptly  demanded : 

“  I  hope  you’re  not  carrying  stocks  on  a  margin,  Belle  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,”  she  replied.  “  Even  when  it’s  sluggish,  the 
market  often  scares  me.  In  a  crash  like  this,  I  go  all  to 
pieces.  I’m  afraid  I  was  not  intended  for  a  stock  speculator.” 

“  Women  generally  are  not,”  said  Sampson.  “  They 
haven’t  got  the  sand  to  stay  by  a  deal  when  they’re  losing. 
But  you’re  lucky  to  be  out  of  this,  Belle.  It’s  a  terrible 
mix-up.  Nobody  knows  how  it’s  going  to  pan  out.” 

“  Don’t  you  worry,  Walter  —  I’ll  stay  out,”  she  assured 
him. 

“If  you  want  to  make  a  sack  for  the  son-in-law,”  said 
Sampson,  with  a  snicker,  “  this  isn’t  a  good  time.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  a  son-in-law?  ”  she  demanded, 
belligerently. 

“  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,”  he  replied.  “  Only  I  hear  that 
Daisy’s  eloped  with  the  Captain.” 
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“  Eloped !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Brassey,  apparently  in  consterna¬ 
tion. 

“  Come,  come,  Belle,”  said  Sampson,  good-humoredly, 
“  don’t  try  to  fool  me.  I  know  all  about  it.  The  young 
couple  have  been  furnished  everything  by  the  doting  Mamma 
—  even  transportation  —  and  on  the  end  of  their  return- 
trip  train-ticket  there’s  a  bless-you-my-children  kewpon. 
Ha,  ha !  ” 

“  Walter  Sampson,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  severely,  “  how  did 
you  learn  all  this,  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Spicer  told  me,”  he  replied,  grinning.  “  He  was  going  to 
print  a  big  spread  about  it  in  the  Clarion.  However,  I  fixed 
it  with  him  to  hold  it  up  till  I  saw  you.  Now,  he  has  troubles 
of  his  own.  This  stock  crash  has  driven  your  story  out  of 
his  head.  He’s  a  red-hot  Golconda  man,  and  I  think  he  got 
wiped  off  the  map  about  nine-thirty  this  morning.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  bridling,  “  there’s  nothing  so 
very  dreadful  about  the  story,  anyway.  Lots  of  young  folks 
elope.” 

“  But  very  few  with  the  connivance  of  Mamma,”  retorted 
Sampson ;  “  particularly  a  dyed-in-the-wool  American  Mam¬ 
ma,  who  always  sneered  at  foreign  marriages.” 

“  Now,  Walter,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Brassey,  “  Reginald  is  all 
right  —  he’s  a  nice  boy.” 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  responded  Sampson,  soothingly,  “  and 
he’s  next  in  succession  now,  ain’t  he?” 

“  Well,”  admitted  Mrs.  Brassey,  “  there  have  been  three 
sudden  deaths  lately  in  the  family,  I  believe.” 

“  And  the  present  Earl  is  an  old  bachelor,  of  seventy  odd, 
with  a  bad  cough,  I  hear  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  understand  he’s  in  poor  health,”  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  Just  think,  Belle  —  if  you  have  luck,  and  the  old  duffer 
dies,  you’ll  be  talking  soon  about  ‘  my  daughter  the  Coun¬ 
tess.’  ”  Here  a  wild  roar  came  from  a  group  in  the  lobby. 
With  a  sympathetic  whoop,  Sampson  darted  away  to  join 
them. 
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“  I  suppose,”  mused  Mrs.  Brassey,  apprehensively,  as  she 
gazed  after  the  disappearing  Sampson,  “  that’s  about  the  size 
of  what  I’m  going  to  get  from  my  friends.  And  if  a  man 
talks  like  that,  what  won’t  the  women  say !  My  land  !  Well, 
I  have  been  a  little  severe  on  American  girls  marrying  for 

ti - well,  marrying  foreigners.  Perhaps  I’ll  have  to  join 

Daisy  and  Reginald  on  their  honeymoon,  and  go  to  Squaw 
Creek  myself,  till  it  blows  over.” 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared,  who  seemed  to  be 
endeavoring  to  get  out  of  the  lobby  unobserved.  There  was 
something  about  him  dimly  recalling  to  Mrs.  Brassey  the 
figure  of  Freddie  Vane  the  day  the  brokers  rolled  him  in 
a  rug.  As  the  man  approached,  she  saw  that  it  was  indeed 
Vane.  But,  in  his  dishevelled  condition,  he  was  scarcely 
recognizable. 

“Why,  Mr.  Vane!”  she  cried;  “is  that  you?  You  look 
just  like  you  did  when - ”  But  here  she  tactfully  stopped. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Brassey,  it’s  me  —  what  there  is  left  of  me.” 

“  You  look  as  if  you  were  trying  to  escape  from  something 
or  somebody.” 

“Yes,  I’m  trying  to  make  a  sneak  —  a  man  must  eat,  you 
know.  But  I’ve  been  buying  Golconda  the  last  few  minutes, 
and  they’ve  nearly  torn  my  clothes  off  my  back.” 

“There  he  is !  There  he  is !  ”  It  was  a  whoop  like  a 
view-halloo.  In  alarm,  Vane  turned  to  flee.  But  it  was  too 
late.  He  was  instantaneously  girt  by  an  excited  circle  offer¬ 
ing  him  Golconda.  The  yelling  brokers  paid  no  heed  to 
poor  Mrs.  Brassey,  who  was  most  prodigiously  rumpled, 
until  she  found  herself  suddenly  freed  —  the  mercurial  circle 
ran  riotously  after  Cockerill,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  released  her  by  loud  bidding  on  Golconda. 

It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  brief  recess  had  not  calmed 
the  brokers,  and  that  the  afternoon  session  was  to  be  a  lively 
one. 

The  entire  time  of  the  noon  recess  had  been  spent  by 
Archer  and  Lola  at  their  luncheon.  He  had  been  confident 
that  things  were  going  so  decidedly  in  his  favor  that  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  As  they  entered  the  Exchange 
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together,  his  confidence  was  apparent  in  his  look  and  manner. 
Archer  had  an  office  in  the  Exchange  Building,  toward  which 
they  were  making  their  way  through  the  crowd,  when  they 
met  Bayley.  The  expression  on  Bayley’s  face  startled  him. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Bayley  ?  ”  he  demanded,  anxiously. 

For  answer,  Bayley  handed  him  a  sheaf  of  telegrams. 
He  glanced  at  Bayley’s  opened  telegrams,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  fell.  He  tore  open  his  own;  they  were  from  Knowles, 
his  assistant  superintendent,  and  told  of  the  fire  extending 
into  Archer’s  mine  through  a  hitherto  unknown  drift. 

The  last  one  he  opened  said  briefly  :  “  Faulkes’s  body 
found  among  the  Golconda  dead.” 

His  exclamation  caused  Lola  to  look  at  the  telegram. 
She  read  it  aloud,  her  voice,  as  she  read,  rising  into  almost  a 
shriek.  Archer’s  face  was  convulsed ;  his  eyes  were  set  in 
a  fixed  stare,  as  if  at  some  strange  sight  that  terrified  him. 

So  violent  was  the  agitation  of  the  pair  that  Bayley 
hastened  to  get  them  into  Archer’s  office.  Bayley’s  fear  was 
entirely  professional ;  their  personal  relations  did  not  disturb 
him  —  he  was  concerned  only  lest  their  agitation  might  affect 
the  market. 

Bayley  showed  wisdom  both  in  getting  them  in  and  in 
getting  out  himself,  for  when  he  had  closed  the  door  of 
Archer’s  office  behind  him,  Lola  broke  into  a  frenzy  of  rage. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  she  screamed  to  Archer. 
“  It  looks  like  you  had  been  murdering  miners  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  Golconda.  And  now  they  say  that  Faulkes  is 
dead !  Why  did  you  want  him  out  of  the  way  ?  He  was 
your  own  man.  Did  you  send  him  into  the  Golconda  to 
get  him  killed  ?  Why,  then  ?  Why  ?  ”  And  she  glared  at 
him  like  a  tigress. 

Archer  did  not  seem  to  heed  her.  He  did  not  seem  to 
hear  her.  He  looked  about  him  apprehensively. 

“  There’s  that  drumming  again,”  he  said,  in  a  dull  way. 
“  I  hear  it  nearly  all  the  time  now.  Rap,  rap,  rap.  I  won¬ 
der  what  it  is.”  He  paused,  and  listened.  “  So  Faulkes  is 
dead,”  he  went  on.  “  Poor  Faulkes !  How  did  he  happen 
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to  get  down  into  the  Golconda?  How  could  I  know  that  he 
was  there?  The  devil  himself  must  have  sent  him.” 

The  maddened  woman  interrupted  him.  “  You  were  the 
devil  who  sent  him!”  she  cried.  “You  were  jealous  of 
him,  Will  Archer.  You  coward!  You  hoped  to  get  him 
out  of  your  way.  Oh,  you  murderer !  ” 

Archer  looked  at  her  as  if  he  had  just  begun  to  hear  her 
speak.  “I  jealous?”  he  said,  in  the  same  dull  way.  “I 
jealous  about  Faulkes!  Jealous  of  you?  Why,  you  are 
nothing  to  me.  I  don’t  love  you.  I  have  always  loved  my 
wife.  And  she  loves  me.  She’ll  forgive  me.  I  know  she 
will.  I’ll  get  Sylvia  to  send  for  her.  She’ll  come  back. 
For  she  loves  me.  And  I  love  her.”  He  turned  from  her 
in  the  same  dull,  indifferent  way,  and  began  to  listen  intently. 
“  There’s  that  drumming  again,”  he  muttered ;  “  it  seems  to 
be  throbbing  and  beating  in  my  brain.”  And  he  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  temples. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  furious  eyes.  “  So  that’s 
the  way  you  talk  now,”  she  cried,  bitterly.  “  Your  wife, 
indeed !  And  you  love  her,  do  you  ?  And  she  loves  you ! 
What  a  loving  pair!  And  I’m  to  be  thrown  over,  like  an 
old  shoe.” 

Archer  looked  at  her  vacantly,  without  replying.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  started.  “  Look !  ”  he  cried.  “  Look  at  the  flashes 
of  flame  lighting  up  the  drifts !  The  air-shaft  has  caved 
in  ;  now  they’re  dark  again.”  He  lowered  his  voice,  paused, 
and  began  to  mutter  inarticulately.  Suddenly  he  raised  his 
voice  :  “  Listen  !  Hear  the  miners  veiling  !  The  flame  has 
reached  them  —  it’s  burning  them  alive !  Oh,  God  !  ”  And 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  woman  glared  at  him,  and  hissed  a  threat.  “  Will 
Archer,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  if  he  lets  you  live  after  this, 
there  will  be  other  ways  of  punishing  you.” 

He  looked  at  her  inattentively.  Either  he  did  not  hear 
her,  or  he  did  not  heed  her  threat. 

“  There’s  the  rattle  of  the  cage,”  he  muttered.  “  The  cage 
is  coming  up.  Look !  ”  His  voice  rose  in  a  raucous  cry. 
“  Look  !  It  is  filled  with  bodies  !  ” 
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And  he  covered  his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  the  dead  and  dying 
men. 

She  looked  at  him  with  hatred  as  he  writhed. 

“  Coward  !  ”  she  said.  “  Coward !  ” 

She  spat  the  word  at  him  like  a  snake  spitting  venom, 
and  left  him  alone  with  his  hallucinations. 


The  Exchange  was  open.  Although  the  official  session 
had  not  begun,  furious  trading  was  going  on.  The  brokers 
were  momentarily  expecting  the  sounding  of  the  gong.  But 
the  Executive  Committee  was  holding  back  the  signal. 
Orders  to  sell  were  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  Coast,  and 
even  from  the  East.  Half  a  dozen  brokerage  firms  had 
notified  the  Committee  that  they  could  not  meet  their  liabili' 
ties.  If  the  afternoon  session  took  place,  it  would  begin 
with  the  announcement  of  a  long  list  of  failures.  As  yet, 
the  Committee  had  received  no  word  from  the  two  great 
enemies,  the  Archer  and  Fairfax  factions;  but  both  were 
known  to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  If  one  or  the  other  were 
to  fail,  it  would  mean  a  panic  that  would  ruin  half  the  brokers 
in  the  Board.  The  control  of  the  fire  in  Golconda  had 
heartened  the  market  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session. 
But  now  the  news  of  the  fire  extending  to  the  Archer  mine 
had  caused  a  new  pandemonium.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  peered  out  on  the  wild  crowd  of  brokers  in  the  pit, 
and  shook  their  heads.  They  had  to  come  to  a  decision,  how¬ 
ever.  It  was  past  the  hour.  They  were  hurriedly  discuss¬ 
ing  their  course,  when  the  clamor  of  the  brokers  suddenly 
ceased,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  heard  in  the  silence.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Archer. 

He  had  left  his  office,  and  made  his  way  to  the  floor.  He 
was  shouting,  and  the  brokers  stopped  their  trading,  and 
gathered  around  him.  But  he  was  not  shouting  bids  or 
offers. 

“  Look !  ”  he  cried,  “  here  come  the  coffins.  No  time  to 
lose.  That’s  right  —  that’s  right.  Get  the  bodies  out  of  the 
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way.  What’s  that  ?  ”  and  he  listened  attentively.  “  It’s  the 
church  bells  —  tolling  —  tolling  —  tolling.  And  what’s  that 
other  noise?  It’s  that  devilish  drumming  again.”  He  put 
his  fingers  over  his  ears.  The  brokers  watched  him  in  silence. 
“What’s  that  yelling?”  His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  “It’s 
the  men  falling  down  the  shaft  —  in  the  dark  —  in  the  dark. 
Don’t  you  hear  them  yelling?  They’re  dying  down  there, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  —  drowning  in  the  sump  !  They’re 
drowning,  I  tell  you  —  drowning  in  the  muddy  sump !  ” 
He  shrieked  this  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  brokers  were  listening  closely.  They  hoped  to  get 
some  news  from  him  which  might  help  them.  But  no. 
What  was  all  this  stuff  about  miners  burning  and  drowning  ? 
It  was  of  no  use  to  them.  It  did  look  suspicious  about  Bill 
Archer.  But  what  difference  did  that  make?  Their  own 
fortunes  were  at  stake  —  much  more  important  to  them  than 
his.  So  they  left  him,  and  soon  his  incoherent  ravings  were 
drowned  in  the  deep  diapason  of  the  brokers’  clamor. 

The  gong  suddenly  sounded.  Bangs  advanced  to  the 
desk.  He  read  a  formal  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  afternoon  session  was  annulled.  All  transactions  must 
cease  immediately.  Street  trading  would  be  punished  by 
expulsion.  And  the  Board  stood  adjourned  without  day. 

The  brokers  silently  withdrew.  Alone  in  the  great  room, 
still  babbling  to  himself,  remained  Archer. 

Bayley  now  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  principal.  He 
saw  that  the  man  must  be  taken  care  of.  But  Archer  would 
not  heed  him.  To  Bayley’s  repeated  urgings  to  accompany 
him  home,  Archer  replied  only :  “  Home  ?  I  have  no  home. 
Houses?  Yes.  But  no  home.” 

Mrs.  Brassey,  on  her  way  out,  paused  to  observe  this 
curious  struggle.  Bayley  privately  begged  her  to  assist  him 
in  getting  Archer  home. 

“  He  might  yield  to  a  woman’s  urging,”  he  said ;  “  he 
certainly  won’t  to  mine.  Says  his  wife  isn’t  there,  and  he 
wants  his  wife.  Wife  —  Ha,  ha!  Odd  to  be  wanting  his 
wife  after  the  way  he’s  treated  her  —  eh?” 
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“  You  mustn’t  forget  that  he’s  nutty,  Mr.  Bayley.  But 
then  his  wife  is  too.” 

Bayley  stared  at  her. 

“  She  must  be  nutty,”  Mrs.  Brassey  went  on,  calmly,  “  for 
she’s  in  love  with  him  still.  Just  think !  In  love  with  that 
thing  there !  ”  And  she  pointed  contemptuously  at  Archer. 

“Why  not  tell  him  that  his  wife’s  coming  home?”  sug¬ 
gested  Bayley.  “  We  might  get  him  home  that  way.” 

“  Oh,  she’ll  come  all  right,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  vindictively, 
“  She’s  not  far  away.  I  tried  to  get  her  to  leave  for  Europe, 
but  she  wouldn’t  go.  Too  far  away  from  him.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  She’s  at  my  seaside  cottage  down  at  Redondo  Beach. 
Everybody  thinks  she’s  on  her  way  to  Europe  —  even  Sylvia. 
But  she  wouldn’t  go  any  further.  It  was  the  best  I  could 
do.” 

Bayley  laughed.  “  You’re  not  an  enthusiastic  recon¬ 
ciler,”  he  said. 

“  No,  indeed  —  not  at  reconciling  that  kind  of  woman  with 
that  kind  of  man.  But  I  suppose  it  can’t  be  helped.”  Here 
she  sighed  deeply.  “  It’s  extraordinary,  Mr.  Bayley,  that  a 
smart  man  like  you  never  married.  All  the  women  in  the 
world  are  born  idiots,  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  do  just 
what  they  please  with  them.” 

Bayley  looked  at  Archer.  “  His  wife  kept  him  straight 
for  a  good  many  years.  You’d  better  send  for  her  now.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  Well,  I  will,” 
she  assented.  “  I’ll  wire  for  her,  and  for  Sylvia,  too.  And 
I’ll  tell  him  that  if  he’ll  go  with  us  to  his  house,  I’ll  have  his 
wife  and  Sylvia  there  in  a  jiffy.” 

“  Will  you  ?  ”  Bayley’s  countenance  brightened.  “  Why, 
that’s  fine,  Mrs.  Brassey.  If  you’ll  only  tell  him  that,  he’ll 
go  with  us  like  a  lamb.” 

“But  how  about  me?”  she  queried.  “Won’t  I  be  the 
lamb,  and  Bill  Archer  the  wolf  ?  After  his  capers  lately, 
what  will  the  world  think  of  me,  driving  through  the  streets 
with  bad  Bonanza  Bill  —  driving  up  to  his  big  house,  with 
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nobody  and  nothing  in  it  but  servants  and  furniture?  Do 
you  want  to  compromise  me,  Mr.  Bayley?” 

Bayley  repressed  a  smile.  “No  danger,  Mrs.  Brassey. 
We’ll  take  him  in  your  carriage.  No  one  who  knows  you 
will  suspect  you  of  eloping.  On  the  other  hand,  they’ll 
probably  think  you’ve  kidnapped  Archer  and  myself  to  save 
the  Golconda  crowd.” 

So  the  two  finally  prevailed  on  the  distraught  magnate  to 
accompany  them  to  his  desolate  house  on  the  hill.  And 
there  they  left  him  with  a  doctor  and  nurse,  while  Mrs. 
Brassey  reluctantly  wired  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 


XVII 

A  Family  Reunion  and  a  Tragedy 

The  general  crash  caused  by  the  fire  in  the  two  great 
mines  so  alarmed  the  Stock  Exchange  governors  that 
they  prolonged  the  closing  of  the  Board.  In  these  days  it 
would  be  called  a  “  moratorium ;  ”  then,  simply  a  “  shut¬ 
down.”  The  plan  worked  well,  for  it  not  only  arrested  the 
decline,  but  it  put  a  stop  to  practically  all  stock  dealing. 
True,  the  bucket-shops  did  a  fitful  business,  and  the  free¬ 
lance  Curb  brokers  continued  to  buy  and  sell.  But  these 
dealings  were  really  trivial.  Everyone  knew  that  the  prices 
set  by  these  parasitic  operators  were  purely  nominal,  not  to 
say  fictitious ;  when  the  “  Big  Board  ”  opened,  with  its 
heavy  artillery,  a  single  session  might  reduce  soaring  stock 
certificates  to  mere  waste-paper.  The  banks  refused  to  make 
advances  on  any  stocks  at  all  —  holding,  very  reasonably, 
that  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what  they  were  worth. 
Hence,  there  was  absolute  quiet  in  the  stock  market. 

This  interregnum  was  an  excellent  thing  for  the  two 
great  mines.  Wrecked,  though  not  ruined,  as  they  were, 
their  rehabilitation  would  have  suffered  greatly  had  their 
shares  been  kicked  about  as  footballs  in  the  stock  market. 
Thus,  their  owners  were  enabled  to  devote  themselves 
doggedly  to  the  colossal  task  of  rehabilitation.  This  was 
naturally  greater  in  the  Golconda  than  in  the  Washoe,  for 
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the  fire  in  the  Fairfax  mine  had  come  without  warning.  In 
the  Archer  mine,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  readiness  for  possible  contingencies. 

But  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  human  equation. 
The  damaged  Golconda  was  directed  by  Fairfax  and  Sterling, 
both  strong  and  able  men,  making  superhuman  exertions 
to  restore  the  ravaged  mine.  The  Washoe  had  lost  its  actual 
working  director  by  the  death  of  Faulkes.  Knowles,  the 
assistant  who  succeeded  him,  had  not  been  entirely  in 
Archer’s  confidence  before  his  collapse,  and  hence  was  work¬ 
ing  at  a  disadvantage. 

As  for  Archer,  his  mental  and  physical  condition  ren¬ 
dered  him  of  little  use.  He  had  for  some  days  remained 
secluded  in  his  Bay  City  house,  whither  Sylvia,  summoned  by 
Mrs.  Brassey’s  wire,  had  hastened  to  join  him.  There,  he 
frequently  saw  Bayley,  who  remained  in  charge  of  his  stock 
interests,  which,  by  reason  of  the  closed  Exchange,  required 
only  slight  attention. 

Mrs.  Brassey  came  daily  to  see  Sylvia,  who  needed  sym¬ 
pathetic  assistance  in  the  heavy  burdens  so  suddenly  thrust 
upon  her.  Sylvia  had  been  greatly  heartened  by  Mrs.  Bras¬ 
sey’s  news  that  her  mother  had  given  up  the  European  jour¬ 
ney,  and  was  staying  at  Mrs.  Brassey’s  place  at  Redondo 
Beach.  Her  mother’s  reluctance  to  go  far  from  her  erring 
father  made  Sylvia  judge  him  less  severely;  if  her  mother’s 
tender  heart  impelled  her  to  forgive  him,  after  the  way  he 
had  treated  her,  Sylvia  asked  herself  what  right  had  she  to  be 
unforgiving. 

Mrs.  Brassey  had  not  revealed  to  Archer  his  wife’s 
whereabouts  ;  she  had  merely  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Archer 
on  her  way  abroad  had  been  recalled  by  wire,  and  was  due 
to  return  that  day.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Archer  and 
Sylvia  would  meet  her  across  the  bay  at  the  terminal  of  the 
Southern  Overland,  by  which  train  she  was  to  return  from 
Redondo. 

Mrs.  Brassey  had  crossed  on  the  boat  with  them,  although 
she  had  taken  the  precaution  to  be  accompanied  by  Bayley ; 
she  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  she  could  feel  kindly 
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toward  Archer.  Arrived  at  the  pier,  the  unconversational 
party  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Overland. 

At  the  pier  was  the  usual  large  crowd  of  local  passengers, 
waiting  to  take  the  ferry-boat  for  the  city.  Among  these 
was  Harry  Barry,  who  was  chatting  with  Jodkin,  the  marine 
reporter  of  his  paper.  Although  Jodkin’s  functions  were 
mainly  chronicling  the  movements  of  ships,  and  of  the  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  them,  he  had  a  shrewd  eye  for 
occurrences  generally,  and  he  pointed  out  to  Barry  the 
Archer-Brassey  group.  He  speculated  concerning  the  reason 
for  their  presence,  and  prophesied  that  they  were  awaiting  an 
arrival  of  importance  or  significance.  Barry  agreed,  although 
neither  of  them  suspected  how  significant  the  new  arrival 
would  be,  or  how  momentous  the  events  that  the  new  arrival 
might  portend. 

After  scrutinizing  Archer  closely  for  a  while,  with  a 
professional  eye,  Jodkin  remarked  to  Barry: 

“  Harry,  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Archer  and  that 
Golconda  fire.  Was  he  mixed  up  in  it,  do  you  think?  ” 

“  I  believe  he  was.  But  I  think  so  ill  of  him  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  probably  prejudiced.” 

“  Well,  he’s  a  pretty  smooth  article  —  probably  they  haven’t 
got  anything  on  him,”  declared  Jodkin.  “  His  friends  say  he 
has  an  alibi  all  right.” 

“  Very  likely,”  replied  Barry.  “  Not  many  hours  after  the 
fire  started  he  showed  up  at  a  supper  where  I  was.  He  said 
he  came  from  Eureka,  which  is  miles  away  from  the  Gol¬ 
conda  mine.  But  he  looked  and  acted  like  a  man  with  the 
horrors.” 

“  Well,  in  this  country  no  man  with  so  much  money  as 
Archer  is  ever  guilty  of  anything,”  observed  Jodkin,  phil¬ 
osophically.  “  Our  juries  fall  for  lovely  ladies  and  large 
sacks.  Talking  about  lovely  ladies,  have  you  noticed  that 
odd-looking  woman  snooping  around  the  pier  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  what  about  her  ?  ” 

“  She’s  dressed  in  rusty  mourning,  heavily  veiled,  and  has 
a  shapeless  shawl  thrown  over  her.  Looks  like  a  widow- 
woman —  might  be  a  washerwoman.  But  just  now,  when 
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a  heavy  gust  of  wind  came,  her  shawl  and  skirts  were  blown 
about,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  a  slim  waist,  a  beautiful  figure, 
smart  boots,  and  trim  ankles.  No  washerwoman’s  ankles 
those  —  no  piano  legs  —  but  devilish  pretty  ankles.  You 
didn’t  see  her  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  point  her  out  to  you  when  she’s  going  aboard 
the  boat.” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Brassey  beckoning 
to  Barry.  “  Who’s  that  young  woman  Mr.  Bayley  has  just 
joined?”  she  asked  Barry.  “  She  brought  him  to  her  with 
a  single  glance  —  kind  of  looks  as  if  she  owned  him.  Can 
it  be  possible  we  have  another  elderly  Don  Juan  galivanting 
around,  in  the  person  of  Ned  Bayley?” 

Barry  scrutinized  the  couple.  “  I  don’t  know  her.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Jodkin  here  might  tell  us.  He  knows  everything.” 
And  he  presented  the  reporter. 

Jodkin  glanced  at  the  couple.  “That  young  lady?”  he 
said,  in  a  casual  manner.  “  That’s  Bayley’s  wife.” 

“  His  wife !  ”  gasped  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  Why,  has  that 
woman-hater  gone  and  got  married  secretly  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  secret  about  it,”  replied  Jodkin.  “  They’ve 
been  married  for  some  time.  They  live  across  the  bay. 
Bayley’s  a  commuter.” 

Barry  laughed.  “  Haven’t  you  missed  a  scoop,  Jodkin  ?  ” 
he  asked.  “  Isn’t  there  any  news  in  an  old  chap  like  that 
marrying  a  young  woman  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no,  Harry,”  returned  Jodkin,  in  some  surprise. 
“If  he  hadn’t  married  her,  now,  and  they  were  living  across 
the  bay,  there’d  be  some  news  in  it.” 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Brassey  had  partially  recovered  her 
speech.  “  Tell  me,  Mr.  Jodkin,”  she  asked,  eagerly,  “  who 
is  she  —  who  was  she  ?  ” 

“  She  was  a  Miss  Finnegan.” 

“Not  the  Finnegans  of  the  Western  Addition?” 

“  No,  she  belongs  to  the  Finnegans  of  Tar  Flat.” 

“  Oh,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brassey,  disappointedly.  “  Then 
it’s  not  the  rich  Finnegan  family?” 
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“  I  should  say  not,”  replied  Jodkin,  crisply.  “  Her  old 
man  is  Gas-House  Finnegan.” 

“  And  where  did  Mr.  Bayley  meet  her  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Bras- 
sey,  excitedly. 

“  Met  her  on  the  boat.” 

In  effect,  the  happy  couple  were  looking  intently  at  the 
ferry-boat  approaching  the  pier  —  probably  recalling  the  ten¬ 
der  moment  when  they  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  aboard  of 
her. 

Mrs.  Brassey,  who  thirsted  for  gossip  as  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  was  for  the  moment  again  deprived 
of  speech. 

Unaware  of  the  profound  impression  his  news  had  pro¬ 
duced  on  Mrs.  Brassey,  Jodkin  turned,  like  the  happy  couple, 
to  contemplate  the  boat  steaming  toward  them  across  the  bay. 

She  had  just  passed  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  jutting 
up  out  of  the  water  in  the  shape  of  steep  islands.  A  few 
miles  astern  of  her  towered  the  jagged  cliffs  cleft  in  the  range 
between  bay  and  ocean ;  there,  in  past  ages,  an  earthquake 
had  caused  an  abrupt  irruption  of  the  ocean,  thus  instan¬ 
taneously  converting  a  great  valley  into  a  mighty  bay.  Jod¬ 
kin  pointed  to  the  many  ships  at  anchor : 

“  Look,  Harry,”  he  exclaimed,  “  look  at  those  wind-jam¬ 
mers.  Every  one’s  a  lime- juicer.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  They  show  no  flags.” 

“  You  can  tell  by  the  Plimsoll  mark  on  their  hulls.  See 
them?  I  wonder  when  Uncle  Sam  will  get  on  to  himself. 
This  bay  ought  to  be  full  of  ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
instead  of  the  British  flag.” 

“  Some  day  it  will  be,”  replied  Barry,  consolingly. 

“  It’s  a  long  way  off  then.  Our  hay-seed  congressmen 
from  the  Middle  West  don’t  savvy  ships.  They  think  in 
car-loads.  Most  of  them  don’t  know  that  it  takes  a  regular 
procession  of  trains  to  fill  a  single  one  of  these  ships.” 

“  That’s  true,”  agreed  Barry.  “  When  they  first  see  the 
ocean,  they’re  always  surprised  to  find  there’s  so  much  water 
in  the  world.” 
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“  Listen,”  went  on  Jodkin.  “  Our  last  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  hailed  from  an  interior  State.  I  think  he  came  from 
Injyann.  The  first  time  he  boarded  a  war-ship  he  saw  a 
man  coming  up  on  deck  through  a  hatchway.  ‘  Look !  ’  he 
shouted  in  surprise,  ‘  the  gol-darned  thing’s  hollow !  ’  Hol¬ 
low  !  Ha,  ha  !  ” 

Barry  laughed,  but  looked  vexed.  “  The  English  make 
no  such  mistakes,”  he  commented.  “  Their  navy  boards  are 
made  up  of  navy  men.” 

“  Yes,  and  they  stick  together  in  foreign  ports  as  well  as 
at  home,”  the  conversational  Jodkin  went  on.  “  Listen  to 
this,  Harry.  The  other  day,  one  of  those  lime-juicers  lying 
off  Clark’s  Point  —  a  hell-ship  —  was  about  to  put  to  sea, 
when  the  crew  mutinied.  Instead  of  calling  in  the  harbor 
police,  the  old  man  flew  a  signal,  and  all  the  British  skippers 
in  the  harbor  hurried  to  help  him.  They  came  well-heeled, 
with  revolvers  in  their  pants,  but  they  carried  loaded  clubs 
too,  and  they  waded  in  with  them.  They  laid  out  the 
mutineers,  but  it  was  pretty  heavy  fighting  while  it  lasted. 
The  visiting  skippers  were  considerate,  and  left  enough 
sound  men  to  get  the  ship  to  sea.  Then  they  bade  the  skipper 
of  the  hell-ship  goodbye,  and  went  over  the  side,  to  go  back 
to  their  own  lime- juicers.” 

“  Did  you  see  it?  ”  asked  Barry. 

“  Yes.  Some  of  us  newspaper  boys  had  noticed  the  skip¬ 
per’s  signal,  and  we  got  there  in  time  to  see  most  of  the  fight. 
It  was  grand.  But  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  was 
this.  Pat  Brannigan,  the  crimp,  came  aboard  with  a  load 
of  stiffs,  while  we  were  there.  His  men  laid  ’em  all  out  on 
the  deck.  They  were  dead  to  the  world,  partly  water-front 
whiskey,  partly  knock-out  drops.  Honest  Pat,  the  goods 
delivered,  got  his  money  from  the  skipper,  and  left  the  ship 
with  a  beautiful  smile.” 

“  Poor  devils  !  ”  exclaimed  Barry. 

“  That’s  what  they  were.  I  looked  at  them  as  they  lay 
there,  drugged,  drunk,  beaten  up.  The  able-bodied  part 
of  the  crew,  as  they  walked  away  with  the  anchor,  tramped 
all  over  the  stiffs  —  paid  no  attention  to  them  —  even  stepped 
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on  their  faces.  One  of  the  stiffs  looked  to  me  like  that  little 
French  artist  —  what’s  his  name?  ” 

“  Not  Tabarin?”  cried  Barry,  in  alarm. 

“Yes,  Tabarin  —  that’s  the  name.  He  had  been  badly 
beaten  up,  and  his  beard  was  all  caked  with  dried  blood. 
I  was  looking  hard  at  him,  but  the  anchor  was  a-peak,  and 
the  skipper  ordered  us  reporters  over  the  side.  But  it 
couldn’t  be  Tabarin,  could  it?  Why  the  devil  should  Pat 
Brannigan  shanghai  that  little  painter?  He’s  no  good  for 
a  deep-sea  sailor.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Barry,  in  a  strained  voice. 
“  Brannigan  used  to  be  a  gun-man  for  Bill  Archer  up  in 
Silver  City.  I’ve  heard  he  still  does  dirty  work  for  Archer 
down  here.  I  wonder  if  it  could  have  been  Tabarin?  He 
has  been  missing  for  some  days.” 

“  Well,  it  looked  like  Tabarin.  If  it  is,  I’m  sorry  for  him. 
A  hell-ship  is  bad  enough  for  Deep-water  Jack,  and  Jack  is 
a  dirty  dog.  But  for  a  land-lubber,  like  that  little  fellow,  it 
often  means  Davy  Jones’s  locker.” 

Barry  did  not  reply.  He  could  not.  He  felt  that  what 
Jodkin  said  was  true.  And  there  rose  before  him  a  picture 
of  poor  little  Tabarin  lying  in  the  fetid  lazaretto  of  a  hell- 
ship  —  beaten,  sick,  dying,  amid  rough  sailors,  black,  white, 
and  brown.  Barry  sighed,  and  tried  to  conjure  away  the 
picture.  But  it  was  a  true  picture. 

The  ferry-boat  touched  the  pier  almost  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  the  Southern  Overland  arrived.  Passengers  poured 
from  the  boat;  the  gates  were  lifted;  the  Overland  travel¬ 
lers  and  the  local  commuters  boarded  the  boat ;  in  the  bustle, 
the  meeting  of  Archer  and  his  wife  was  unobserved.  There 
are  many  such  meetings  at  terminals  — -  most  of  them  com¬ 
monplace,  some  of  them  potential  tragedies. 

The  greeting  between  Mrs.  Archer  and  her  daughter  was 
affectionate,  but  brief ;  Sylvia  felt  that  it  was  well  to  leave 
her  mother  and  father  to  themselves.  She  joined  Mrs.  Bras- 
sey,  and  they  walked  together  through  the  throng,  behind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer.  A  little  further  in  the  rear  were 
Barry  and  Jodkin. 
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The  reporter  nudged  Barry.  “  There’s  the  woman  I  was 
talking  about.  See  her  ?  ” 

Barry’s  eyes  followed  his  glance.  “  Yes.  But  there’s 
nothing  very  notable  about  her  that  I  can  see,  except,  as  you 
say,  that  she  looks  shapeless  and  shabby.” 

Jodkin  shook  his  head.  “  She’s  up  to  something,”  he 
said,  slowly.  “  Up  to  something,  sure.  Perhaps  she’s  going 
to  do  the  high-dive  act  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  deck¬ 
hands  may  be  launching  those  life-boats  soon.  She’ll  bear 
watching.  I  think  I’ll  put  the  Captain  wise.”  And  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  boat  was  getting  under  way,  as  the  passengers  slowly 
distributed  themselves  about  her  decks.  Archer  and  his 
wife  seated  themselves  on  the  upper  deck  near  the  paddle- 
box,  sheltered  from  the  strong  wind.  Mrs.  Brassey  and 
Sylvia  took  seats  on  the  same  side,  but  some  little  distance 
away,  out  of  earshot.  Sylvia  was  absorbed  in  thought;  her 
usually  conversational  companion  was  sympathetically  silent. 

Barry  lit  a  cigar,  and  briskly  walked  the  deck,  striving  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  too  closely  scrutinizing  the  four 
people.  As  he  strode  to  and  fro,  athwart  the  deck,  he 
noticed,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Archers,  the  shabby 
woman.  He  looked  at  her  closely,  but  she  was  heavily 
veiled  —  he  could  not  see  her  face.  She  was  standing  in 
a  place  where  she  was  concealed  by  the  wheel-house,  but 
not  in  its  lee,  for  she  was  on  the  windward  side.  He 
thought  this  odd,  for  the  wind  was  strong,  and  few  pas¬ 
sengers  were  there,  except  men  who,  like  himself,  were 
tramping  to  and  fro. 

The  Archers  noticed  nothing  around  them  —  they  were 
absorbed  in  themselves.  Archer’s  long-dulled  conscience 
stabbed  him ;  the  presence  of  his  faithful  wife  aroused  his 
remorse;  he  was  in  a  condition  of  profound  dejection.  Even 
if  Mrs.  Archer  had  been  a  stern  and  unforgiving  wife,  his 
contrition  would  have  affected  her.  But  she  was  tender¬ 
hearted  —  she  loved  him  —  and  she  gave  him  of  her  devo¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  as  freely  as  of  old.  Incomprehensible 
womankind ! 
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They  sat  hand  in  hand,  openly.  Had  they  been  calmer, 
she  would  have  thrown  her  wrap  over  their  tell-tale  hands. 
But  she  did  not  heed  the  people  around  her.  What  were 
they  to  her  ?  She  had  him  back  again  —  her  man  —  her 
own.  What  of  the  world?  Here  was  her  world. 

They  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes.  They  talked  in  under¬ 
tones. 

“  Yes,  I’ve  been  a  bad  husband  to  you,  I  know,”  he  went 
on,  brokenly.  “  A  bad  husband,  Sarah.  But  that’s  all  over 
now.  I’ll  brace  up.  I’ll  be  a  better  man.” 

“  And  that  —  that  woman  ?  ” 

“  I’m  through  with  her  —  I’ve  turned  her  off.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad,  Will  —  so  glad !  It’s  all  been  like  a 
bad  dream.  But,  thank  God,  it’s  over  now !  ” 

“Yes,  it’s  over  now  —  all  over  and  done  with.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment.  The  boat  rounded  the 
island,  revealing  the  point  of  the  peninsula. 

She  pressed  his  hand  tenderly,  and  murmured :  “  Look ! 
—  there  is  our  house  —  you  can  just  see  it  coming  into  view 
around  the  point.  Oh,  Will !  Only  think  !  Home !  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  assented,  “  only  a  little  while,  and  we’ll  be 
home.” 

Again  they  were  silent,  as  the  great  panorama  swept  be¬ 
fore  them  —  the  bay  with  its  islands;  the  conical  mountain 
on  the  right  of  the  narrow  waterway ;  the  high  hills  on  the 
left  with  their  jagged  buildings  outlined  against  the  glow¬ 
ing  western  sky;  the  declining  sun,  its  shafts  streaming 
through  the  ocean  portal. 

She  looked  at  him  lovingly,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
“  Will,”  she  half  whispered,  “  do  you  remember  when  we 
had  the  little  cottage  up  in  Silver  City  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  we  were  happier  then.  That  was  before  I  made 
so  much  money.  Ah,  Sarah,  money  doesn’t  always  bring 
happiness.  But  there  —  never  mind  —  we’ll  be  happy  again 
now.” 

“Yes,  Will  —  we’ll  be  happy  again.” 
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“  I’m  going  to  quit  all  this.  We  have  enough  money.  I’ll 
draw  out  of  the  mining  business.  And  we’ll  have  another 
honeymoon.” 

“Oh,  Will!  I’m  so  happy!  And  when?” 

From  the  lower  deck,  coming  quickly  up  the  gangway, 
appeared  three  men  —  Jodkin,  the  boat  captain,  a  policeman. 
The  reporter  pointed  to  a  veiled  and  hooded  woman.  She 
saw  them.  She  darted  from  her  lurking-place  behind  the 
wheel-house. 

Archer  looked  at  his  wife  fondly.  “When?  Right 
away,  Sarah.  Now.  Next  week.” 

A  pistol  sounded.  He  fell  forward,  his  head  in  his 
wife’s  bosom,  his  blood  streaming  over  her.  And  so  went 
William  Archer  out  of  the  mining  business  and  into  the 
other  world. 

The  quiet  scene  suddenly  became  a  bedlam.  A  jostling 
throng  surrounded  the  chief  actors.  Chiefest  was  Mrs. 
Brassey;  like  a  flash  she  threw  herself  on  the  veiled  woman, 
and  pinioned  her  arms,  screaming : 

“  Take  away  her  pistol!  Take  it  away,  or  she’ll  kill  Sarah 
Archer !  ” 

The  woman  fought  desperately.  In  the  struggle  her 
veil  fell,  showing  the  face  of  Lola  Neville.  Mrs.  Brassey 
refused  to  let  go  until  the  pistol  had  been  wrenched  from  her 
grasp.  The  boat  captain,  alarmed  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  women  passengers,  sheltered  his  prisoner  in  the  wheel- 
house  till  the  boat  reached  the  shore. 

On  the  pier  the  passengers  lingered  till  they  saw  her,  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  police  officers,  on  her  way  to  prison. 

Behind  her  came  another  group  —  men  carrying  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  followed  by  his  hysteric  wife  and 
weeping  daughter.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  stately  house 
on  the  hill.  William  Archer  had  prophesied  truly  on  the 
boat  when  he  said  that  in  a  little  while  he  would  be  home. 
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Why  did  Lola  Neville  kill  William  Archer? 

This  was  the  cryptic  question  discussed  by  the 
crowd  that  jammed  the  court-room. 

Why  did  she  kill  him? 

Was  it  jealousy?  That  did  not  seem  probable,  for 
Lola  could  hardly  have  loved  him. 

Was  it  wounded  pride  because  his  wife  had  won  him 
back?  —  a  pride  which  was  personal,  intimate,  secret? 

Or  was  it  wounded  vanity,  because  her  discomfiture 
would  make  her  mocked  at  by  the  community? 
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Was  it  greed  over  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  stream  of 
gold  from  Archer’s  heavy  purse? 

Could  she  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to  wreak  a 
terrible  justice  on  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  Faulkes’s 
death  ? 

Or  was  her  motive  less  impersonal  —  did  she  love 
Faulkes,  and  was  it  the  tigerish  revenge  of  the  fierce  female 
who  has  lost  her  mate? 

Was  her  act  the  wild  anger  of  an  undisciplined  woman, 
baffled  in  her  schemes? 

Or  was  her  crime  a  combination  of  all  these  motives? 

The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid,  the  way  of  a  woman 
with  a  man  —  these  are  mysteries.  Psychologists,  alien¬ 
ists,  psychiatrists  —  all  would  have  hesitated  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  such  problems.  Therefore  these  subtle  psychic 
questions  were  laid  before  a  petty  jury  of  twelve  men. 

The  men  of  the  United  States  have  been  graded  by  care¬ 
ful  mental  examinations  of  over  four  million  recruits. 
About  four  per  cent  are  of  “very  high  intelligence;  ”  about 
nine  per  cent  of  “  superior  intelligence ;  ”  about  sixteen  per 
cent  of  “  average  intelligence.”  The  fourth  group  is  often 
not  up  to  the  common-school  course.  Below  the  fourth  are 
four  more  groups,  numbered  by  millions,  the  lowest  of 
which,  the  moron,  according  to  government  statistics,  is  just 
a  shade  above  the  imbecile. 

When  the  intelligent  talesmen  appeared  as  raw  material 
for  a  jury,  well  and  truly  to  try  Lola  Neville  for  the  murder 
of  William  Archer,  the  contending  attorneys  fell  upon  them 
tooth  and  nail.  Their  minds  were  sounded;  their  religious 
beliefs  were  studied;  their  superstititions  were  laid  bare; 
their  weaknesses  were  held  up;  their  prejudices  were 
analyzed.  When  the  counsellors-at-law  had  finished  with  the 
talesmen,  twelve  good  men  and  true  sat  in  the  jury-box.  As 
a  result  of  the  lawyers’  careful  assaying,  there  remained  a 
residuum  of  morons  merely.  The  law  promises  to  bring 
about  justice;  the  law  is  that  science  which  is  the  ultimate 
crystallization  of  man’s  civilization,  for  it  concerns  his  birth, 
his  marriage,  his  get,  his  goods,  his  gear,  his  testament,  his 
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death.  The  solemn  judgment  of  the  law  was  therefore  in¬ 
trusted  to  twelve  morons. 

As  the  attorney  for  the  accused  closed  his  eloquent  plea, 
his  piercing  glance  burned  into  the  vacant  eyes  of  the  twelve 
morons. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  chanted  in  a  pontifical  tone, 
“  you  have  a  high  and  holy  duty  to  perform.  Your  duty  is 
the  protection  of  society.  You  see  before  you  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  moral  monster,  now  fortunately  removed.  Her 
young  life  is  blasted;  her  heart  is  broken;  never  again  may 
she  lift  her  head  after  the  ruin  he  wrought.  Before  her 
extends  a  long  vista  of  melancholy  years,  blighted  by  the  de¬ 
moniac  craft  of  her  seducer.  Can  you  wonder  that,  tem¬ 
porarily  crazed,  she  took  into  her  own  hands  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  sacred  decrees  of  justice?  Can  you  doubt 
that  her  mind  was  temporarily  unhinged  when  she  performed 
the  unofficial  mandate  of  an  outraged  community  ?  Ah, 
gentlemen,  in  your  eyes  I  see  the  glow  of  honest  indignation 
over  the  turpitude  of  her  seducer ;  I  see  in  those  earnest  eyes 
the  conscious  rectitude  which  convinces  me  that  you  will 
acquit  her  without  debate  or  delay.  Gentlemen,  permit  mq 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  close  attention  you  have 
paid  to  my  poor  words  — -  poor  perhaps  in  eloquence,  but 
rich  in  sympathy  for  outraged  womanhood.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.” 

The  twelve  jurymen  decided,  without  leaving  the  box, 
that  Lola  Neville  was  not  guilty  of  murdering  William 
Archer,  because  she  was  suffering  from  emotional  insanity. 
The  beautiful  defendant,  garbed  in  black,  approached  the 
jury-box,  and,  with  tears  brimming  over  her  velvety  eyes, 
thanked  each  juryman  for  his  courageous  verdict.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  weak  masculine  pride  appeared  on  the  face  of 
every  one  of  the  twelve  morons. 

But  still  one  may  wonder  why  she  shot  William  Archer. 

The  rich  and  fashionable  circles  of  the  city  crowded  the 
court-room.  They  followed  closely  the  forensic  fighting  of 
the  lawyers ;  they  speculated  with  feverish  curiosity  upon 
the  intellectual  vaticinations  of  the  twelve  jurors.  And  when 
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the  solemn  verdict  was  read  by  the  court  clerk,  Society  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  rose  to  go. 

The  black-robed  Lola  was  followed  to  her  carriage  by 
a  great  crowd.  Only  a  few  friends  accompanied  the  black- 
robed  widow.  The  acquitted  woman  was  young,  beautiful, 
interesting.  The  widow  was  no  longer  young ;  care  had 
sown  lines  in  her  face  and  sprinkled  gray  in  her  hair;  the 
court-room  crowd  glanced  carelessly  away. 


When  a  rich  man  dies  suddenly,  leaving  behind  him  great 
enterprises  requiring  active  management,  there  is  usually 
little  time  lost  in  taking  up  the  tools  when  they  fall  from 
his  hands.  Archer  was  dead;  his  lieutenant,  Faulkes,  was 
dead ;  the  great  Archer  mines  were  partially  wrecked.  It 
was  urgent  that  his  family  should  look  to  their  interests. 
Fire  and  water  soon  play  havoc  with  a  mine. 

Mrs.  Brassey  did  not  deeply  mourn  the  dead  magnate, 
but  she  had  a  very  warm  feeling  for  his  widow.  She  thought 
it  her  duty  to  urge  Mrs.  Archer  to  take  early  steps  toward 
safeguarding  her  properties.  So  believing,  she  had  brought 
to  the  Archer  house  on  the  hill  John  Fairfax,  whom  Mrs. 
Archer  did  not  know,  and  Flarry  Sterling,  whom  she  had 
met.  Mrs.  Brassey  was  a  very  practical  woman ;  she  be¬ 
lieved  that  while  Mrs.  Archer  and  her  daughter  might  con¬ 
trol  their  great  mines  for  a  time,  they  probably  would  not 
control  them  long ;  they  did  not  understand  the  mining  busi¬ 
ness,  the  stock  business,  or  the  mental  intricacies  —  she 
called  them  “  curves  of  the  mining  men.  Even  their 
own  employees,  she  had  told  them,  might  not  be  trusted,  but 
would  probably  “  sell  them  out.”  To  handle  such  great 
holdings,  they  needed  strong  men.  Mrs.  Brassey  had  urged 
her  friend  to  arrange  with  Fairfax  to  manage  the  two  groups 
of  mines  jointly.  She  was  convinced  he  and  Sterling  were 
honest,  which  she  could  not  say  of  most  of  the  mine-owners. 
As  pre-arranged,  therefore,  she  brought  the  two  men  to 
Mrs.  Archer’s  house,  and  left  them  there;  she  was  wise 
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enough  to  know  that  Mrs.  Archer  would  probably  prefer  to 
attend  to  her  own  business  in  her  own  way. 

There  was  a  long  conference.  Sterling  showed  Mrs. 
Archer  that  an  enormous  ore-body  lay  on  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mines ;  its  size  was  as  yet  unknown.  By  maps 
and  diagrams,  he  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Archer  that  this  ore- 
body  had  eluded  the  Washoe  searchers ;  that  it  had  been 
completely  missed  by  the  drift  which  had  been  run  cir¬ 
cuitously  to  mislead  the  Washoe  miners  —  so  run  by  Faulkes, 
for  Archer’s  name  was  not  mentioned.  The  winding  drift 
had  encircled  this  great  ore-body,  which  probably  was  the 
largest  ever  discovered  on  the  lode.  Sterling  gave  her  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  its  height  and  width,  and  its  lateral  extension  into 
both  mines.  This  great  bonanza  might  be  the  source  of 
endless  litigation,  if  both  companies  attempted  to  develop  it 
independently.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  worked  to 
great  advantage  by  the  two  companies  together.  Mrs. 
Archer  put  many  questions ;  Sylvia  listened  in  silence. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  issues  should  be  pooled,  and 
the  two  mines  worked  as  one  —  probably  under  the  name 
“  Golconda  Consolidated.”  But  these  details  were  all  to  be 
left  for  the  lawyers  of  the  two  corporations  to  settle. 

Fairfax  warmly  congratulated  Mrs.  Archer  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  negotiations,  and  assured  her  of  the  earnest 
efiforts  of  Sterling  and  himself  toward  the  development  of 
her  properties. 

The  meeting  had  taken  place  in  the  room  where  Archer 
had  kept  his  papers,  and  where  he  had  held  many  secret 
conferences  which  he  did  not  desire  to  take  place  at  his 
down-town  office.  Here  were  maps  and  charts  of  the  various 
mines.  It  was  in  the  upper  story,  and,  in  accordance  with 
Archer’s  plan  of  life,  it  was  probably  the  best  room  in  the 
house  —  sunny,  looking  to  east  and  south,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  over  city  and  bay. 

Fairfax  was  obliged  to  go,  to  keep  another  appointment. 
Mrs.  Archer  accompanied  him  down-stairs,  for  he  was  still 
talking  eagerly  over  their  joint  plans.  Sterling  did  not  offer 
to  accompany  him,  and  Mrs.  Archer  seemed  inclined  to  let 
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him  linger,  for  she  did  not  bid  him  farewell,  saying  she  would 
return  in  a  few  moments.  Sylvia  knew  that  her  mother 
liked  Sterling,  and  suspected  that  she  knew  something  of 
Sterling’s  feeling  for  her.  But  Mrs.  Archer  had  never 
spoken  to  her  daughter  about  him. 

Fairfax  and  Mrs.  Archer  had  reached  the  veranda,  and 
paused,  still  wrapped  in  their  plans  for  developing  the  Gol¬ 
conda  bonanza,  over  which  they  talked  for  quite  a  time. 

“  You  are  sure  that  Mr.  Sterling  intends  to  remain  with 
you  ?  ”  at  last  she  asked  him. 

Fairfax  looked  out  over  the  garden,  and  hesitated: 
“  Well,”  he  said,  slowly,  “  I  hope  so.  He’s  a  fine  fellow, 
Sterling  —  a  square  man.  I  like  him.”  Here  he  paused 
again. 

“Why  are  you  uncertain,  then?”  she  asked. 

Fairfax  replied  reluctantly:  “Well,  Sterling  seems  to  be 

very  much  interested  in - a  lady  who - who  doesn’t 

care  for  him.  He’s  taking  it  rather  hard.  Says  he  thinks 
he’ll  quit  here  and  go  back  to  Mexico.” 

“  Do  you  believe  he’ll  go  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Nobody  knows  what  a  man  in  love  may  do,”  replied 
Fairfax,  philosophically ;  “  he  himself  least  of  all.  I’m  going 
to  try  and  keep  him.  That’s  the  best  I  can  do.  You 
see - ”  He  stopped  suddenly. 

A  faint  quivering  motion  pervaded  the  building ;  it  died 
away  for  several  seconds.  It  was  followed  by  a  pronounced 
swaying  movement,  which  ended  with  an  abrupt  jar,  as 
when  a  ship  strikes  a  rock.  Mrs.  Archer  turned  deathly 
pale,  and  gripped  one  of  the  veranda  columns.  Fairfax 
looked  around  him  uneasily. 


The  young  couple  who  had  been  left  in  the  upper  story 
were  also  much  occupied  in  conversation,  but  not  about  the 
Golconda  bonanza.  Other  matters  seemed  to  engross  them. 
When  Mrs.  Archer  left  them,  apparently  for  a  few  minutes 
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only,  Sterling  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  —  perhaps 
the  last  he  would  have.  He  had  come  to  believe  that  without 
Sylvia  Archer  he  could  not  be  happy.  If  she  still  showed 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  he  was  determined  to  go 
away  —  to  try  to  forget  her.  He  had  not  much  time;  so, 
being  a  forthright  man,  he  did  not  waste  words. 

“  Miss  Archer,”  he  began  abruptly,  “  I  have  only  a  moment 
before  your  mother  returns,  and  this  may  be  my  last  chance. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  —  the  most  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  a  man  can  ask  a  woman.  I  love  you  —  I  love  you  de¬ 
votedly  —  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  the  first  time  I  saw 
you.  Will  you  be  my  wife?” 

Sylvia  glanced  at  him,  and  then  looked  away.  Her 
bosom  began  to  heave  violently.  She  paused  to  gain  control 
of  herself.  At  last  she  spoke. 

“  No,  Mr.  Sterling,  I  can  never  be  your  wife.” 

His  countenance  fell.  He  looked  at  her  pleadingly.  “  Is 
there  no  hope  —  no  hope  at  all  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  It  would  be  unkind  of  me  to  give  you  false  hopes,”  she 
replied.  “  There  is  no  chance  of  my  changing  my  mind.” 

Sterling  hesitated.  “  Is  there  any  other  man  —  whom  — 
whom  you  care  for  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No  —  there  is  no  other.  I  do  not  love  any  man.  I  have 
determined  never  to  marry.” 

“  But  why  should  you,  young,  warm-hearted,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  determine  to  go  through  the  world  alone?  ” 

Sylvia  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  replying.  At  last 
she  spoke :  “  I  believe  men  are  bad.  Why  should  a  girl 
give  her  life  to  a  man?  Her  life  is  wrecked  if  he  is  a  bad 
man.  And  most  men  seem  to  be  bad,”  she  added,  bitterly. 

Sterling  seemed  surprised,  even  aggrieved  at  her  tone. 

“No,  Miss  Archer,”  he  declared,  earnestly,  “all  men  are 
not  bad.  There  are  many  honorable,  loyal  men,  to  whom  a 
woman  need  not  hesitate  to  entrust  herself.” 

“  There  may  be,”  Sylvia  replied,  “  but  there  are  many  bad 
men  too.  I  fear  the  bad  outnumber  the  good.  Why,  even 
my  own - ”  she  checked  herself. 
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“If  you  entertain  so  much  doubt  of  men,”  protested 
Sterling,  “  how  can  you  and  your  mother  entrust  the  care 
of  your  fortune  to  Mr.  Fairfax  and  me?” 

Sylvia  paused  for  a  moment.  “  That  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter,”  she  said.  “  A  woman  might  be  willing  to  entrust  her 
fortune  to  a  man,  and  still  not  be  willing  to  entrust  herself.” 

“  Then  when  you  say  men  are  bad,  you  do  not  mean  dis¬ 
honest  ?  ” 

“No  —  I  did  not  mean  that.  There  are  men  who  are 
honest  in  money  matters,  but  in  other  ways  are  bad.” 

“  I  think  you  are  unjust,  Miss  Archer.”  Sterling’s  voice 
was  a  little  strained.  “  An  honorable  man  does  not  restrict 
his  honesty  or  his  honor  to  money  matters  merely.  There 
are  no  grades  in  honor.” 

Sylvia  turned  on  him,  with  flaming  eyes.  “  I  have  heard 
of  different  codes,  Mr.  Sterling.  You  have  told  me  anec¬ 
dotes  of  your  life  in  Mexico  —  innocent  anecdotes,  suited 
for  feminine  ears.  Were  all  the  acquaintances  you  made 
there  above  reproach?  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  all 
your  life  in  Mexico  disclosed  like  an  open  book?” 

Sterling  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  Her  taunt 
angered  him  to  the  very  core.  She  meant  that  he  had  been 
friendly  with  Lola  Neville  in  Mexico.  It  must  have  been 
Faulkes  who  told  her  that  story.  He  could  not  accuse  a 
dead  man  of  lying.  If  he  had  been  really  guilty  of  what 
she  believed  about  him,  he  would  have  been  amused  merely, 
and  turned  it  off  with  a  jest.  But  he  did  not  feel  in  a 
jesting  humor.  He  was  so  angry  that  he  bit  his  lip  to 
control  himself  —  to  give  himself  time  to  grow  calm  before 
he  should  reply.  And  yet,  angered  as  he  was,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  admiring  her  more  than  ever  as  she  faced  him,  with 
her  heightened  color  and  her  burning  eyes. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  two  young  people  who  stood 
thus  regarding  each  other  did  not  look  at  all  like  lovers. 
Sterling  began  to  fear  that  his  few  minutes  had  been  worse 
than  wasted. 

There  came  a  sudden  oscillation  —  the  floor  began  to 
quiver,  the  house  to  rock.  The  enormous  chandelier  swung 
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to  and  fro  with  a  sinister  clank.  Sterling  instinctively  put 
his  arm  around  Sylvia,  and  moved  her  from  beneath  it; 
then,  as  the  oscillation  ceased,  he  quickly  withdrew  his  arm, 
and  stood  apart  from  her. 

The  earth-tremor  began  again.  The  furniture  advanced 
from  the  walls  and  retreated,  to  and  fro,  until  the  shocks 
became  so  violent  that  the  tall  book-cases,  chests,  and  cab¬ 
inets  toppled  over ;  books  were  heaped  up  in  great  piles, 
mingled  with  broken  glass,  shattered  plaster,  and  splintered 
wood.  A  wall  sidled  forward,  opened  like  a  door,  dropped 
a  heap  of  bricks,  closed  —  again  like  a  door  —  and  returned 
to  its  place. 

There  was  an  interval  of  some  moments.  A  rotary  move¬ 
ment  then  began,  which  changed  suddenly  into  a  violent  ver¬ 
tical  upheaval.  Again  there  was  a  pause ;  the  building 
groaned,  and  slowly  settled  back  into  its  place. 

Sylvia  and  Sterling  each  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  the 
appalling  thing  were  over.  But  it  was  not  yet  ended.  An¬ 
other  and  more  violent  shock  came  —  it  seemed  as  if  a  giant 
had  seized  the  structure,  and  was  shaking  it  like  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat. 

The  brazen  clangor  of  the  great  chandelier  suddenly 
ceased  —  its  supporting  rod  broke,  and  with  a  deafening 
crash  it  fell,  its  points  piercing  the  floor  exactly  where  Sylvia 
had  just  been  standing. 

So  short  had  been  the  time  since  her  mother  left  the 
room,  so  crowded  with  startling  events,  that  Sylvia  had  not 
as  yet  thought  of  the  peril  of  those  below.  She  became 
suddenly  possessed  with  a  great  fear  for  the  safety  of  her 
mother;  she  ran  to  the  rattling  window,  to  see  if  her  mother 
were  visible ;  she  tried  to  open  it  —  to  cry  out  to  her,  asking 
if  she  were  safe.  The  window  would  not  open.  She  ran 
from  window  to  window,  from  door  to  door,  like  an  im¬ 
prisoned  animal.  All  were  fast ;  window-catches  and  door- 
latches  were  wedged ;  the  two  young  people  were  prisoners 
in  the  rocking  room.  Sterling  was  hurling  himself  furiously 
against  a  tightly  closed  door.  But  its  heavy  hinges  and 
jammed  latches  defied  him. 
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On  the  veranda,  after  the  terror  of  the  first  shock,  Mrs. 
Archer  darted  into  the  garden,  looking  up  to  the  windows  of 
the  room  she  had  just  left.  She  believed  she  was  crying 
out  “Sylvia!  Sylvia!”  But  no  sound  came  from  her  dry 
throat.  She  wildly  signalled  to  her  daughter.  Then  she 
saw  Sylvia  at  a  window,  striving  to  open  it.  Sylvia  was 
joined  by  Sterling,  who  also  struggled  with  the  window. 
They  failed ;  they  went  to  another  window ;  this  too  would 
not  open.  The  windows  were  wedged  in  their  frames. 

Fairfax  stumbled  toward  Mrs.  Archer  across  the  heaving 
garden.  So  violent  was  the  earth  movement  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  feet.  The  trees  around  them 
moved  like  the  masts  of  vessels  in  a  heavy  sea,  bowing  and 
bobbing  as  the  earth-wave  passed. 

Fairfax  tried  to  shout  to  her  that  the  doors  were  jammed 
like  the  windows,  and  that  the  two  imprisoned  above  could 
not  escape.  But  she  could  not  hear  a  word  from  him,  al¬ 
though  she  saw  his  lips  move;  perhaps  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  awful  clamor  of  the  quake ;  perhaps,  like 
her,  his  voice  was  gone. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  moderate  noises  only.  As  the 
shock  increased  in  violence  there  came  terrifying  sounds  — 
the  crash  of  falling  walls  and  chimneys ;  the  rumble  of  the 
shuddering  metal  roof;  the  grinding  of  bricks;  the  groan¬ 
ing  of  writhing  beams  and  girders,  and  finally  a  continuous 
roaring  like  thunder,  which  seemingly  came  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth  itself. 

Through  all  these  noises,  there  came  no  sound  from 
human  lips.  In  silence,  the  terror-stricken  servants  fled  to 
the  street,  huddling  with  the  fugitives  there,  as  cattle  in  a 
blizzard  herd  together.  Long  lines  of  ashen-faced  silent 
people  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  streets,  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  falling  walls.  Beneath  their  feet  the  pavement  rose 
and  fell,  settling  in  little  hills  and  valleys ;  the  car-tracks 
waved  and  curved  into  serpentine  lines ;  over  their  heads  the 
telegraph  and  fire-alarm  poles  leaned  and  met,  making  an 
arch  of  wires.  The  fugitives  shuddered  as  they  saw  a  tall 
brick  wall  fall  on  a  row  of  houses,  which  flattened  beneath 
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it,  leaving  no  sign  of  houses  there.  The  fallen  wall,  torn 
from  the  brick  house,  revealed  rooms  like  rabbit-warrens, 
in  which  stood  other  silent  people. 

Houses  could  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  ruin  —  houses  split 
neatly  in  twain  ;  houses  dragged  apart  topsy-turvily ;  houses 
twisted  on  their  foundations ;  houses  leaning  sideways ; 
houses  leaning  forward;  jerry-built  houses  of  brick,  poured 
like  sand-heaps  into  the  street. 

A  tall  building,  not  far  away,  bore  on  its  wavering  front 
a  fire-escape  crowded  with  human  beings.  The  shuddering 
walls  seemed  suddenly  to  shake  off  the  writhing  metal  stair, 
which  fell  with  its  agonized  load  of  humanity.  In  the  streets, 
now  narrowed  by  high  heaps  of  debris  on  both  sides,  long 
fissures  opened.  Sidewalks  here  and  there  were  dislocated, 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  street.  From  ruptured  water- 
mains  vast  volumes  of  water  burst  through  the  pavement ; 
fire-hydrants  were  turned  into  geysers. 

Above  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  which  slowly  rose  from 
the  quivering  earth,  the  refugees  saw,  poised  in  air,  a  gigantic 
dome ;  the  masonry  beneath  it  had  fallen ;  from  the  hill,  its 
slender  steel  columns  were  invisible;  it  seemed  like  a  brick 
balloon.  Near  it,  a  tall  obelisk,  looking  like  the  leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  bowed  in  obeisance  to  the  airy  dome. 

The  earth-waves  paused  for  a  time ;  the  deafening  roar 
died  down.  Lesser  noises  became  audible  —  among  them  the 
rustling,  pattering  sound  of  the  heaped-up  debris,  as  it  slowly 
slid  down  on  the  narrowing  street-space  where  stood  the 
refugees.  A  sudden  slide  of  this  talus  so  startled  a  group 
near  the  Archer  place  that  they  darted  into  the  garden, 
although  Mrs.  Archer  and  Fairfax  were  there.  In  earth¬ 
quake  times,  open  spaces,  parks,  gardens,  squares,  belong  to 
no  man,  but  to  all. 

The  garden  quickly  filled  with  refugees.  There  came 
another  violent  shock.  A  tall  brick  chimney  on  the  Archer 
house  broke  in  two ;  the  upper  half  leaped  out  bodily  through 
the  air  into  the  garden.  The  solid  mass  of  cement-laid 
bricks  did  not  disintegrate ;  the  structure  embedded  itself 
deeply  in  the  soft  lawn,  making  a  depression  the  shape  of  a 
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grave ;  as  it  lay  there,  it  looked  like  a  flat-topped  tomb. 
The  chimney  fell  among  the  refugees,  but  without  harming 
them ;  none  the  less,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  birds,  they 
disappeared,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come. 

When  the  upper  half  of  the  chimney  leaped  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  lower  half  fell  through  the  roof ;  with  a  roar  like 
thunder,  it  crashed  into  the  room  where  Sterling  and  Sylvia 
were  imprisoned.  He  had  given  up  as  hopeless  his  attempt 
to  break  down  the  heavy  doors.  Escape  through  the  win¬ 
dows  was  possible ;  but,  until  the  violent  shocks  ceased,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  it.  The  building  seemed  to  be 
standing  the  strain,  so  he  determined  to  await  the  end  of  the 
earthquake,  although  it  seemed  endless. 

Sylvia  was  not  so  calm.  Of  recent  days,  she  had  endured 
much.  Her  father’s  sudden  and  violent  death ;  the  sight  of 
Faulkes,  lifeless,  but  still  with  the  color  of  life  —  these  scenes 
seemed  burned  into  her  brain.  To-day,  the  heaving  earth, 
the  rocking  building,  the  ruin  within  and  without,  were  too 
much  for  her  overtaxed  nerves.  In  a  frenzy  of  terror  she 
flew  to  Sterling,  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  clung  to 
him  with  a  desperate  hold,  like  that  of  a  drowning  man. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  like  the  embrace  of  affection,  but 
more  like  the  clutch  of  despair. 

Unlike  Sylvia,  Sterling  was  not  unnerved  by  the  shock  — 
he  was  too  full  of  wrath  ;  he  was  angry  through  and  through. 
He  was  angry  at  the  elements ;  he  was  furious  at  their  im¬ 
prisonment;  he  had  fought  ineffectually  against  their  acci¬ 
dental  bolts  and  bars.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  he  felt 
no  alarm.  He  had  experienced  many  earthquakes,  in  Mexico 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  dwellers  in  earthquake  lands  know 
their  danger  better  than  the  stranger.  Sterling  had  gone 
through  mine  fires  and  explosions,  and  had  faced  the  perils 
that  ever  environ  the  worker  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He 
was  used  to  danger,  and  he  did  not  underrate  the  earthquake 
danger ;  he  knew  that  in  a  moment  they  might  be  lying, 
crushed  and  lifeless,  beneath  heaps  of  ruins.  Yet  all  must 
die.  Death  is  inevitable.  It  did  not  terrify  him.  But  he 
was  filled  with  a  wild  rage  at  his  helplessness.  And  he  was 
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angry  with  Sylvia.  Her  reproaches  of  a  few  minutes  before 
still  rung  in  his  ears.  His  love  for  Sylvia  had  meant  more 
for  him  than  life,  and  she  had  scorned  him  —  had  rejected 
him  with  bitter  words.  He  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  for¬ 
give  her.  He  was  not  mollified  because  she  had  in  terror 
come  to  him  as  a  refuge.  If  she  distrusted  him,  why  lean 
on  him?  Why  come  to  him  for  aid?  Was  it  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  was  strong?  Because  he  was  a  man?  Would  any 
man  do?  Was  she  using  him  merely  as  something  to  clutch 
hold  of  ? 

His  anger  even  dulled  his  senses  to  the  danger.  Anger 
is  stronger  than  self-preservation.  Angry  men  will  fight  at 
lofty  heights,  and  fall  to  their  deaths  far  below,  still  tightly 
clenched  in  combat.  Anger  is  stronger  than  life,  for  it 
often  courts  self-destruction.  Anger  is  stronger  than  love, 
for  it  often  destroys  love. 

When  the  partial  lull  in  the  earthquake  roar  permitted  his 
voice  to  be  heard,  Sterling  spoke  to  her : 

“  We  can  not  get  out  now,”  he  said,  curtly.  “  We  are 
shut  in.  We  must  wait.  The  blocked  doors  keep  us  from 
getting  down  inside  the  house.  If  we  break  out  through  the 
windows,  the  falling  cornices  and  chimneys  will  prevent  our 
getting  down  on  the  outside.” 

He  waited,  but  she  did  not  reply.  She  was  silent.  He 
had  thought  she  would  release  her  hold  on  him  when  he 
addressed  her  thus,  but  she  did  not.  She  was  dumb.  Ster¬ 
ling  again  spoke: 

“  I  will  help  you  to  get  down  when  the  shock  is  over,”  he 
said,  coldly. 

He  thought  that  a  high-spirited  girl  like  Sylvia  would 
instantly  recoil  from  a  man  offering  such  formal  help  — 
offering  it  merely  as  if  he  would  help  any  woman  in  time 
of  peril  because  he  was  stronger.  He  felt  her  tremble 
violently  as  she  clung  to  him,  but  she  uttered  no  sound. 

Sterling  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Why  did  she  come  to 
him?  Why  did  she  cling  to  him  if  she  thought  so  ill  of 
him?  Why  put  her  arms  about  him  if  she  distrusted  him? 
Could  she  stoop  to  receive  help  from  one  whom  she  looked 
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down  upon?  Was  she  willing  to  be  saved  from  injury  or 
death  by  a  man  whom  she  scorned? 

At  the  recollection  of  her  harsh  and  unjust  words,  a  new 
wave  of  anger  swept  over  him. 

“  The  shock  is  dying  down,”  he  said,  formally.  “  I  will 
see  if  we  can  get  out  by  way  of  the  windows.”  And  he  made 
as  if  to  disengage  himself. 

She  still  clung  to  him. 

“  Let  me  go,”  he  said,  “  and  I  will  try  again  to  make  our 
way  out.” 

Sylvia  grasped  him  even  more  firmly.  He  could  feel  her 
heart  beating  against  him  —  beating  convulsively. 

He  began  to  have  a  strange  suspicion. 

“  Sylvia  !  ”  he  cried. 

Her  heart  fluttered  as  he  spoke.  His  own  heart  bounded 
and  leaped  to  meet  hers. 

“  Sylvia !  ”  he  cried,  “  I  believe  you  love  me !  If  you  really 
scorned  me,  you  could  not  cling  to  me  thus.  If  you  looked 
on  me  as  base,  even  danger  would  not  drive  you  into  my 
arms.” 

He  waited  for  a  reply.  He  waited  vainly. 

His  tone  changed.  “  Sylvia,”  he  said,  firmly,  “  if  you 
do  not  let  go  your  hold,  I  shall  believe  that  you  are  dishonest, 
and  not  I  —  that  you  were  insincere  when  you  frowned  upon 
me  —  that  you  really  care  for  me.” 

He  paused.  She  was  still  silent. 

“  Sylvia  !  Sylvia  !  Do  you  really  love  me  ?  ” 

He  tenderly  lifted  her  pale,  terror-stricken  face  from  his 
shoulder,  where  she  strove  to  hide  it.  He  kissed  her  pas¬ 
sionately. 

“  Sylvia  !  My  own  !  My  love  !  ” 

And  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  the  circle  of  their  little 
world,  the  two  thought  only  of  their  love. 


A  summons  came  from  the  garden.  Sylvia’s  mother 
was  anxiously  calling  to  her  that  the  shocks  must  be  over. 
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Sterling,  with  a  fragment  of  the  shattered  chandelier,  beat 
out  a  window,  and  the  two  made  their  way,  hand  in  hand, 
along  a  narrow  ledge  of  shattered  bricks  to  the  veranda  roof. 
Thence  they  soon  descended,  and  joined  the  two  in  the  garden 
below.  , 

Mrs.  Archer  and  Fairfax  were  pale  and  agitated.  Sylvia 
also  showed  signs  of  violent  emotion.  But  Sterling  seemed 
calm  —  even  triumphant. 

Sterling’s  demeanor  at  first  surprised  Fairfax.  As  the 
younger  couple  had  gone  out  of  earshot  to  the  other  end  of 
the  garden,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Archer' 

“Odd,  isn’t  it?  Sterling  doesn’t  seem  much  rattled.  But 
I’ll  admit  this  shake  has  jarred  me.” 

Mrs.  Archer  looked  at  her  daughter  fondly.  “  Oh,  I 
don’t  think  it’s  so  very  odd,  Mr.  Fairfax.  There  are  mental 
earthquakes  as  well  as  material  ones,  you  know.” 

Fairfax  was  more  acute  in  reading  silver  mines  than 
lovers’  minds.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Archer  interrogatively. 

“  Do  you  think,”  she  continued,  “  that  Mr.  Sterling  still 
intends  to  go  back  to  Mexico  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  replied  Fairfax,  slowly,  as  he  gazed  at  the  two 
lovers,  “  I’m  inclined  to  think  he’ll  give  up  Mexico,  and 
stay  by  his  new  job.  I  mean,”  he  hastened  to  explain,  “his 
new  job  as  superintendent  of  Golconda  Consolidated.” 


